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aspects  :  considered  absolutely,  it  is  a  cir¬ 
cle  returning  upon  itself ;  considered  re¬ 
latively,  it  is  a  step  in  the  ladder  which 
reaches  to  heaven  :  for  although  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  every  country  has  had  its 
birth,  and  growth,  and  decay,  the  uni¬ 
versal  philosophy  of  the  world  has  been 
a  mighty  and  glorious  progression — a  con¬ 
tinual  brightening  of  the  light  which 
lighteth  humanity  towards  the  golden 
age. 

It  is  under  these  two  aspects  that  we 
propose  to  consider  the  schools  of  Arabia : 
m  themselves,  as  the  philosophical  deve¬ 
lopment  of  a  jiarticular  people :  in  rela¬ 
tion,  as  a  result  and  a  cause,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  reaches  even  to  ourselves.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  in  a  subject  where 
confusion  is  easy,  we  shall  treat  the  latter 
of  these  aspects  as  fully  as  our  limits  will 


The  history  of  philosophy  is  an  imjuiry 
into  its  historical  causes:  it  has  two 
branches  —  one  genenU,  embracing  the 
connection  of  the  whole  series  of  philoso¬ 
phical  systems  from  the  birth  of  thought 
until  now — the  other  jyarticHlar,,  restrict¬ 
ing  itself  to  some  one  period  or  country. 
And  thus  the  history  of  philosophy  may 
be  represented  as  a  series  of  cycles  linked 
with  one  another  more  or  less  slenderly ; 
as  a  grand  historical  catena,  which  binds 
into  unity  the  whole  line  of  thinkers  from 
Pythagoras  to  Hegel,  and  gives  us  not 
only  the  facts  which  philosophy  has 
evolved,  but  also  the  haws  of  philosophical 
development.  Each  cycle  has  thus  two 


*  E^utai  sur  lea  Ecoka  Philnaophiquea  chez  ka 
Arobta,  et  miamment  aur  la  Doctrine  dAlgaaali. 
Pitr  AcursTK  ScmioLDERS.  Paris.  1842. 
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permit,  giving  the  whole  chain  of  his¬ 
torical  facts  which  connect  Alexandria 
with  the  schoolmen. 

The  midnight  of  Arabia,  as  the  Arabs 
call  it — the  century  before  the  Hegira,  in 
])lainer  language — saw  the  inlnabitants  of 
the  great  deserts  in  a  strange  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  old  faith  and  the  new,  the 
heathenism  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
('hristianity  which  was  spreading  its 
growth  in  the  midst  of  them.  Both 
('hristianity  and  Judaism  had  some  hold 
U{)on  the  popular  mind,  but  only  in  their 
laxest  form.  Tlje  dominant  religion  was 
Sabadsm,  once  a  Monotheisnj  which  looked 
upon  the  pl.anets  as  the  seven  Spirits  of 
the  one  great  God,  and  upon  the  whole 
starry  world  as  the  congregation  of  his 
angels.  To  them  the  Pleiades  and  Orion 
were  in  reality,  .and  not  only  in  fancy,  the 
white-robed  ministers  of  the  Most  High  ; 
the  (ialaxy  was  the  crowding  of  the 
heavenly  ones  on  their  great  highway, 
and  Ursa  Minor  was  the  beacon  over  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  It  is  mth  the  stars 
only,  they  said,  that  God,  who  is  the 
crown  of  the  universe,  can  communicate : 
and  it  is  through  the  stars,  therefore,  that 
his  influence  comes  to  us,  reaching  us 
through  an  almost  inflnite  series  of  “  spirit¬ 
ual  substances” — idols,  and  amulets,  and 
talismans,  artd,  above  all,  the  sacred  stone 
of  the  Kaaba.  They  believed  in  prophetic 
inspiration  and  in  dreams ;  they  had  the 
faith  of  children  in  specters,  in  angels,  in 
the  wandering  of  spirits  among  the  tombs, 
Kthically,  their  three  cardinal  virtues  w'ere 
bravery,  eloquence,  and  hospitality  ;  they 
had  no  slaves,  except  prisoners  of  w.ar  ; 
they  j)laced  the  strictest  guards  on  family 
punty,*  But  all  this  had  come  to  be  a 
mere  ideal;  the  poetry  was  gone  from 
their  creed,  the  virtue  from  their  practice ; 
thev  w^ere  passing  into  a  Fetichisra,  whose 
d.arVest  side  was  not  its  religious  degrada¬ 
tion,  but  its  insatiable  bloodthirstiness. 
Side  by  side  with  this  was  the  Magism 
which  had  long  lived  in  Persia,  and  which 
there  assumed  a  political  aspect,  as  the 
State-Church  which  erected  heresy  into 
treason.  It  was  chiefly  the  worship  of 
Ormurd  and  the  seven  ministers  round 
his  throne,  who  had  their  earthly  mani¬ 
festation  in  the  Shah  and  his  Divan ;  to 


♦  We  have  gathered  this  account  of  Sab.-eism, 
and  some  of  what  follows,  from  au  excellent  article 
by  Von  Hammer  in  the  Fandijrvben  des  Orients. 
Vol.  u  p.  860. 


whom,  therefore,  reverence  was  to  be 
paid  as  to  the  Lords  of  Light  themselves. 
But  against  this  a  strong  current  of  reac¬ 
tion  was  gradually  setting  in,  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Kobad,  a  few  years  before 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  broke  out  into 
an  open  rebellion — that  of  the  Mazdakites 
— which  w'as  at  once  religious  and  poli¬ 
tical,  since  it  asserted  in  the  same  breath  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  and  political  independence. 

Upon  this  medley  of  creeds,  this  laxity 
alike  of  faith  and  of  practice,  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Mohammed  came  as  the  opening 
of  a  flood-gate  when  the  waters  are 
gathered  for  their  outpouring ;  it  was  at 
once  the  eflTect  and  the  suj>plement  of  all 
that  had  gone  before  ;  it  borrowed  from 
Sabjeism,  and  it  borrowed  from  Christ¬ 
ianity,  blending  the  salient  points  of  each 
into  a  strange  religious  syncretism.  But 
it  was  perh,aps  recommen<led  most  of  .all 
by  its  fanciful  and  poetical  form:  the 
Kor.an  was  a  j)oem,  a  work  of  genius,  and 
this  to  the  Arabian  mind  was  the  best 
proof  of  its  inspiration.  For  we  find  that 
in  the  d.ark  age  immediately  preceding, 
poets  had  been  regarded  in  the  light  of 
God’s  prophets,  gifted  with  a  Divine  ut¬ 
terance  which  rendered  them  sacred. 
So  far  w.a8  this  belief  carried,  that  their 
seven  great  national  poems  were  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  .and  suspended  in  the 
Kaaba  for  adoration.  The  pretended 
miracles  of  Mohammed  are,  almost  with¬ 
out  an  exception,  the  inventions  of  a  later 
age,  when  his  disciples  had  an  interest  in 
surrounding  him  with  marks  of  super¬ 
human  power,  or  when  the  state  of  the 
Arabian  mind  in  the  seventh  century  was 
forgotten.  And  apart  from  its  false  the¬ 
ology,  the  chief  injunctions  of  the  Kor.an 
were  mostly  mischievous  only  in  their  ex¬ 
aggeration.  Its  four  great  duties  towards 
(vod,  confidence  for  the  future,  resignation 
for  the  past,  continual  pnayerfulness,  and 
continual  thankfulness,  would  le.ave  but  lit¬ 
tle  unperformed,  if  they  were  not  distorted 
into  apathy  and  fatalism,  formal  jirostra- 
tions  .and  flipp.ant  thanksgivings.  Its  sum¬ 
mary  of  duties  towards  men,  “  Be  true, 
just,  faithful,  humble,  patient,  charitable  ; 
for  such  God  loves,”  was  at  least  a  mar¬ 
velous  advance  on  the  pitiless  cruelty  of 
former  times. 

But  Mohammed  himself  being  utterly 
unlettered,  his  system  w’as  necessarily  un- 
intellectual ;  and  in  tracing  the  rise  of 
Arabian  philosophy,  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  external  in- 
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Alienees.  Tlie  Arabs  \rcre  the  conquerors 
t>f  the  Eastern  world  before  they  had 
passed  the  infancy  of  thought:  it  was 
only  when  they  rested  from  their  labors 
that  they  had  leisure  to  begin  to  learn. 
At  first  they  were  content  with  theolo¬ 
gical  quibbles,  discussing  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  Thomists  and  Scotists  the 
({uestions  on  which  the  Prophet  was  am¬ 
biguous.  One  sect  denied  liberty,  and 
another  predestination :  the  Ilajelitcs 
maintained  the  Divine  incarnation  of 
.lesus,  the  Kharamites  asserted  (iod’s  cor¬ 
poreality  :  some  condemned  to  everlast¬ 
ing  torment  those  of  the  faithful  who 
died  in  mortal  sin,  and  others  placed  the 
ground  of  justification  in  fiiith,  and  not 
in  works.  Put  in  a  short  time  their 
thoughts  expanded,  and  shaped  them¬ 
selves  under  the  influence  of  the  nations 
whom  they  had  subdued.  Herein  is  one 
of  the  benefits  of  war,  that  compierors 
and  conquered  are  thrown  together,  each 
impressing  the  other  with  their  own  pecu¬ 
liar  character.  It  was  from  the  fusion  of 
races  that  Horne  arose  and  gathered 
strength  to  subdue  the  isolated  nationali¬ 
ties  around  her:  it  was  from  a  similar 
fusion  that  the  Arabian  dynasties  were 
able  to  spread  the  tide  of  their  conquests 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  And 
as  the  Homan  mind  was  fashioned  by 
Etruria  and  Hreece,  so  was  the  Arab 
mind  by  the  relics  of  Hellenism,  and 
the  new  growth  of  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy. 

It  will  be  w'ell  to  trace  the  precise 
shape  in  which  these  influences  reached 
them,  and  the  mode  iu  which  they  affected 
them. 

(ireek  philosophy  died  with  Proolus  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century :  in  his  owm 
words,  he  was  the  last  of  “  the  Hermetic 
chain.”  The  school  of  Athens  lasted  a 
few  years  longer,  but  only  as  a  dead  day- 
masque.  Nominally,  Proclus  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  biograjiher  Marinus,  Mari- 
nus  by  Isidorus,and  Isidorus  by  Damascius 
the  Syrian.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  few 
important  names  of  the  period :  his  w'orks 
consist  chiefly  of  commentaries  on  Aris¬ 
totle,  a  life  of  his  predecessor  Isidorus, 
and  a  speculative  treatise,  De  Principiis. 
Contemporary  with  him  w'ere  his  master 
Am  mom  us,  the  pupil  of  Proolus  and  the 
instructor  of  Simplicius  and  Joannes 
Philoponus,  whose  commentaries  on  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Organon  are  still  of  considerable 
use ;  David  the  Armenian,  whose  works 


were  translated  into  Arabic  and  Hebrew, 
and  who  himself  translated  part  of  Aris¬ 
totle  into  his  native  tongue ;  Olympio- 
doruH,  an  Alexandrian,  the  commentator 
on  Plato;  (who  must  be  distinguished 
from  three  others  of  the  same  name,  the 
same  country,  and  almost  the  same  date 
-—one  the  favorite  teacher  of  Proclus, 
another  the  minister  of  Honorius,  and  a 
third  an  Aristotelian  commentator  half  a 
century  later  ;)  Simplicius,  to  us  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  commentators  of  the 
later  Alexandrian  school  for  his  copi¬ 
ous  quotations  from  lost  works  of  Greek 
philosophers ;  and  lastly,  somewhat 
later,  Joannes,  surnamed  the  Laborious, 
{^iXoTTOvo^^  from  his  great  capacities  for 
book-making,  who  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ajiocryphal  story  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  These 
were  the  last  champions  of  the  old  faith, 
the  last  pliilosophical  adherents  to  the 
shreds  of  the  old  mythology.  But  Christ¬ 
ianity  had  now  become  the  state  religion, 
and  it  gradually  assumed  to  itself  the 
state’s  power.  Persecution  changed  sides : 
the  philosophers  found  their  property  con¬ 
fiscated,  their  disciples  imprisoned,  and 
finally,  by  the  edict  of  Justinian  in  a.d. 
528,  their  schools  closed.  According  to 
some,  they  had  to  choose  between  bap¬ 
tism  and  banishment,  or  according  to 
others,  silence  only  was  enjoined  on  them : 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  in  this  way  that 
Aristotelian  philosophy  was  disseminated 
over  the  East.  The  president  Damascius, 
with  the  six  leaders  of  his  school,  includ¬ 
ing  Simplicius,  Eulamius,  and  Priscianus, 
went  to  the  court  of  Khosru  (Chosroes) 
Nushirwan,  by  whom  they  were  received 
most  favorably,  and  under  whose  auspices 
the  flower  of  Grecian  literature  was  tran¬ 
slated  into  Persian.  And  although  the 
seven  sages,  who  had  looked  ufion  the 
kingdom  of  their  patron  as  a  kind  of 
Platonic  paradise,  were  so  disgusted  with 
Persian  habits  as  to  make  a  speedy  exit, 
yet  the  seed  which  they  had  scattered 
was  not  wdthout  ultimate  fruit.  The  star 
of  the  Sassanidae  was  rapidly  setting ;  the 
successors  of  the  Prophet  with  la  rdigion 
et  la  terreuTy  like  those  who  practiced  la 
liberte  et  la  terreur  in  later  times,  allowed 
no  thought  but  that  of  war,  until  the 
whole  Eivstern  world  mesented  a  smooth 
surface  of  Islamism.  Then  came  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Khalifate,  the  fusion  of 
the  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  and 
the  consequent  birth  of  Arabian  philoso- 
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pi)}'.*  At  first,  under  the  Oniniaiades,  it  | 
appears  that  the  only  sciences  which  broke 
tlie  monotony  of  theological  dis]iutc  were 
the  rudiments  of  mathematics  and  medi¬ 
cine.  The  introduction  of  the  sjHJculative 
sciences  was  the  fruit  of  jtolitical  change.  1 
The  Khalifate  being  essentially  a  religious  | 
institution,  the  moral  oblitpiities  of  some 
of  the  Ommaiades  “  stank  in  the  eyes”  of. 
all  true  believers.  Meanwhile  the  exiled  ' 
sons  of  Abbas  had  sought  and  found  a  ; 
refuge  among  the  Nestoriatis  of  Syria,  i 
whose  opjtosition  to  the  orthodox  I’laton- 
isui  made  them  severe  students  of  Aris- 1 
totle.  When  events  paved  their  W'ay  to  I 
political  power,  the  Abbassides  did  not 
forget  their  benefactors.  The  N estorians, 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  Christ- 1 
ians,  rose  to  a  prominent  place  at  the 
court  of  Bagdad  ;  and  thus  a  focus  was  ; 
established  for  the  scattered  rays  of  Aris- : 
totelianism,  which  had  been  mingled  with  i 
the  general  darkness  of  the  Eastern  ! 
world.  Almansur,  and  his  minister  Kaled,  i 
commissioned  the  translation  into  Arabic  ] 
of  nearly  all  the  great  scientific  works  of: 
Greece.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  | 
translations  were  made  immediately  from  . 
the  Greek  or  through  the  Syriac ;  but  the  ' 
reputation  of  the  chief  translators,  llonain  j 
and  his  son  Isaac,  has  descended  to  later  i 
times.  The  seventh  of  the  Abbassides,  [ 
the  Khalif  Almamouii,  founded  the  schools 
of  Biigdad,  of  which  we  see  the  speedy  ] 
results  in  the  first  Aiabiau  philosopher 
Alkendi. 

It  M’as  thus  that  the  Aristotelian  philo¬ 
sophy  reached  the  Arabians :  inherited 
from  the  later  Alexandrians  and  the  he¬ 
terodox  Christians  of  JSvria,  shaped  by 
Oriental  tluHji  ies  of  creation,  fused  with  a 
predestinarian  theology,  it  M’as  the  only 
system  which  could  speak  to  them  with 
any  authority;  it  was  all  they  knew  and 
all  they  could  conceive  of  philosophy. 
But  there  was  an  internal  as  well  as  an  j 
external  cause  for  this :  they  were  but  in- 
lant  thinkers,  they  had  not  passed  through 
the  first  stage  of  growth  towards  intellect¬ 
ual  manhood,  and  in  the  stunted  dwarf¬ 
ishness  of  deferred  birth  they  had  a  natu¬ 
ral  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
later  Greeks,  who  were  staggering  in  the 

*  It  must  be  rrinembered  that  Arabian  philoso¬ 
phy  ia  80  called  not  from  its  geo^apiiical  liroitationa, 
but  from  the  language  which,  both  in  the  Hast  and 
in  the  West,  the  disciples  of  Mohammed  commonly 
employed. 


imbecility  of  a  second  childhood.  When 
Mohammed  first  preached  to  them,  they 
had  but  little  religion  and  less  science;  they 
were  a  putrid  whirjtool  on  the  ocean  of 
humanity,  forever  turning  round  in  the 
same  intricacies  of  semi- barbarous  lile,  and 
never  rising  to  the  consciousness  of  indi¬ 
viduality.  Theonebook  which  Mohammed 
had  given  them  was  the  embodiment  of 
all  their  religion  and  all  their  thought ; 
and  thus  far  the  path  was  clear.  For  they 
found  in  Aristotle  the  exact  complement 
of  the  Koran  :  so  complete  a  compendium 
of  knowledge  that  these  two  volumes — 
the  W'ritings  of  Aristotle  and  the  writings 
of  Mohammed — were  to  them  an  encyclo- 
panlia  of  all  conceivable  science,  human 
and  divine.  And  the  chanicter  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  no  less  than  its 
completeness,  must  have  borne  its  part  ns 
a  cause  of  its  reception.  For  no  one  has 
ever  yet  equaled  the  Grand  Vizier  of 
Alexander,  as  the  Arabians  called  him,  in 
laying  down  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  a  nascent  school  of  thought  must  be 
built,  or  in  working  up  fioating  jK>pular 
impressions  into  something  like  scientific 
consistency.  On  the  one  hand  he  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  depth,  but  on  the 
other  he  can  h.ardly  be  repro.ached  with 
obscurity ;  and  scarcely  any  one  could 
read  a  page  of  his  writings  without  seeing 
some  fact  recorded  which  had  fallen  be¬ 
neath  his  own  observation,  or  some  truth 
enunciated  which  was  within  his  own  aj)- 
jjrehension.  All  these  causes — internal 
and  external — coming  then  into  forcible 
conjunction,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
the  system  of  Aristotle,  at  least  as  it  shone 
through  the  Neo-I'latonic  prism,  became 
the  law  and  substance  of  Arabian  thought, 
the  Quicimqiie  trult  of  the,  philoso]»hy  of 
Islamism. 

And  w’hen  once  it  had  obtained  this 
prestige,  the  maintenance  of  it  was  a 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Arabian  mind.  The  sons  of 
Ishmael  resc'mble  the  sons  of  Isaac  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  an  old 
faith.  As  Hegel  observes ;  “  The  particu¬ 
lar  determinate  object  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  embraces  is  gras|x;d  by  him  entirely 
M'ith  the  whole  soul.”  There  is  an  utter 
want  of  the  8kej)tical  clement  of  human 
nature.  In  fact,  they  are  the  national 
representation  of  that  type  of  character 
which  occurs  so  frequently  even  among 
the  Teutonic  races,  which  is  the  servant 
of  a  few  dominant  ideas,  accepted  as  axio- 
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nmtic  truths,  and  elevated  into  necessary 
limits  of  human  thought. 

Hut  to  return  to  historical  facta.  The 
schools  of  Almamouu  continued  to  flour¬ 
ish,  aud  .about  a  century  after  the  death 
of  Alkendi,  the  first  re.ally  important  name 
occurs,  that  of  the  philosoplier  Alfanibi, 
whose  works  show  a  logical  power  similar 
in  kind  and  equal  in  degree  to  th.at  of  .any 
of  the  Latin  schoolmen.  He  wa.s  first  a 


After  the  elevation  of  the  Abb.assides  to 
*  the  throne  of  the  East,  the  last  of  the 
Ommaiades,  Abderahnian,  dissolveil  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prophet,  and 
'  established  the  independent  throne  of  Cor¬ 
dova.  When  the  storm  of  political  con¬ 
tention  had  subsided  into  calm,  the  sci¬ 
ence  which  was  gathering  strength  at 
Bagdad  became  wafted  gr.a<lually  west¬ 
ward.  Arabia  w.as  still  their  mother 


jirofessor  at  Hagd.ad ;  then,  after  becom-  country  :  the  disruption  of  politic.al  ties 
mg  a  Sufi,  .at  Aleppo  ;  and  subsequently  had  not  changeil  their  unity  of  language 
at  Damascus,  where  he  died  in  a.d.  950.  and  ch.aracter  :  we  must  expect,  therefore, 
Thirty  years  afterwards  his  great  succes- !  a  similar  unity  of  philosophic  apprehen- 
sor,  Tbn  Sin.a,  more  commonly  known  by  '  sion.  Historically  we  trace  this  in  the 
his  L.atin  name,  .\vicenna,  was  born  at  '  gra<lual  establishment  of  schools  along  the 
.\ssenna,  near  Bokhara.  In  every  sense  southern  co.ast  of  the  Mediterr.anean  : 
he  was  the  Aristotle  of  the  Arabs,  and  '  every  large  town  has  its  gymnasium  or 
with  him  Arabian  philosojihy  divid(*s '  university,  each  with  its  subordinate 
itself  into  two  distinct  periods,  as  clearly  or  professorial  “halls,”  of  which 

as  tlte  schoolmen  divide  at  Albcrtus  Mag-  at  Alexandri.a,  for  example,  there  are  said 
nils.  His  erudition  was  almost  as  v.ast  as  to  have  been  twenty.  (We  may  observe, 
that  of  his  (Grecian  prototype :  he  Avas  :  in  j>.assing,  that  this  appears  to  be  the 
equally  familiar  with  the  ])hysical  as  with  1  earliest  appro.ach  to  the  modem  university 
the  mental  science  of  his  day ;  and,  indeed,  !  system  ;  offering,  however,  more  analogy 
his  fame  may  be  said  to  rest  as  much  on  '  to  that  of  Scotland  than  to  th.at  of  Kng- 
his  medical  as  on  his  metaphysical  trea-  land.)*  At  length  this  regular  teaching 
tiscs.  Those  M’ho  wish  t<»  gather  some  j  of  science  by  organized  staffs  of  professors 
idea  of  bis  philosophical  position  will  do  reached  the  shores  of  Spain.  Its  influ- 
so  most  satisfactorily  by  consulting  his  j  ence  must  for  some  time  have  been  a 
Pommentarv  on  the  Metaphysics  of  .\ris- 1  silent  one;  for  when  the  first  .and  most 
tolle,  jiublished  in  the  V^enetian  Edition  famous  of  the  Spanish  universities — that 
of  his  Works,  or  the  short  Ih  //o^/cd  ■  of  Cordova — was  founded  by  Hakem  H. 
J*oeni<t  in  M.  Schrnbiders’s  1  about  960,  we  find  an  immediate  cluster 


PhUom}>hi(P.  Artthum.  A  few  years  sub- 
seipient  to  him  is  Algazzali,  “  the  Imamu  I 
of  the  World,”  as  he  is  called,  the  only  \ 
other  of  the  Oriental  schoolmen  who  h.as  ! 
become  celebrated  in  the  West.  Born  .at  ' 
Toos  in  A.i>.  1058,  he  was  soon  called  to 
one  of  the  theological  cliairs  at  Bagdad,  ! 
which  he  filled  with  an  almost  unparalleled 
But  the  Sufism  towards  which  lie 
tend».*d  would  not  allow  him  to  continue 
long  in  a  state  of  actinty.  He  g.ave  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  contemplation  and 
pilgrimage;  but  at  hast  accepted  an  ap- 
])ointment  at  Nishapore,  which  he  filled  j 
until  his  de.ath  in  a.d.  1111. 

But  the  sun  which  w.as  shining  in  the 
E.ast  h.ad  long  been  dawning  upon  the  I 
West,  preparing  for  the  ground  which  I 
w.as  ready  for  it  a  vigorous  growth  of 
thought  and  knowledge.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighth  century  the  S.aracenic 
races  had  found  a  footing  in  European 
soil ;  .and  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Hegira  the  kingdom  of  the 
Khalifs  embraced  the  whole  of  Spain. 


of  tlistinguished  names,  and  a  fame  at 
least  sufficient  to  draw  men  like  (Tcrbert 
to  its  lectures.  Xo  branch  of  either  the 
“trivium”  or  the  “quadrivium”  ap|>ears 
to  have  been  neglected  in  it ;  and  its  repu¬ 
tation  was  equal  to  that  of  Paris  or  Oxford 
in  the  later  days  of  scholasticism.  But  in 
the  long  list  of  names  with  which  that 
reputation  was  connected  we  can  only 
find  two  whose  celebrity  had  reached  mod¬ 
ern  times, — Ibn  Thofail,  and  his  great 
pupil  Ibn  Hoshd,  (Averroes.)  The  latter 
is  the  most  important  if  n'ot  the  greatest, 
of  the  Arabian  Aristotelians.  He  made 
the  last  and  best  known  of  the  Arabian 
translations  of  his  m.aster,  which  derives  a 
singular  interest  from  the  fact  th.at,  al¬ 
though  it  was  made  in  almost  utter  ignor¬ 
ance  of  Greek  from  an  older  version  by 
Alsheigi,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  know- 

•  Tliaso  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will 
find  fuller  details  and  furtUor  references  in  Middcl- 
dorph’s  Comine.ntatu)  de  Institutis  litcrariu  in  Ilis- 
)>aniii,  qua  Arabes  Auctotea  habwrunt:  published  at 
Uuttiii^eu  in  1810. 
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ledge  of  Aristotle  which  was  possessed  by  I 
the  contem}>orarie8  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  [ 
llis  system,  compared  with  orthodox  Is-  j 
lamism,  m.ay  be  called  one  of  dogmatic  ■ 
liationalism ;  and  this  brought  him  into  j 
collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  author!- 1 
ties,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  death,  : 
which  he  only  escaped  by  an  inglorious  ; 
exile  in  Morocco,  where  he  died  A.n.  11981 
or  1208.  The  other  great  Arabic  uuiver-  i 
sities  of  Spain  were  those  of  Granada,  ! 
which  rose  into  notice  about  the  end  of , 
the  eleventh  century,  Seville,  Toledo, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Malaga;  but  the 
names  of  their  great  professors  arc  so  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  to  fame,  that  it  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  as  it  would  be  pedantic 
to  produce  them. 

Side  by  side  with  this  philosophy  of 
Islamism  there  was  growing  up,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Latin  Church,  a  system 
strangely  similar  both  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  results.  The  cau.ses  which  we  have 
assigned  for  the  spread  of  AristotelianLsm 
among  the  Arabians  were  at  work  else¬ 
where  ;  and  the  chief  difference  in  the 
effects  is,  that  the  Arabians  had  grown 
with  more  rapid  ]>rogre8s  and  into  deeper 
truth.  The  disputes  between  Nomin.alists 
and  Realists  had  lived  and  died  in  Sara¬ 
cenic  schools,  while  as  yet  they  were  only 
mooted  in  France:  the  severance  of  Ara¬ 
bian  Protestants  from  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Islamism  had  taken  place  long  before 
even  Wycliffe’s  birth;  the  controversies 
of  Abelard  and  Bernard  seem  almost  tran¬ 
scribed  from  the  pages  of  Eastern  think¬ 
ers  :  the  Monachism,  the  Mysticism,  and 
the  Dogmatism  of  the  West  were  only 
the  Christian  phases  of  the  effects  of  a 
cramped  philosophy,  which  had  shown 
themselves  with  equal  intensity  among 
the  disciples  of  the  Prophet.  And  this 
may  help  to  remind  us  that  the  history  of 
thought,  like  the  history  of  kingdoms,  has 
its  periods  of  growth  and  decadence, 
which  fall  under  ascertainable  psychologi¬ 
cal  laws.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  tlie  other, 
we  can  form  historical  analogies  and  make 
liistorical  inductions.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance  for  example,  w’e  find  the  same  moral 
and  political  causes — immensely  various 
in  circumstance  and  sha|)e,  but  still  psy¬ 
chologically  the  same  —  working  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  to  abolish  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought,  as  they  had  abolished 
liberty  of  action :  Orientalism  and  dog¬ 
matic  Isliunism  in  the  one  ease.  Feudalism 
and  dogmatic  Catholicism  in  the  other, 


operated  u|H)n  by  the  same  crushing 
K)wer  of  an  apparently  unassailable  dia- 
ectic,  resulted  in  the  concurrent  growth 
of  Arabian  and  Latin  Scholasticism,  Avhich 
gradually  came  into  fusion,  until  the  gi¬ 
gantic  chain  was  fully  forged  which  with 
greater  or  less  intensity  has  bound  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  men  until  the 
present  day. 

If  we  look  deeper,  we  shall  find  that 
there  wits  more  than  an  .analogy  between 
them  :  the  material  causes  of  Latin  Aris 
totelianism  Lay  deep  in  the  Latin  character, 
but  its  occasional  causes  were  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  Ar.abs  and  Jews  of  Spain.  Tins 
evidence  for  this  is  tw'ofold :  it  has  the 
support  of  probabilities  as  well  as  facts. 
The  former  dej)end  on  the  intercourse 
which  is  known  to  have  existed  between 
the  universities  of  Spain  and  those  of 
Christian  Euro|)e.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  visit  of  Gerbert  to  Cordova  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  :  like  that  of 
Abelard  of  Bath,  and  others  a  few  years 
later,  his  visit  was  not  a  fruitless  one. 
.^Vlvaro  of  Cordova  complains  in  the  bitter¬ 
est  terms  of  the  neglect  of  “  Christian 
theology'  ”  for  ^Moorish  literature  ;  and 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bislion  of  Seville,  makes  a  sunilar  reproach. 
And  besides  this,  the  Jews,  who  passeil 
from  one  country  to  another  for  literary 
as  iwell  as  commercial  purposes,  must 
have  disseminated  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom  the  fiune  of  the  schools  of  the  South. 
So  th.at  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  at 
least  the  greater  names  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries — Avenzoar  the  phy¬ 
sician,  Avempace,  and  Averroes,  with 
their  Jewish  disciples,  Maimonides  and 
Solomon  Jarchi — were  utterly  unknown 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Abelard. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  actual  traces  of 
Arabic  influence  in  scholastic  literature, 
and  the  historical  facts  which  accompany 
them,  the  weight  of  evidence  will  plact* 
the  question  beyond  doubt.  The  inquiry 
will  thus  resolve  itself  into  that  oi  the 
growth  of  Aristotelian  knowledge  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  ])eriod  comprehends  the  two  gre.at 
ersis  of  Scholasticism ;  in  the  first,  there 
was  merely  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle’s 
method ;  in  the  second,  there  was  also  a 
knowledge  of  his  matter.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  his  method  was  applied  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  theology  ;  in  the  latter,  theo¬ 
logy  and  philosophy’  beg.an  to  take  up 
distinct  jHisitions.  After  the  decline  of 
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letters  nt  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
nearly  all  that  was  known  of  Aristotle 
consisted  of  Boethius’s  Coinincntaries  on 
the  Organon^  and  a  few  meager  abridg¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Latins  of  the  declining 
empire,  Isidorus  Ilispalcnsis  and  Martian- 
ns  Capella ;  or,  according  to  some,  by  the 
English  Bede.  And  from  that  time  to 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  no  pro¬ 
gress  whatever  is  apparent  in  Aristotelian 
knowledge.  The  Organon  alone  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  St.  Anselm  ;  and  in  what  re¬ 
mains  to  us  of  Abelard’s  works,  we  can 
find  !io  certain  evidence  of  any  thing  more. 
John  of  Salisbury  analyzes,  and  that  very 
fairly,  nearly  all  the  treatises  of  the  Or¬ 
ganon^  but  a})parently  w’ithout  having 
more  than  some  Latin  translation  of 
them :  and  the  inference  that  it  was  on 
these  that  Aristotle’s  fame  up  to  that 
period  rested,  is  favored  by  the  mention 
of  him  in  a  poem  by  Alain  de  Lille,  where 
he  is  merely  introduced  between  Porphyry 
and  Zeno  as  one  of  the  masters  of  dua- 
lectie.  The  minor  physical  works  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  next  in  order ; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  Aristotle’s 
method  was  permeating  all  theology, 
these  treatises  were  confounded  with  the  , 
whole  of  his  writings,  and  caused  his  pro¬ 
hibition  for  heterodoxy,  not  only  by  the 
Council  of  Paris,  in  1210,  but  also  by 
a  papal  bull  in  1230.  Herewith  this  par¬ 
tial  knowledge  of  him  ceases ;  and  it  is 
precisely  at  this  point  that  we  find  a  series 
of  translations  from  the  Arabic,  which 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  change.  The  first  of  these 
translations  had  been  made  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  under  the  auspices 
of  Raymond,  Archbishop  of  Toledo :  the  ] 
De  Anbn/i^  Metaphysics^  and  De  Ceelo, 
with  the  Commentaries  of  Avicenna,  and 
some  original  works  of  Algazzali,  appear 
to  have  been  first  translated  from  Arabic 
into  Spanish  bv  a  distinguished  Jew,  John 
Aven<ieath,  (Johannes  Ilispalensis,)  and 
from  Spanish  into  Latin  by  Domingo 
Gondisalvi.  The  next  great  translation 
was  made  in  the  first  decade  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  by  Michael  Scot,  who 
spent  many  years  at  Toledo,  and  took  to 
the  court  of  Frederick  II.  the  versions 
which  he  had  superintended  or  made  :  the 
best  known  are  those  of  the  ])hysical 
works  and  the  De  AnimA.  Another 
translation  was  brought  out  under  the 
immediate  sanction  of  Frederick  11.  him¬ 


self  :  a  famous  letter  is  still  preserved 
which  accompanied  his  presentation  of  a 
copy  to  the  students  of  Bonn,  about  a  d. 
1230.  But  the  tnanslation  which  finally 
clenched  the  impetus  thus  given  to  Aris¬ 
totelian  learning,  was  that  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  jniblished  before  a.d.  1250,  the 
Arabic  origin  of  which  is  shown  not  mere 
ly  by  the  continual  adherence  to  Arabic 
paraphrases,  but  by  the  Arabic  words  in- 
tnuiuced,  the  Arabic  orthography  of  j)ro- 
I)er  names,  and  the  frequent  reference  to 
j  the  Arabic  translations.  It  is  remarkable, 

I  that  at  the  same  time  some  Greek  MSS, 

'  appear  to  have  reached  Western  KurojH', 
which  furnished  the  schoolmen  with  the 
means  for  another  and  still  more  correct 
version,  made,  if  not  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence,  at  least  at  the  suggestion  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  point,  however, 

I  which  most  deserves  attention  is  not 
I  whether  (ireek  eopii*s  of  Aristotle  exist e<l ; 
j  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  when  Aris- 
j  totle  was  once  known  as  any  thing  more 
j  than  a  dialectician,  Greek  copies  were 
sought,  and  the  Greek  cornmentatois, 
Fsellus  and  Eustratius,  consulted  —  but 
whether  the  mode  of  studying  and  inter¬ 
preting  him  was  not  precisely  that  of 
Avicenna  and  Averroes.  The  numerous 
commentaries  published  soon  after  the 
version  of  Albertus  Magnus  —  such  as 
those  of  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Halos,  ami  above  all  that  of  Bona- 
ventura  on  Peter  Lombard — show  very 
clearly  that  whether  the  textual  knowledge 
of  Aristotle  was  possessed  by  them  or  no, 
the  understanding  of  him  w'as  that  which 
h.ad  become  traditional  among  the  Alex¬ 
andrians,  and  which  had  grown  into  a  kind 
of  dogmatic  theology  among  the  Arabians. 
Henceforth  Scholasticism  changes  its 
character  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  quibbling 
dialecticism  ;  it  is  in  all  its  phases  and  in 
[  all  its  schools  the  media'val  resurrection 
1  of  Aristotelianism.  Before  the  close  of 
I  that  very  century,  the  Stagirite  had  be- 
j  come  without  a  rival  il  maestro  di  color 
j  che  sanno  ;  and  not  in  philosophy  alone, 

I  but  in  art  and  jmlitics,  this  w.as  the  begin- 
I  ning  of  a  new  life.  For  the  time  the 
j  results  of  the  movement  were  such  as  the 
j  world  had  never  seen  surpassed  :  Dante 
I  and  Giotto  are  among  its  first  fruits :  the 
1  overthrow  of  feudalism  was  its  ultimate 
i  consequence  in  politics,  the  overthrow  of 
'  Catholicism  in  religion.  But  in  nearly  all 
I  points,  and  above  all  in  philosophy,  there 
1  was  a  long  temjwrary  reaction ;  the  pro- 
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gress  was  not  immediate  ;  there  interven- 
»*d  three  centuries  of  labyrinthine  wander¬ 
ings  in  the  dark  vaults  which  should  have 
been  only  a  passage  to  daylight ;  three  I 
centuries  of  mental  degradation  which ' 
men  can  not  and  will  not  even  noAv  throw  | 
off,  and  which  is  the  terrible  exaggeration  | 
of  the  inherent  narrow  -  sightedness  of ' 
human  nature.  | 

Such  is  the  great  historical  catena  which 
connects  the  schools  of  Christendom  with 
those  of  Greece.  The  torch  was  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians  by  a 
few  surviving  Greeks  and  a  few  scattered 
Nestorians;  the  fierce  whirlwinds  of 
jiolitical  commotion  made  it  flicker  to  and 
fro,  until  it  could  scarcely  bo  distinguished. 
The  con8olid.ation  of  the  power  of  the 
Khalifate  enabled  it  ag.ain  to  burn  up  with 
a  clear  and  steady  light ;  it  Avas  carried 
gradually  westward,  until  in  the  twelfth 
century,  it  shore  more  brightly  than  ever 
in  the  universities  of  Spain.  Little  by 
little  Christian  theologians  kindled  their 
lamps  from  it,  and  trimmed  them  well  ; 
until,  in  the  days  of  St.  Thomas  Aquitias, 
the  Arabhins  tacitly  gave  up  their 
charge,  and  committed  the  conservation 
of  philosojdiy  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Kuro[>e. 

We  now  pass  from  the  historical  to  the 
critical  point  of  view.  Hitherto  we  have 
referred  only  to  that  great  school  which 
is  important  as  a  link  in  the  history  of 


thought,  claiming  for  itself  all  the  rights 
of  the  deepest  philosophy,  in  some  cases 
becomes  stereotypi'd  and  fixed  ;  it  finds 
an  outward  expression,  and  attracts  to 
itstdf  other  minds  of  similar  tendencies. 
The  unthinking  |)ortion  of  matikind,  who 
can  not  judge  between  real  and  apparent 
dc})th  of  thought,  are  deceived  by  the 
show ;  the  cohesion  of  kindred  minds 
forms  a  sect,  or  dogmatic  school,  and  a 
hard  battle  has  to  be  fought  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  world  for  the  v’ery  ground¬ 
work  of  philosophy.  In  Plato’s  time, 
i  the.se  superficial  tliinkers  were  called 
I  “  Sojdiists and  the  name  has  since  con- 
:  tinned  to  designate  the  chiss.  When 
philosophy  arose  in  Arabia,  the  same 
tendency  of  hunmn  nature  manifested  it¬ 
self  there.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there 
were  Sojdiists  again.  In  modern  times 
they  .are  in  greater  numbers  than  ever. 
Similarly,  there  is  in  human  nature  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  skepticism.  In  its  pl.ace  in  the 
j  mind,  in  its  due  relation  to  all  our  other 
I  faculties,  this  tendency  to  doubt  is  not 
junhe.althy;  for,  by  its  continual  aid,  wo 
are  led  to  question  and  cast  off  every 
wrong  or  inq>erfect  thought ;  but,  in  its 
ex.aggeration,  skepticism  is  one  of  the 
Avorst  of  mental  diseases,  upturning  sub¬ 
jective  taith  in  all  things,  and  leading 
j  ineirs  sotils  into  the  dark  A'oid  of  utter 
I  tmb<*lief,  where  there  is  nothing  to  cling 
I  to,  and  nothing  to  hope  for.  Hut  this 


philosophy,  and  for  its  immediate  influence 
on  the  schoolmen,  llte  more  numerous 
sections  of  Arabian  philosophers  remain 
yet  to  be  considered  ;  and  an  examination 
of  the  leading  points  of  their  systems  will 
be  equally  v^uable  with  the  previous  in- 
(piiry,  not  so  much  for  the  actual  re.sults 
at  which  they  .arriA’cd,  .os  for  the  analogies 
which  they  offer.  That  is  to  say,  the  use 
of  such  an  examination  is  not  historical, 
but  psychological.  It  shows  us  that  the 
theories  which  most  commonly  pass  for 
individual  aberrations  of  thought  are 
nece.ssarv  developments  of  the  hum.an 
mind.  The  inherent  defects  of  our  modes 
of  thinking,  the  tendency  to  stop  short 
of  the  end,  the  want  of  width  of  view, 
have  in  every  country  an  outwjird  exist¬ 
ence  in  philosophical  sects,  as  Avell  as  a 
subjective  existence  in  thinkers.  For  in¬ 


distortion  of  the  skeptical  elennmt  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  Avhen  it  takes  a  man  Avholly 
and  makes  all  his  thinkings  run  in  this 
j  .single  channel,  ]irompts  those  Avho  feel  it 
to  cluster  together  and  give  their  system 
an  outward  expression.  Thus  the  Skof>- 
I  tics  existed  not  only  in  Greece  and  Home  ; 
not  only  under  another  name  are  they  ex- 
'  isting  still ;  but  they  are  to  bo  found, 

I  neces.s.arily,  among  the  philosophers  of 
Arabia.  In  liict  there  is  not  one  of  the 
[  many  schools  of  Greece  which  h.as  not  re- 
1  j>roduced  itself  continually  since,  and  of 
which  every  thinker  has  not  the  elements 
and  every  country  the  evidence. 

But  Ave  must  pass  noAv  to  the  schools, 
deriving  our  account  chiefly  from  the 
excellent  work  of  M,  Schmblders.  The 
Motakhallitns  are,  for  many  reasons,  the 
most  important  of  these  schools ;  but 


stance,  one  of  the  most  common  faults  of  chiefly  for  the  exact  analogy  Avhich  they 
incipient  thinkers  is  an  indulgence  in  par-  ofter  to  the  earlier  schoolmen  and  Iho 
tial  views  and  superficial  conceptions,  dogmatic  theologians  of  the  Uomi.sh 
which  decei\'e  the  mind  by  their  apparent  Church.  Their  name  itself  stamps  their 
comprehensiveness.  This  njuTowuess  of  creed. 
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'Hio  Motalch.-illims,  dividing  the  re.al  as  ' 
they  Imd  divided  the  non-real,  distin¬ 
guished  the  wm'w.t«ry,  that  is,  that  which 
rumt  be,  from  tlio  possible  or  <fepen(hnt, 
tliat  is,  th.at  which  ma;/  he.  Tlie  former 
is,  in  modern  phraseology,  tlie  absolute  ; 
and  consists  only  of  one  licing,  who  is  re- 
g.ardotl,  in  the  first  class  of  the  sciences, 
(inetajihysic  proper,)  as  the  Vncoiuli- 
tioned ;  in  the  second  class,  (n.atural  the¬ 
ology,)  .as  the  Ood  of  nature;  in  the 
third  class,  (theology  ])roper,)  ns  the  Clod 
of  revelation.  I’o.ssible  beings,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  relative,  imply  a  cause; 
which  notion  of  causality  is  an  a  priori 
intuition.  They  are  divisible  into  sub¬ 
stances  and  attributes,  according  as  they 
are,  or  are  not,  the  subjects  of  inherence. 
Substances  consist  either  of  bodies,  or  of 
simple  substances,  according  as  they  are, 
or  are  not,  divisible ;  and  V)odies  are 
either  simple  or  compounded.  Simple 
bodies  are  those  which  are  formed  of  simi¬ 
lar  particles ;  (as,  in  modern  chemistry, 
those  which  are  formed  by  the  attraction 
of  cohesion ;)  compounded  bodies  are 
those  of  which  the  sevend  parts  are  dis¬ 
similar.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is 
a  disputed  question  wlietlier  the  particles 
are  infinite  or  infinite  in  divisibility,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ^lotakhallims  main- 
t.aining  their  finlty.  In  most  minor  ineta- 
jthysical  <|uestiotis  they  were  at  decided 
variance  with  the  “  philosopbers,”  reject¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  the  distinction  between 
the  matter  and  Ibrm  of  a  body,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  that  of  essence  and  accidents; 
ami,  above  all,  contending  for  the  non- 
eternity  of  matter.  The  arguments  on 
this  latter  point  show  the  Arabic  use  of 
the  dilemma.  If  matter  existed  in  eter¬ 
nity,  before  time,  it  existed  either  in 
tnotion  or  at  rest.  Suppose  it  to  have 
been  in  motion  ;  but  motion  implies  rela¬ 
tivity  of  either  place  or  time,  both  of 
which  are  incompatible  with  eternity. 
Suppose  it  to  have  been  at  rest ;  then 
motion  must  either  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  matter,  or  not.  If  it  was  not, 
the  hypothesis  falls  at  once,  because  it 
is  evident  that  matter  has  received  motion. 
If  the  other  alternative  is  taken,  then  be¬ 
fore  motion  could  be  communicated  to 
matter,  it  must  h.ave  existed  ;  but  the  first 
part  of  the  .argument  has  shown  th.at  mo¬ 
tion  could  not  h.'vve  existed.  Q.  E.  I). 

Simple  bodies  are  either  elementary 
bodies  or  spiritual  bodies:  the  former 
being  atoms,  or  globules,  of  fire,  (the  most 


spiritual,  because  the  most  volatile  of  the 
elements,)  air,  w.ater,  and  earth.  The 
latter  are  subdivided  into  three  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  influence,  govern,  or  in 
no  way  affect  bodies.  The  first  class  con¬ 
sists  of  the  ten  intelligences — the  beings 
nearest  God,  successive  eman.ations  from 
him,  governing  the  spheres  in  their  order, 
.and  producing  (like  the  First  Intellect  of 
the  “  philosophers”)  the  vivifying  “  souls 
of  the  spheres.”  ITie  second  class  con¬ 
sists  of  these  “  souls  of  the  spheres,”  or 
celestial  angels,  and  of  the  “  spheres  of 
the  earth,”  or  terrestrial  .angels.  Tlie  third 
class  consists  of  the  cherui)im,  Avhose  na¬ 
ture  is  essentially  good ;  of  the  dovlls, 
whose  nature  is  essentially  evil ;  and  of 
the  genii,  whose  nature  is  capable  of  both 
good  ami  evil.  The  souls  of  men  belong 
to  the  second  class,  and  are  necessarily 
immaterial :  the  proof  Avhich  they  adduce 
for  this  is  imjM>rtant,  namely,  that  con¬ 
sciousness  is  indivisible,  and  therefore  in- 
cor]x>real.  It  is  not  ajiterior  in  existence 
to  the  body,  but  yet  it  is  independent  of 
the  body  :  it  is  merely  in  union  with  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  vital  powers, 
to  which  it  transmits  its  faculties  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  them  by  the  body’s 
aid.  These  faculties  are  either  sensitive 
or  active:  the  sensitive  faculties  .are  either 
intern.al  or  external :  the  latter  con.sist  of 
the  five  senses ;  the  former  consist  of, 
1.  Common-sense  or  perception,  (exactly 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  modern 
Scottish  school ;)  2.  The  representative 
fiMilty ;  3.  Imagination;  4.  Memory; 
5.  The  reproductive  faculty,  which  is 
I  called  “  reflection,”  Avhen  guided  by  rea¬ 
son  ;  “  fancy,”  Avhen  guided  by  imagina- 
I  tion.  The  active  faculties  are  either  sim- 
]>ly  physical  or  partly  dependent  on  our 
i  Avill ;  the  latter  being  those  of  appetite, 
auger,  and  motion  of  the  limbs.  Hut  be- 
'  yond  all  these  the  soul  has  powers  of  its 
!  own  which  never  come  doAvn  into  contact 
;  with  the  body,  and  by  these  it  is  th.at  it 
'  has  the  power  of  contemplation  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  infinite. 

I  We  now  come  to  attributes,  or  acci- 
I  dents,  Avhich  are  of  two  kinds,  one  be- 
I  longing  exclusively  to  animate  substances, 
'  the  other  also  to  those  n  hich  are  in.ani- 
'  mate.  The  latter  consist  of  such  things 
'  .as  heat,  cold,  color,  and  especi.ally  appa- 
*  rition,  that  is,  motion,  rest,  union,  and 
'  disjunction :  the  foianer  comprehend  life 
I  .and  de.ath,  Avhich  are  properties  of  the 
I  body ;  science  and  ignorance,  which  are 
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properties  of  the  soul.  Science  lias  three  i  which  is  next  in  importance  to  the  dogma- 
grades ;  if  it  depends  on  external  au- !  tic  theologians,  because  they  are,  as  their 
thority,  it  is  called  iminediaXe  ;  if  it  de- 1  name  itself  signifies,  the  “  hissetUers  ”  of 
pends  on  the  internal  or  external  senses,  j  Islamism.  They  arose  in  the  first  century 
It  is  called  evident;  if  it  dejiends  on  I  of  the  Hegira,  as  a  strictly  theological 
reasoning,  it  is  called  spe*'ulative.  The  j  party,  defending  the  doctrine  of  divine 
two  imperfect  forms  of  science  are  doubt  predestination.  This  doctrine  was  held 
and  opinion :  the  fonner  arising  when,  i  with  various  modifications,  some  main- 
after  an  examination  of  a  question,  neither ;  taining  th.at  both  good  and  evil  w'cre  pn*- 
the  thesis  nor  the  antithesis  ]>reponder- 1  destinated  ;  others,  that  not  only  was  this 
ates ;  the  latter  being  the  subjective  pre- '  the  case,  but  that  man  has  no  kiud  of 
fcrenceof  one  or  the  other.  The  attri-  choice  in  his  actions ;  others  added,  that 
bute  of  the  soul,  by  which  the  materials  of  |  therefore  .actions  were  useless,  faith  .alone 
science  are  received,  is  intelligence,  con- ;  being  necessary  for  salvation.  Hut  all 
stituting  the  “  understanding  ”  of  the  ;  these  phases  of  fatalism  were  rejected  by 
Kantian  philosophy,  but  having  a  more  ,  the  real  founder  of  the  Motazelites,  Wacil 
practical  tendency.  The  active  proper- i  of  Hassora,  who  insisted  upon  human' re¬ 
ties  of  the  soul  are  power  and  weakness, !  sponsibility,  and,  though  holding  justifica- 
desire  and  aversion:  but  desire  is  the  tion  by  faith,  held  also  the  necessity  of 
Aristotelian  (hvXrjotg,  not  the  modern  works.  Nearly  all  his  doctrines  on  this 
faculty  of  will,  and  includes  under  it  all  the  point  are  coincident  with  those  of  Luther, 
phases  of  love.  ^  to  whom  he  bears  in  all  respects  a  most 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  the  doctrines  singular  analogy  ;  and  his  followers,  alike 
which  this  school  maintained  on  the  snl)-  in  their  history  and  their  creeds,  are,  mu- 
ject  of  the  c.jitogories,  since  they  show  tut  is  mutandis^  the  complete  par.allel  of 
verj"  clearly  th.at  the  bo.a3t  ed  discoveries  of ,  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Christianity, 
modem  nomin.alists  are  only  the  revival  It  is  somewhat  rem.ark.able,  t«x),  that  the 
of  a  long-neglected  hyiKjthesis.  They  principle  of  which  Protestantism  is  often 
divided  the  domain  of  semiblo  knowledge,  siiid  to  be  the  vindication  —  the  assertion 
as  we  have  just  seen,  into  .substances  and  ,  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  conse- 
accidents:  the  latter  being,  1.  llelative ;  quent  priority  of  resison  to  revelation — 
2.  Non-relative.  Relative  accidents  are  was  as  clearly  enunciated  in  this  Anabian 
divisible  into  seven  cat egorl'jg :  1.  re  /  school  as  by  the  stoutest  of  its  modern 

2.  When;  3.  lidntion ;  I.  defenders.  In  a  strictly  philosophical 

5.  Action  ;  6.  Passion  ;  7.  Situation.  i  point  of  view,  they  deserve  considerable 
Non-relative  accidents  are  divisible  into  i  attention  for  the  M  ay  in  M'hich  they  start- 
the  categories  of  quatitity  and  quulitif ;  ed  and  conducted  the  great  Arabian  con- 
the  category  of  quantity  being  subdivided  ;  troversies  on  Idealism.  We  h.ave  sufti- 
into  conthifious  quantity,  (sp.ace  and  time,)  j  ciently  stated  the  controversy  already,  atnl 
and  discrete  qu.antity,  (number  ;)  and  the  |  we  shall  not  recur  to  it ;  but  it  must  be 
category  of  quality  being  subdivided  into, ;  added,  that  the  two  great  Motazelite  uni- 
1.  Qualities  of  bodies ;  2.  Qualities  of  the  j  versities — that  of  Bagdad  and  that  of  Bas- 
soul ;  8.  Qu.alities  of  physical  cap.acity ;  j  sora — were  quite  at  variance  with  each 
4.  Qualties  of  quantities,  (for  example, ;  other  in  the  parts  M-hieh  they  respectively 
unity.)  All  these  the  Motakhallims  main-  took.  The  Motazelites  of  liagdad  M’ero 
tabled  to  be  merely  mental  abstractions,  i  conceptual ists,  maintaining  that  the  “  pos- 
a  logical  and  not  a  re:il  classificiition  :  and  ;  sible  non-real  ”  is  tluit  which  does  not  now 
as  the  category  of  <piautity  includes  both  ;  exist  actually,  but  only  potentially,  that  is, 
space  and  time,  it  is  obvious  that  Hp,ace  th.at  M'hich  God  m.ay  cause  to  exist  by  in- 
and  time  are  as  unreal  as  the  rest ;  time, ,  ve.sting  M'ith  essentiality.  Those  of  Bas- 
for  instance,  being  defined  as  “  the  con- 1  soni,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for  the 
nection  of  a  fact  of  our  imagin.ation  M'ith  ,  most  part  ultra-re.alists,  maintaining  th.it 
a  knoMTi  fact, which  is  necessary  to ^ving  I  the  “  jiossible  non-real”  is  in  fact  the 
definiteneas  to  that  fact  M'hen  we  wish  to  ]  world  of  sensible  phenomena  ;  that  is, 
represent  it  to  ourselves  or  to  others a  ;  they  assumed  that  the  “  real  ”  is  coinci- 
definition  v.aguo  enough,  but  having  an  dent  M'ith  the  physic.al,  .and  therefore  ne- 
important  gemi  of  truth. — Tliisis  the  sum  j  cessarily  denied  the  attribute  of  reality  to 
of  the  mctaphysic  of  the  Motakhallims.  :  that  which  can  not  have  a  subjective  as 
The  Motazelites  constitute  the  school  |  well  us  au  objective  existenoe. 
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These  three  schools,  the  philosophers, 
the  Motakh.'illims,  ancl  the  jMotazelites, 
comprehend  all  that  is  really  important  in 
Arabian  theology ;  but,  to  complete  our 
j»lan,  we  must  now  i)as,s  to  some  of  the 
minor  schools,  all  of  which,  even  more 
than  the  two  preceding  ones,  were,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  rather  theological  than 
philosophical.  First  of  all  are  the  Soph¬ 
ists,  of  whom  we  need  not  say  more  than 
that  their  most  prominent  doctrines  are 
the  misconceptions  of  Ileracleitus,  which 
we  find  in  the  mouth  of  Protagoras  in 
Plato’s  Thc(Pte(its-^i\\*i  non-certainty  of 
knowledge  and  the  consequent  universali¬ 
ty  of  “  opinion.”  Ne.\t  to  these,  wo  may 
rank  the  Sonianites  or  Skeptirs,  with 
whom,  as  in  (Ireece,  the  Sophists  had 
much  common  ground.  Their  fimdamen- 
tal  maxim  assorted  the  .absolute  impossi¬ 
bility  of  any  specul.ative  scietice  whatever, 
and  the  re.asons  which  they  alleged  for 
this  have  often  since  been  revived.  Firstly, 
they  said,  if  science  were  possible  there 
w’oidd  be  no  more  controversy  between 
metaphysici.ans  th.an  there  is  between 
matheniaticians  ;  secondly,  the  method  of 
science  being  syllogistic,  and  the  syllogism 
proceeding  from  known  premises,  we  .are 
thus  limited  .at  the  outset  of  speculation  to 
that  which  we  know  .already  ;  lastly,  the 
min<l  can  not  fully  embrace  two  proposi¬ 
tions  .at  once,  .and  therefore  the  syllogism 
is  really  inqwssiblc  as  a  method  of  inier- 
ence.  Thu  theological  results  of  Skepti¬ 
cism  appear  to  have  been  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  revelation  and  thence  of  a 
fiiture  state  :  another  jyroof  of  the  close 
relation  between  true  j>hilosophy  and  true 
theology,  and  of  the  natural  termin.ation 
of  sensationalism  in  “  iwsitivism,”  the  de¬ 
nial  of  mystenr  in  the  deni.al  of  God. 
Other  schools,  lor  instance,  the  Is)oaili(es, 
were  skeptical  to  a  much  more  limited 
extent,  and  on  much  more  re.asonable 
grounds.  They  rested  the  impossibility 
of  metaphysic  on  the  limitation  of  hu¬ 
man  conceptions.  We  c.an  never,  they 
said,  (like  a  school  which  h.as  g.athored 
some  strength  in  modem  times,)  go  bi?- 
yond  our  conceptions :  but  all  our  con¬ 
ceptions  arc  finite:  therefore  also  our 
knowledge. 

The  systems  into  which  philosophy 
shaped  itself  at  its  first  arising  in  Greece, 
especi.ally  the  Ionic  schools,  seem  to  have 
reproduced  themselves  exactly  in  the  sim¬ 
ilar  state  of  thought  which  existed  in 
Arabia.  The  Dahrites,  or  Fatalists,  built 


chiefly  on  the  notion  of  necessity,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  Ileracleitus  and  EmiH*- 
docles ;  making  the  world  and  all  its  acci¬ 
dents  the  fruits  of  an  universal  and  inex- 
or.able  law.  The  Naturalists  m.ade  philo¬ 
sophy  to  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  either  denying  or  ignor¬ 
ing  supersensuous  existence,  and  therefore 
supersensuous  science ;  while  a  crowd  of 
similar  sects  brought  Materialism  to  bear 
uj)on  theology,  especially  upon  the  nature 
of  the  existence  of  GckI,  as  to  whether 
he  exists  in  the  world  or  out  of  the  world, 
and  whether  his  nature  is  not  in  some  sense 
m.aterial. 

But  a  school  of  more  interest  was  that 
of  the  llernanites,  which  revived  the  spirit 
and  many  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  Sabadsm.  They  reappeared  again  in 
some  of  the  media'val  .alchemists,  at  least 
in  the  form  under  which  the  alchemists 
conveyed  their  doctrines  to  the  uninitiat¬ 
ed.  They  ha<l  a  theory  of  strange  and 
fancifid  beauty,  which  made  m.an  physi¬ 
cally  the  oftspring  of  the  pure  elements 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  who  rule  the 
world;  the  latter  being  the  fathers,  or 
givers  of  form,  impressing  themselves 
upon  m.atter,  and  so  reproducing  in  man 
the  im.age  of  tied.  They  adopted  the 
Kastern  theory  of  cyles,  the  birth  of  the 
world  from  nothing,  and  its  return  to  the 
same,  after  traversing  the  perimeter  of 
thirty  thousand  years.  Tliey  made  evil 
to  be  simply  the  result  of  unpropitious 
stars  and  impure  elements,  the  tailing 
short  of  Goil’s  plan  of  creation,  as  good 
is  the  fidlillment  and  accomjilishment  of 
it.  They  carried  the  Gnostic  arguments 
on  eternity  to  their  legitim.ate  result  by 
m.aking  Jioe  eternal  things  :  God,  the  soul, 
matter,  space,  .and  time.  Tlie  soul  is 
eternal  and  ])rimltive,  they  s.aid,  because 
all  things  born  in  time  participate  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  time  and  space,  because  the  8upi>osi- 
tion  of  their  non-existence  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms.  The  ftmdamentaldiflicultyof 
cosmology  was  evaded  by  the  supposition 
that  creation  w'as  a  mistake,  a  momentary 
act  of  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
eternal  soul,  caused  by  its  becoming  sud¬ 
denly  conscious  of  matter  and  desirous  of 
tasting  material  pleasures,  so  that  it  left 
its  original  abode,  and  being  fused  with 
matter  in  a  kind  of  chemical  union 
was  unable  to  return.  Knowledge, 
they  said,  is  the  only  path  by  which 
it  can  bo  restored  to  its  fatherland ; 
and,  above  all,  the  knowdedge  which 
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aspires  after  the  spiritual  world,  and  tends  I  spirits  was  realised  and  expressed  in  the 
to  separate  it  from  all  communiou  with  !  Koran ;  so  that  every  senteuce  and  idea 
the  flesh.  |  of  the  Koran  had  its  correspondence  in 

The  two  sects  which  remain  for  notice  I  outward  facts,  and  every  word  and  letter 
are,  even  more  than  the  precediiifri  reli- 1  its  correspondence  in  sensible  Ixxlies. 
jxious,  not  philosophical  communities.  I  Thence  folio w’ed  a  synthesis  of  Jewish 
The  first  of  them  is  known  by  several  '  Cabbalism  with  traditional  I’ythasforism ; 
n.ames,  especially  by  that  of  Jintinites  or  ^  the  laws  of  the  numbers  of  the  letters  of 
Allegorizers^  and  probably  derived  the  i  the  Koran  were  the  laws  of  the  mysteries 
outward  shape  of  most  of  its  metaphysics  I  of  the  world.  And  from  the  other  part 
from  the  Jewish  schools  of  Alexandria.  '  of  their  creed  flowed  the  implicit  faith  in 
Their  God  w;is  the  highest  vTronraaig  of  j  a  spiritual  director,  who  was  the  sole  de* 
the  Neo-I’latonists  ;  one  of  whom  not  i  jmsitary  of  the  truth,  even  of  the  Koi*an, 
even  existence  was  to  be  predicted,  that  i  and  in  whose  infallible  words  they  were 
he  might  be  conceived  to  be  wholly  free  I  content  to  merge  their  indivi<lual  intelli- 
from  human  liinit.ations.  Their  cosmology  genee  as  well  as  their  individual  freedom, 
was  mainly  th.at  which  runs  through  the  La.st  of  all  we  come  to  the 

rest  of  the  Arabian  schools,  and  Avhich  phase  of  Orietital  mysticism  Mhich  has 
finds  its  most  complete  expression  in  '  attracted  most  attention  in  the  West.  It 
Plotinus  ;  the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  ])robably,  jis  M.  Schmolders  remarks, 
of  that  of  the  Ilatinitcs  being  the  micro-  '  rather  a  rule  of  life  than  a  system  of  doc- 
cosmic  nature  of  man.  This  latter  led  to  '  trine,  a  monastic  order  rather  than  a 
their  most  prominent  doctrine:  “As  the  f>hilos(»phy.  It  is  the  way  towards  “the 
higher  world  (that  of  exist-  Itlesscd  life,”  the  att(*mpt  at  the  earthly 

ence)  has  its  universal  intelligenct*  and  i  realization  of  the  /ifof  i9t<.>pr/rfiif6c.  Of 
universal  soul,  so  in  the  sensible  worhl  it  course,  like  all  other  schools,  its  real  origin 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  intel-  '  is  to  be  found  in  the  exaggeratkm  of 
ligence  and  a  soul,  each  at  once  universal  '  the  mystical  tendencies  which  exist  in 
and  individnalizt'd.  Thisindividualiz.ation  '  most  men’s  mitids  ;  but  the  particular  out- 
of  the  world’s  universal  intelligence  b  the  :  ward  form  of  the  develo]ttnent  of  these 
Prophet;  of  the  nniA-ersal  soul,  the  1  tendencies  in  Anibia  can  be  clearly  traced 
Imaum.  Individual  souls  are  directed  in  ■  to  the  ^influence  of  the  Xeo-Platouists 
this  lower  world  by  the  Prophet  and  the  '  and  the  lirahmins.  The  school  of  Ploti- 
Imauin,  as  the  spheres  are  directed  in  the  !  nus,  which  probably  occasioned  Chi-istian 
higher  W'orld  by  the  movement  of  the  I  monachism,  and  certainly  fashioju'd  the 
universal  intelligence  and  universal  soul  thoughts  of  St.  Dionyisus  .Vreopagita  and 
themselves.  The  direction  of  thoPro-'St.lk'rnard.wasaidedinPersiabythein- 
phet  and  the  Imaum  is  as  indispensable  herent  bent  of  Islamisman<l  the  prei*xisting 
to  the  perfection  of  the  individual  soul,  j  relics  of  Magism.  And  thus  the  dream  alike 
as  the  direction  of  the  universal  intelli- 1  of  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Platonist  was 
gence  and  soul  to  the  heavenly  sjthercs.  I  transmuted  from  a  sha<iowy  cloud-land 
The  soul  will  be  perfect  when  it  is  united  |  into  an  organized  actuality.  The  end  of 
to  tliis  intelligence,  which  Avill  take  place  I  all  things  was  its  realization,  ami  this 
at  the  resurrection ;  and  then  also  the  realization  consisted  in  the  losing  of  self 
things  w'hich  are  formed  from  the  union  1  in  God,  which  again  was  accomplishe<l  by 
of  the  splieres  and  the  elements  will  be  ecstasy,  or  the  utter  abnegation  of  con- 
decomposed,  the  earth  will  vanish  aw'ay,  sciousness  in  the  fullness  of  perfect  know- 
all  these  partial  good  things  will  be  re-  ledge.  The  cosmology  of  the  Sufis  difler- 
united  to  the  universal  soul,  all  partial  ed  only  in  minor  detail  from  the  orthodox 
bad  things  to  Satan,  and  thenceforth  there  Neo-Platonism  which  nO  .\rabian  philoso- 
will  be  infinite  and  eternal  perfection.”*  '  pher  seems  to  have  entirely  disavowed  : 
lint  the  correspomlence  between  the  two  |  but  the  metaphysic  of  their  cosmology 
w<»rlds  wjis  not  confined  to  these  great  !  was  pccTiliar  to  themselves.  The  world 
pointsalone;  all  the  world  was  an  allegory|;  was  to  them  the  reflex  of  (iod’s  thoughts 
there  wms  no  Cict  or  thing  in  the  world  of  u]>on  himself;  the  sight  which  ho  has  of 
sense  which  had  not  its  correspondence  in  himself  in  the  non-existent.  Put  the  very 
the  world  of  spirits.  Hut  this  world  of  comjirehension  of  most  of  their  theories 

reipiires  the  very  ecstasy  of  which  they 
speak ;  and  we  can  only  ]>oint  them  out  to 


*  Schmolders,  p.  203. 
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those  who  can  view  them  in  the  broad  led  by  secmiiiG:  orthodoxy  of  expression 
ground  of  universal  mysticism.  or  ambiguity  of  language  :  .and,  moreover, 

their  ancient  oi»ponents  give  the  truest 
Cui  bono  ?  it  will  perhaps  bo  said,  as  groumls  for  their  argumentative  refuta- 
this  list  of  Arabian  schools  is  closed  :  and  tion.  This  is  the  method  of  analogy  ; 
we  are  ready  with  an  answer.  Apart  which  to  the  philosophical  student  be- 
from  their  merely  scientific  value,  there  comes  ultimately  the  method  of  induction, 
are  two  chief  sources  of  interest.  In  the  and  passes  from  the  evolution  of  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  |>hases  of  error  in  communities  to  those 
the  history  of  j)hilosoj)hy  is  cyclical :  in  of  the  human  mind, 
every  country  it  begins  and  ends  with  In  the  next  ])lace,  however  far  this 
analogous  laws  of  birth  and  growth  :  so  analogj'  be  carried,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  philosophy  of  every  country  of  the  historical  influence  which  these 
m.ay  be  supposed  to  have  an  analogy  intli  schools  of  Ar.abia  have  had  upon  succeed- 
our  own.  Hut  in  the  case  of  Arabian  ing  thought,  even  to  our  own  times.  They 
thought  there  is  more  than  analogy  of  acted  upon  the  schoolmen,  and  the  school- 
law  :  there  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  in  men  linger  amongst  us  still.  They  made 
subject-matter.  Especially  in  ]ihilosophi-  the  schoolmen  Aristotelians,  and  Aristote- 
eal  theology  :  sciireely  any  system  has  !  li.anism  is  now  almost  jiart  of  our  creed, 
arisen  in  Christendom  which  had  not  a  It  is  mingled  with  our  language  and  lil- 
similar  existence  long  ago  in  the  Eastern  I  erature,  until  the  denial  of  it  seems  like 
or  Western  Khalifate.  “  There  is  nothing  !  the  deni.al  of  an  axiom.  Even  theologi- 
new  under  the  sun.”  Even  schemes  of  cal  controversies  are  often  only  the  rem- 
metaphysic  have,  for  the  most  part,  only  nants  of  those  quibbles  of  jihilosophy 
the  freshne.ss  of  flowers:  they  are  boni  which  the  school  of  Thomas  Aquinas  bor- 
out  of  a  decay  to  which  they  will  return,  rowed  from  Averroes.  The  sacramental 
and  from  which  they  will  be  born  .agjiiti.  controversy,  for  example,  has  often  been 
The  knowle<lge  of  this  will  be  of  the  nothing  more  than  a  discussion  of  the 
greatest  service  in  dealing  with  the  shal-  question  of  “  subst.ance  and  accidents,” 
low  theological  theories  which  at  present  which  divided  the  Catholics  and  Protest- 
j)revail.  Tliey  must  be  tre.ated  as  mere  ants  of  Arabia  :  and  one  of  the  most  difti- 
rcjiroductions — borrowed,  although  |X‘r-  cult  of  theological  tasks  is  to  discnt.angle 
haps  not  with  any  consciotis  plagiarism,  i  the  true  point  at  issue  from  the  mass  of 
from  forgotten  thinkers.  This  does  not  [  Aristotelian  j)hraseolog\'  which  encrusts 
go  to  jwove  their  absolute  falsity:  it  |  it.  The  history  of  theological  terminology 
merely  destroys  their  pretensions  to  uni-  j  remains  yet  to  be  written ;  but  few  works 
versality  and  originality.  They  are  .all  j  could  do  more  to  further  the  progress  of 
])artial ;  they  are  all  exaggerations  of  dit- 1  apostolical  Christianity  than  one  which 
lerent  truths:  their  basis  is  right  in  itself,  ]  would  clear  away  the  tangled  thicket  of 
but  not  right  out  of  due  relation.  And  |  words  and  phrases  Mhieh  besets  us  on 
the  most  successful  w.ay  of  meeting  them  j  ever^  side  ;  which  would  show  the 
is  to  strip  them  of  their  (’hristi.an  jihraseo- 1  origin  and  re.al  meaning  of  the  terms 
logy,  re<lucing  them  as  far  as  ]>ossiblc  to  about  which  M'e  contend ;  and  which 
an  algebnucal  form,  and  then  to  show  would  leave  controversialists  no  room  for 
their  analogies  in  other  cycles  of  thought  doubting  that  many  of  the  great  |)oints 
—  for  instance,  in  that  of  Arabia.  In  of  their  controversy  spring  not  from  the 
this  way  a  far  clearer  idea  is  gained  of  Scriptures,  but  from  Aristotelian  and 
their  causes  and  nature :  we  are  not  mis-  Arabian  forms  of  thought.  • 
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From  the  North  Brltlte  ueriev, 

DECAY  OF  MODERN  S  A  T I R  E .  * 


The  iwetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin^  now 
more  than  half  a  centui'y  old,  contains 
the  latest  specimens  which  have  been 
produced  in  England  of  true  satire — of 
satire  which  is  likely  to  stand  the  test  of 
time.  The  satires  of  Moore  and  Byron 
are  already  obsolete,  and  would  rarely 
meet  our  eyes  but  for  the  place  they  ne¬ 
cessarily  occupy  in  the  “  complete  works” 
of  these  poets.  The  conditions  under 
which  satire  is  likely  to  be  well  written, 
are  even  more  rare  than  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  good  poetry.  The  writer  must  be 
a  man  of  very  great  vigor  of  intellect — 
even  greater  than  that  which  would  make 
a  good  poet  upon  grave  subjects — for  he 
must  subdue  and  bring  into  the  realm  of 
poetry  the  most  refractory  kind  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  he  must  have  a  good  grievance^ 
one  w'hich  has  the  rare  recommendation 
of  having  at  once  a  special  and  temporal, 
and  an  abiding,  public  interest.  Personal 
satires,  without  the  latter  element,  are  in 
reality  no  more  than  vulgar  libels — allow¬ 
ing  the  maxim,  “  the  greater  the  truth, 
the  greater  the  libel and  satires,  with¬ 
out  the  personal,  or  i)arty,  element,  are 
not  satires,  but  “  didactic  poems” — things 
which  the  world  has  very  projKirly  agreed 
to  nauseate.  That  which  is  to  blame  in 
the  social  body,  before  it  can  be  asslmi- 

*  Poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin:  Comprising  the  Cele- 
braied  Political  and  Satirical  Poems,  Parodies,  and 
Jen  dC Esprit  of  the  Right  Uon.  George  Canning,  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  Right  Uon. 
J.  U.  Frere,  W.  Gifford,  Esq.,  the  Right  Uon.  W. 
Pitt,  0.  ElRs,  Esq.,  and  Others.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  Ouaki.es  Eouonds.  Second  Edition. 
London:  1854.  8ro. 

MeUbveus-Uipponax.  The  Biglow  Papers.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  and  (k>pious 
Index,  by  Uoubr  Wu>bur,  A.M.  Fourth  Edition. 
Boston:  1856.  8vo. 

The  Age ;  a  Colloquial  Satire.  By  Ptiiup  James 
Bailey.  London:  1858.  8va 

Uumbug  Attacked,  in  Church,  Law,  Physic,  Army, 
and  Navy.  A  Poem.  By  Mr.  Jomi  Bdij,  Juu. 
lAindon .  1858.  8vo. 

Two  MWiona.  By  Wiluam  Allkt  Bctleb, 
Author  of  AotAtnp  to  Wear.  Loudon:  1858. 


lated  by  the  poetical  digestion,  must  bo 
cooked  up  with  the  salt  of  wit  and  the 
pepper  of  personality.  Even  then  there 
is  something  very  unsatisfictory,  to  the 
cultivateil  imagination,  iu  most  forms  of 
satire.  With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  salt 
always  loses  some  of  its  sharpness,  and 
the  pepper  becomes  less  pricking  to  the 
palate  ;  and  the  harsh  and  essentially  un- 
poetical  and  properly  unversifiable  nega- 
tive  character  of  censure,  aoipures  a  more 
or  less  repulsive  predominance.  Wo  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  parody — although 
sadly  susceptible  of  foolish  application — 
is  the  form  of  satire  which  host  justities 
the  employment  of  verse.  Verse,  even 
of  the  lowest  kind,  is  an  assertion,  at  the 
outset,  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
“  move  harmonious  numbers.”  Now, 
mere  censure,  or  mere  ridicule,  docs  not 
do  any  such  thing  ;  witness  the  satires  of 
Pojie,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
smoothest,  and,  at  the  H.arae  time,  the 
least  “  harmonious”  numbers  iii  the  world. 
Pope’s  numbers  never  approach  to  being 
musical,  properly  siioaking,  except  when 
he  rises  above  the  merely  negative  cha¬ 
racter  of  most  of  his  satires,  and  becomes 
really  indignant,  or  when  lie  assumes  a 
sympathy  wdtli  what  he  satirizes,  as  iu 
that  delightful  poem,  T/ie  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  Ill  the  first  case,  the  negative 
character  of  blame  or  ridicule  becomes 
subordinated  to  the  positive  and  poetical 
love  of  good,  implied  in  indignation  ;  and, 
in  the  second,  he  adopts  the  truest  form 
of  satire — its  most  thoroughly  poetical 
and  genuine  form — that  of  a  humorous 
adoption  of,  and  assumption  o^  symjiathy 
with  the  absurd. 

Most  of  the  satires  of  the  Anti-Jacobin 
were  written  in  the  happiest  form,  and 
under  the  happiest  conditions.  Their 
authors  were  men  of  great  intellectual 
vigor  and  worldly  knowledge — that  es¬ 
sential  constituent  of  the  truly  poetical 
no  less  than  the  political  character ;  and 
they  had  a  most  excellent  grievance. 
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The  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution  | 
had  been  more  or  less  accepted  in  Enj;- : 
land,  to  an  extent  which  must  have  seemed  l 
indescribaldy  alarming  to  men  who  did  ; 
not  need  to  wait  for  the  subsequent  ]>rac-  • 
tical  results,  to  be  convince«l  of  and  horri- : 
tied  at  their  nature.  Men  of  the  i)ureat 
lives  and  highest  imaginations,  Words- ! 
worth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  .among  others,  | 
■were  deceived  and  soduce<l  by  the  boast ' 
of  the  near  approach  of  that  “  good  time  1 
coming,”  which  has  at  all  times  posswsed  ; 
such  charms  for  the  poctic.al  fancy,  but 
which  has  always  been  laughed  at  by  men 
whose  judgment  has  been  cultivated  by 
a  knowledge  of  tho  world  and  a  thorough 
training  in  moral  and  historical  science. 
Here  was  an  evil  which  united  the  per¬ 
sonal  .and  tomjKjrary  with  the  abiding  in¬ 
terest,  in  tho  highest  degree.  As  long  as  j 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  there  will ; 
always  be  a  considerable  class  of  persons  j 
at  whom  the  linger  of  scorn,  pointed  by  I 
the  authors  of  the  Anti-tTnt'obin,  towards  1 
jKjrsons  now  no  more,  will  stand  equuHy  i 
directed  ;  but  it  was  only  under'  the  tern- 1 
porary  predominance  of,  and  threatened  j 
clangor  from,  the  principles  of  that  class  i 
in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  French  i 
Revolution,  that  those  persons  and  prin- ' 
ciples  could  produce  the  amount  of  in-  [ 
terest  required  as  a  basis  for  satire.  The  i 
recollection  of  tho  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  which  once  attached  to  the  verses  | 
of  the  Anti-fhieobin^  gives  them  value  to 
readers  of  the  prt'sent  time,  who  probably 
would  not  have  paid  much  attention  to 
the  same  satires,  had  they  appeare<l  in 
our  own  day.  The  same  thing  is  tnie  of 
I fudihrm^l'artuffey  and  every  other  satire 
of  permanent  worth. 

\Ve  have  said  that  parody  is  the  most 
perfect  form  of  satire ;  but,  by  parody  we 
do  not  mean  exclusively  the  ironic'al  imi¬ 
tation  or  paraphrase  of  other  writers. 
The  parody  m.ay  be  th.at  of  a  habit  of 
thought  or  action.  The  essential  of  sati¬ 
rical,  as  distinguished  from  mere  farcicjil, 
parody,  is,  that  it  shall  represent,  with  a 
humorous  assumption  of  sympathy,  the 
satirized  habits  or  principles,  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  development  so  advanced  as  to  be 
their  own  refutation.  The  Poetry  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin  contains  several  irresistibly 
humorous  and  forcible  examples  of  this 
kind  of  satire.  Tlt^  Friend  of  Humanity 
and  the  Knife-Grvider,  is  as  fresh  in  its 
fun  as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday. 
It  is  a  parody  of  Southey’s  Sapphics — 


TTie  Widotr,  of  which  one  stanza  will 
sufllce  to  en.able  our  readers  to  enter  fully 
into  the  p.arody ; 

“  ‘  I  had  a  home  once ;  I  had  once  a  htisband  : 

1  am  a  widow,  poor,  and  broken-hearted  T 
Loud  blew  the  wind,  unheard  was  her  com¬ 
plaining  : 

On  drove  the  chariot” 

Tims  runs  the  imitation  of  Southey’s 
somewhat  illogical  “  invective  against  the 
pride  of  proj>erty 

Friend  of  Humanity. 

“  Needy  knife-grinder !  whither  are  you  going  ? 
Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of 
order ; 

Bleak  blows  the  blast ;  yoiu*  hat  has  got  a 
hole  in’t. 

So  have  your  breeches  I 

“  Weary  knife-grinder !  little  think  tho  proud 
ones. 

Who,  in  their  coaches,  roll  along  the  turn- 
pike- 

Road,  what  hard  work  ’tis  ciying  all  day, 

‘  Knives  and 

Scissors  to  grind,  0  !’  ” 

The  Knife-Grinder.,  and  the  ])arody  on 
an  “Inscription  for  tho  apartment  iu 
Chepstow  Castle,  where  Henry  Martin, 
the  regicide,  was  imprisoned  thirty  years,” 
probably  did  as  good  political  service  as 
was  ever  done  by  an  eipial  amount  of 
literature,  since  literature  existed.  The 
following  is  Southey’s  inscription  : 

“  For  thirty  years,  secluded  from  mankind, 
Here  Martin  lingered.  Often  have  these  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  around  his  prison :  not  to  him 
Did  Nature’s  fair  varieties  exist ; 

Me  never  saw  the  sun’s  delightful  beams. 
Save  when,  though  yon  high  bars  he  poured 
a  sad 

And  broken  splendor.  Dost  thou  ask  his 
crime  ? 

!  He  had  rehell&l  ngaimt  the  king,  and  tat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodlie.st  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 
And  peace  and  liberty.  Wild,  dreams  I  but 
such 

As  Plato  loved ;  such  a.s,  with  holy  zeal. 

Our  Milton  worshiped.  Blessed  hopes ! 
awhile 

From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days. 
When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be 
fulfilled.” 

"Whatever  may  be  one’s  opinion  of 
Henry  Martin,  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh 
I  heartily  at  the  humor  and  force  of  the 
1  following  development  of  the  principle  im- 
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plied  in  Southey’s  approval  of  bloodshed, 
for  the  sake  of  the  realization  of  M'hat  he 
hiinself  represents  as  the  “wild  dreams” 
of  an  individual : 

“  Inscription  for  the  door  of  the  cell  in  New¬ 
gate  where  Mrs.  Ilrownrigg,  the  Prenticide,  was 
confined  previous  to  her  execution. 

‘‘  For  one  long  term,  or  e’er  her  trial  came, 
Here  Itrownrigg  lingered.  Often  have  these 
cells 

Echoed  her  bhisphemie.s,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  screamed  for  fresh  Geneva.  Not  to  her 
Did  the  blythc  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 
St  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand  ; 

Till  at  tlie  last,  in  slow-drawn  cart  she  went 
To  execution.  Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 

She  whipped  two  feuiale  'Prentiws  to  death, 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.  For  her 
mind 

Shape<l  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sage 
schemes ! 

Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans ;  such  as  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton  when  at  college.  For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.  Harsh  laws !  But 
time  ehdll  come 

When  France  »hall  reign,  and  laum  be  all 
repealed'' 

The  picture  in  the  last  five  words  of 
the  revolutionary  inilleuuiuin  is  iuiinitable; 
atid  is  more  fatally  conviucing  in  its  fun 
than  any  amount  of  grave  disquisition, 
even  of  a  Burke. 

In  the  long  piece  called  “  New  Moral¬ 
ity,”  wo  have  an  admirable  example  of  the 
direct  satire  of  indignation  against  a  class 
of  evil  which  had  reached  its  climax  at  the 
period  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  but 
which  has  a  perennial  vitality,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  at  present  almost  as  rampant  in  the 
ordinary  morality  of  France  —  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  its  literature — as  ever;  namely, 
the  substitution  of  morbid  feelings  for 
moral  truth,  and  the  merging  of  indi¬ 
vidual  duties  in  generalities  too  vague  for 
action. 

“  Behold  Philanthropy,  whose  boundless  mind 
Glows  witli  the  general  love  of  all  mankind ; 
Pliilantliropy,  beneath  whose  baneful  sway 
•  Each  patriot  passion  smiles  and  dies  away. 
No  narrow  bigot  he  ;  his  reasoned  view 
Thy  interosts,  England,  ranks  with  thine, 
Peru! 

France  at  our  doors,  he  sees  no  danger  nigh. 
But  heaves  for  Turkey’s  woos  the  impartial 
sigh : 

A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone ; 

The  friend  of  every  country — ^but  his  own. 


Next  comes  a  gentler  virtue.  Ah  !  beware 

Lest  the  harsh  verse  her  slirinking  softness 

scare. 

Sweet  Sensibility,  who  dwells  enshrine<l 

In  the  fine  foldings  of  tho  fueling  mind ! 

.  .  .  Her  feelings  strong. 

False  by  dcgruc.s  and  exi|uisituly  wrung ; 

For  the  crushed  beetle  Jir»t — tho  widowed 
dove. 

And  all  the  warbling  sorrows  of  the  grove  ; 

NeJtt,  for  poor  sutferiug  guilt ;  and,  hut  of 
all. 

For  parents,  friends,  a  k>ng  and  country’s 
fall.” 

This  delightful  volume  ranges  over  a 
great  variety  of  subjects ;  and  uihju  all  it 
is  brilliant,  fresh,  and  full  of  strong  goo<l 
sense.  There  is  scarcely  a  jiage  which 
does  not  dual  a  fatal  blow  to  sumo  moral, 
politicjtl,  or  literary  abuse  or  absurdity. 
A  whole  class  of  ‘‘Didactic  Poems,”  till 
then  respectable,  became  forever  ridicu¬ 
lous  from  the  (Lay  of  tho  ap|»caranoe  of 
“The  l*rogres.s  of  Man,  a  didactic  }*oein, 
with  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  R.  P.  Knight,  Es(j.,”  whose 
Progress  of  Civil  Hioe'ietg  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  provocation.  The  mere  “  arj^u- 
ment”  of  the  first  “canto”  is  a  satire 
comjdete  in  itself:  “The  subject  pro¬ 
posed.  Doubts  and  waverings.  Queries 
not  to  be  answered.  Formation  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  whole,  t^osmogony  ;  or  tho  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world.  The  Devil.  Man. 
Various  clmsses  of  being.  The  influence 
of  the  sexual  appetite — on  tigers — on 
whales — on  crimpt  cod — on  perch — on 
shrimps — on  oysters.  Various  stations 
assigned  to  dill'erent  animals.  Bears  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fur.  Birds  do  not 
graze — nor  fishes  fly — nor  be^ists  live  in 
the  water.  Phmts  equally  contented  with 
their  lot : — Potatoes — Cabbage — Lettuce 
— Leeks — Cucumbers.  Man  only  discon¬ 
tented — Born  a  .savage — Resigns  his  lib¬ 
erty.  Priestcraft.  Kingcraft.  Tyranny 
of  Laws  and  In.stitutions.  The  8av.age 
free — Feeds  on  1”!  )s  and  haws — Animal 
food — He  wonders  if  it  is  good — Resolves 
to  try — Makes  a  bow  and  arrow — Kills  a 
pig — lights  a  fire.  Apostrophe  to  fire,” 
etc.  The  satire  called  The  Rovers 'y  or 
the  Donhle  Arrangement,  was  the  death 
of  the  English  furore  for  the  German 
drama  of  the  day  ;  the  tendency  of  which 
was  “  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  a  sober  con¬ 
tentment  and  regular  discharge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  incident  to  each  man’s  particular  situ¬ 
ation,  a  wild  desire  of  unde^able  latitude 
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and  extravajjanco  —  an  aspiration  after  i 
shapeless  somethings  that  ean  neither  be  i 
described  nor  understood,  a  contemptuous  I 
disgust  at  all  that  js."  The  purpose  of 
this  parody,  according  to  the  preface  ofj 
its  supjmsed  author,  Mr.  Higgins,  is  to  | 
represent  “  the  reciprocal  duties  of  one  or  ' 
more  husbands  to  one  or  more  wives,  and  I 
to  the  children  who  may  happen  to  arise  I 
out  of  this  complicated  and  endearing 
connection.”  The  song  of  llogero,  tie- 
scribed  in  the  list  of l)r.amatis  I’ersome,” 
as  “  in  love  with  Matilda  Pottinger,”  who 
is  herself  described  as  “in  love  with  Ko- 
gero,  and  mother  to  Casimere's  children,” 
is  as  universallv  and  as  deservedly  known 
as  anything  ttf  its  length  in  modem  verso. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  ns  inexplicable  how  so 
many  <*f  the  separate  poems  of  the  Anti- 
Ja^ohin  should  have  attaine<l  so  vast  a  j 
reputatitm  as  that  which  attaches  to  this  | 
song,  the  the  Lorfin  of  \ 

the  IVi'Uiffh'if,  the  AYcz/i/  beginning } 
“  All  in  the  Town  of  Tunis,”  and  others,  , 
and  yet  the  complete  collection — one  ofj 
the  most  charming  little  volumes  ever 
published — should  only  have  been  made 
three  years  ago ;  and,  after  three  vears, 
should  only  have  reached  a  second  edition. 
There  is  no  book  of  modern  verse  which 
is  more  certain  of  a  place  among  the  En¬ 
glish  classics,  or  M'hich  more  rel'reshingly 
contrasts,  in  its  genial  power,  with  much 
of  the  witless  word-paiutingthat  ]>a8ses  for 
}>oetry  in  the  present  day.  Apart  from 
the  satirical  ability  of  these  verses,  many 
of  them  display  a  combined  force  and 
<lelicaey  of  exi)rossion,  which  have  rarely 
been  surpasse<l.  Several  passages  in  the 
Lores  of  the  Triangles  may  be  taken  as 
models  of  descriptive  power. 

Whatever  satiric  power  has  arisen  in 
England  <luring  the  sixty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Anti-Jarohin,  has  been  devoted  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  too  transient  an  interest  to  be  the 
foundation  of  abiding  verso.  This  has 
been  rather  the  misfortune  than  the  fault 
of  the  satirists;  for,  during  that  time,  we 
ean  lutt  call  to  mind  that  any  abuse  has 
been  developed  to  a  .sufficiently  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  extent,  to  become  de¬ 
serving  of  the  lash  of  a  ftrst-rate  |)oet. 
For  many  years  past,  satire  seems  to  have 
died  out  altogether  ;  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  season  or  two  that  it  has  shown 
any  tendency  to  revive.  All  at  once  we 
have  a  batch  of  small  satirists — Mr.  Bailey 
at  their  head — in  England,  and  one  really 
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5)owerful  satirist  in  America,  namely,  Mr. 
1.  B.  Lowell,  whose  Iliyelow  Pai>tra  we 
most  gladly  welcome,  as  being  not  only 
the  bi*st  volume  of  satires  since  the  Anti- 
Jaeohin,  but  as  also  the  first  work  of  real 
and  efficient  poetic.al  genius  which  h.aa 
reached  us  from  the  United  States.  We 
have  been  under  the  neces.sity  of  telling 
some  unpleasant  truths  about  American 
literature,  from  time  to  time;  and  it  is 
with  hearty  pleasure  that  we  are  now  able 
to  own  that  the  Britishers  have  been,  for 
the  present,  utterly  and  apparently  hope¬ 
lessly,  beateu,  by  a  Yankee,  in  one  un¬ 
port  ant  department  of  poetry.  In  the 
United  States  s«>cial  an<l  political  evils 
have  a  bri‘udth  and  tangibility  which  arc 
not  at  prest-nt  to  be  found  in  the  comli- 
tion  of  any  other  civilized  country.  The 
“  peculiar  domestic  in.stitution,”  the  lilli- 
bustering  tendencies  of  the  nation,  the 
tvranny  of  a  vulgar  “public  opinion,”  and 
tin*  charlatanism,  which  is  the  price  of  po¬ 
litical  |M)wer,  are  butts  for  the  shafts  of 
the  siitirist,  Mhich  European  poets  may 
well  envy  Mr.  Lowell.  Wo  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  affirm,  that  the  evils  of  Euroj>ean 
society  may  not  be  as  great,  in  their  own 
way,  as  those  which  affiict  the  credit  of 
the  L'nited  States — with  the  exception  of 
course,  of  slavery,  which  makes  “  Ameri¬ 
can  freed»)m”  deservedly  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  world — but  what  we  do  say 
is,  that  the  evils  in  jioiiit,  have  a  boldnes-s 
and  simplicitv  about  them,  which  our  more 
sophisticated  follies  have  not ;  and,  that  a 
hundred  years  hence,  Mr.  Lowell’s  Yankee 
satires  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to 
every  one,  whereas,  most  of  the  subjects 
I  ottered  by  European  politics,  are  such  as 
!  would  require  an  explanatory  commentary 
j  twenty  years  hence,  just  as  is  the  case  at 
j  present  with  the  satires  of  Byron  and 
Moore,  The  only  subject  in  the  social 
;  state  of  England  at  all  rivaling  in  satiric 
I  capabilities  .any  one  of  half-a-dozen  sub- 
i  jects  seized  by  the  author  of  the  Jiiglow 
J\tf)ers,  is  the  strange  and  portentous 
j  despoti.sm  which  threatens,  .as  usual,  to 
arise  from  the  very  heart  of  freedom — a 
despotism,  ag.ainst  w  hich  songs  and  as.s.as- 
sins  would  be  equally  powerles-s,  n.amely, 
that  of  the  newspaper-press,  which  com- 
j  bines  the  two  most  fatal  elements  of 
tyranny,  popularity  and  an  enmity  to  all 
I  individual  excellence.  A  newspaper  is  a 
i  trading  8j>eculation,  which  must  rely  for 
'  its  success,  in  a  very  large  measure,  upon 
j  the  skill  with  which  it  follows  the  preju- 
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dices  of  the  m.-inr,  while  it  api)ear8  to 
teach  them.  The  danger  which  wonld 
arise  to  the  Hfe  of  freedom — though  not 
perhaps  to  its  external  forms — should  any 
one  paper  ever  acquire  such  a  prejwnder- 
ance,  as  to  leave  any  person  or  party 
whom  it  might  choose  to  injure,  without 
appeal — ^for  the  most  fatal  inuiries  are  not 
“  actionable” — is  one  which  nas  made  the 
hearts  of  the  best  and  bravest  tremble ; 
and  we  regret  th.at  a  subject,  in  every 
way  so  worthy  of  the  indign.ant  eloquence 
of  the  greatest  poets,  should  as  yet  have 
found  no  better  treatment  than  that  of 
Mr.  Hailey’s,  whose  verses  on  this  subject 
we  append  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  last 
poem  : 

“  But  even  now  in  England  may  be  found 
A  tyranny  that’s  greatly  gaining  ground  ; 
Though  less  upon  the  ladder’s  lowest  round 
,  Than  on  the  upper ;  the  nnd-cla.sses  most 
From  fining,  first,  a  very  humble  post, 

The  Tj  pocrat  now  rules  from  coast  to  coast ; 
"W'ho,  rattling  off  a  leader  while  you  are 
winking, 

Has  almost  stifled  independent  thinking. 

As  people  pray  in  Tartary  by  machines. 

So  here  by  dailies,  weeklies,  magazines. 

Each  turns  his  wordy  mill,  which  nothing 
means; 

So  deftly  now  the  Press,  of  scribbling  power. 
Inflates  the  favorite  fcHy  of  the  hour ; 

Some  grand  delusion  happily  long  covert, 

But  ripe  at  last  for  sale  in  market  overt ; 

Tliat  when  its  influence  seems  most  compre¬ 
hensive, 

Its  worthlesness  but  shows  the  more  exten¬ 
sive. 

And  this  because  its  prosperousness  depends, 
Not  on  its  speaking  truths,  but  making 
friends, 

Sway  o’er  weak  minds,  and  gain  its  only  ends. 
Has  ever  one,  when  war-tide  was  at  flood. 
Called  to  the  people—’  Hold,  friends !  it  were 
go^, 

Ere  we  commit  our  hands  to  blows  or  blood, 
To  scan  those  maxims  which,  in  cooler  hours, 
We  have  maintained  as  Christians,  must  be 
ours, 

And  conscience  may  admit  as  motive  powers?’ 
Soon  as  the  soent  of  blood  first  taints  the  air, 
The  sleuth-hounds  of  the  Press  at  once  arc 
there- 

All  philanthropic  cant  is  cast  away  ; 

To  rouse  ill  passions  is  to  make  them  pay. 
With  polished  pens  and  learning  at  command. 
Although  their  reasoning  rarely  could  with¬ 
stand  i  r 

A  Sunday-acholar’s  logic  in  the  land, 

Yet, types — tho  Press— the  body  of  the  na- 
,tion.”  ..  I 

“We  can  not  give  a  better  example  ofi 
’  the  difference  Wween  true  and  false  i 
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satire,  than  by  appending  to  the  diffuse 
and  flabby  verse  of  77ie  Agr^  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  lines,  wliieh  are  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Lowell’s  Pious  Editor's  Creed. 

“  In  short,  I  firmly  du  lielicve 
In  Humbug  generally ; 

For  it’s  a  tiling  that  I  perceive 
To  have  a  solid  vally.” 

Satire  at  once  so  genial  and  good- 
humored,  and  yet  so  fatal  as  that  of 
“  Ezekiel  Higlow,”  is,  indeed,  a  relief  after 
the  weary  platitudes  which  havO  recently 
.aiipeared,  under  the  name  of  satire  in 
England.  Out  of  a  volume,  as  full  as  it 
can  hold,  of  good  stuff,  we  shall  lake, 
almost  at  random,  a  few  specimens,  for 
the  edification  of  that  large  proportion  of 
our  readers  to  whom  this  very  remarkable 
work  is  probably  \mknowu. 

There  is  no  )>ortion  of  JIudibras  itself 
which  is,  space  for  space,  so  abundant  in. 
fun  and  hard  hits  as  tho  ’’ Kemarks  of 
Increase  1>.  O’Pliace,  Esquire,  at  an  ex¬ 
trumpery  caucus  iu  State  Street,”  from 
which  these  are  stray  sentences : 

“  I’m  willin’  a  man  .should  go  tollable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  for  yiet  kind  o’ 
wrong 

Is  oilers  unpop’lar  an’  never  gits  pitied, 
litmose  it's  a  crime  no  one  erer  committed ; 
But  he  musn’t  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 

Coz  then  he’ll  be  kickin’  the  people’s  own 
shins.” 

"  Constitoounts  air  bendy  to  help  a  man  in, 

But  arterwards  don’t  weigh  the  heft  of  a  pin. 
Wy,  the  people  can’t  all  live  on  Uncle  Sam’s 
pus, 

So  they’ve  nothin’  to  du  with’t  for  better  or 
wus ; 

It’s  tho  folks  that  air  kind  o’  brought  up  to 
depend  on’t, 

Thot  her  any  conaam  in’t,  an’  thet  is  the 
end  on’t” 

The  reckless  fun  of  the  following  lines 
is  more  like  Ral>elais  than  any  other 
satirist : 

“We’d  a.ssume<l  with  gret  skill  a  commandin' 
position. 

On  this  side  or  thet,  no  one  couldn't  tell  wich 
one, 

So,  wutever  side  wipped,  we’d  a 'chance  at 
the  plunder, 

And  could  sue  fer  infringin’  our  paytented 
thunder ; 

We  were  ready  to  vote  for  whoever  wuz 
I  eligible, 

Ef  on  all  pints  at  issoo  he’d  stay  unintelligi- 
blo. 
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Wal,  sposin’  we  hc<l  to  gulp  down  our  per- 1 
fesrions. 

We  were  ready  to  come  out  next  inomin’ 
with  fresh  ones ; 

Iksides,  cf  we  did,  t’was  our  business  alone, 
Per  couliln’t  we  du  wut  we  would  with  our 
own  ? 

An’  cf  a  man  can,  wen  pervisions  hcv  riz  so. 
Eat  up  his  own  wonLs  it’s  a  marcy  it  is  so.” 

W  e  wish  that  we  had  space  to  <piote 
the  whole  description  of  the  incident 
which  led  to  Mr.  Sawin’s  conversion  to 
slavery  doctrines,  but  we  can  only  give  a 
few  lines  here  and  there  : 

“  Ez  fer  the  niggers,  I’ve  ben  South,  an’  thet 
hex  clianged  my  miud  ; 

A  lazier,  more  ungrateful  set  you  couldn’t 
nowers  Gnd. 

I  shou'dered  (luecn’s-arm  and  stumped  out, 
ah  !  when  I  come  t’  th’  swamp, 

Tworn’t  very  long  afore  I  gut  upon  tlic  nest 
o’  Pomp. 

Wal,  I  jest  gut  ’em  into  a  line,  an’  druv  ’em 
on  afore  me, 

Tlie  pis’nous  brutes,  I’d  no  idee  o’  the  ill-will 
they  bore  me. 

We  walked  till  som’ers  about  noon,  an’  then 
it  grew  so  hot 

I  thought  it  best  to  camp  awhile,  so  I  chose 
out  a  spot. 

Then  I  unstrapped  my  wooden  leg,  coz  it 
begun  to  chafe, 

An’  laid  it  down  jest  by  my  side,  supposin’ 
all  wuz  safe.” 

Pomp,  however,  “  snaked  up  behind,” 
and  stole  the  leg,  robbed  him  of  his  pis¬ 
tols,  and  took  him  jtrisoner  to  the  swamp. 

“  .\n  kep’  me  pris’ner  ’bout  six  months,  an’ 
worked  me,  tu,  like  sin, 

Till  I  hed  gut  his  com  and  his  Carlino  taters 
in ; 

He  malic  me  lam  him  rcadin’,  tu,  (although 
the  critter  saw 

How  much  it  hurt  my  morril  sense  to  act 
agin  the  law,) 

So’st  he  could  read  a  Hible  he’d  gut ;  an’  axed 
if  I  could  pint 

The  North  Star  out ;  but  there  I  put  his  nose 
some  out  o’  jint. 

For  I  weeled  roun’  about  sou’-west,  an’  look¬ 
in’  up  a  bit. 

Picked  out  a  middlin’  shiny  one  an’  tole  him 
that  was  it 

Fin’lly,  he  took  me  to  the  door,  an’,  givin’ 
me  a  kick, 

Sez — ‘  Ef  you  know  wut’s  best  for  ye,  be  oflf 
now,  double-quick.’  ” 

The  best  American  writers  are  very 
fond  of  preaching  against,  and  laughing 


at,  war,  chiefly  because  they  have  as  yet 
had  no  expedience  whatever  of  its  real 
nei'ossity ;  and,  not  being  very  profound 
in  European  history  and  politics,  they  are 
ajut  to  judge  our  wars  by  the  standard  of 
their  own  tillibnstering  enterprises.  This 
explains,  if  not  excuses,  the  somewhat 
shallow  arguments  they  use  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  war  generally,  and  accounts  for 
certain  stanzas  of  Mr.  Lowell’s,  which, 
though  admirably  witty,  arc  of  doubtful 
wi.sdom,  if  meant  to  apjdy  beyond  his 
own  country.  Hut  !Mr.  Bailey  has  no 
such  excuse  ;  and,  in  what  he  says  on  this 
and  many  other  questions,  he  displays 
that  strange  ignorance  of  ordinary  social 
and  moral  truth  which  so  disastrously 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  the  spasmodic 
school  of  pools.  We  trust  that  when 
we  assure  our  re.adcrs  that  the  following 
lines  are  above  the  average  merit  of  Mr. 
Hailey’s  poem,  they  w'ill  hold  us  excused 
from  entering  into  any  detailed  criticism 
of  it: 

“Of  all  conceits  mis-grafted  on  God’s  Word, 

A  (’bristlan  soldier  seems  the  most  absurd. 
That  Word  commands  us  so  to  act  in  all 
things. 

As  not  to  hurt  another  e’en  in  small  things ; 
To  tiee  from  anger,  hatred,  bloodshed,  strife ; 
To  pray  for,  and  to  care  for,  others’  life. 

.\  Christian  soldier's  duty  is  to  slay. 

Wound,  harass,  slaughter,  hack  in  every  way. 
Those  men  whose  souls  he  prays  for  night 
and  day ; 

With  what  consistency  let  Prelates  say. 

He’s  told  to  love  his  enemies;  don’t  scoff ; 

He  docs  so ;  and  with  rifles  picks  them  off. 
He's  told  to  do  to  all  as  he’d  be  done 
Ily,  and  he  therefore  blows  them  from  a  gun  ; 
To  bless  his  foes  ’  he  hangs  them  up  like  fun,’ 
Such  inconsistencies  will  men  pretend ; 

Such  blasphemous  apostasies  defend. 

To  slake  a  passion  or  to  serve  an  enff  ” 

The  point  which,  in  the  matter  of  war, 
is  vulnerable  to  satire,  is  quite  mis-sed  in 
the  above  verses,  and,  indeed,  in  all  that 
w’o  have  ever  read  upon  the  subject. 
War  itself,  under  certain  circumstances, 
especially  the  war  for  the  sake  of  peace — 
which  St.  Augustine  says,  is  the  only  justi¬ 
fiable  kind  or  war — has,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  such  strong  reasons  in  its  favor,  as 
entirely  to  exempt  it  from  that  obvious¬ 
ness  of  evil  and  moral  absurdity,  which  is 
proper  to  the  themes  of  the  satirist.  It  is 
the  exaggerated  and  false  idea  of  glory 
and  heroism  in  war — the  error  rather  of 
civilians  than  of  true  soldiers  —  which 
offers  the  appropriate  object  to  the  wit 
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and  indignation  of  the  poet.  War,  at  i 
best,  is  a  grievous  necessity ;  and,  in  its  I 
least  fearful  shapes,  involves  so  much 
misery,  that  no  thoughtful  man,  in  wag-  j 
ing  it,  could  be  thinking  much  of  the  ^ 
glory  of  successes  at  such  cost ;  but,  were 
it  otherwise,  could  he  allow  the  thought 
of  glory  to  occupy  his  mind  in  such  con- 
nection,  it  wouhi  only  be  to  discern,  that 
there  are  few  kinds  of  action  into  which  ^ 
real  heroism  enters  so  little  as  into  that  j 
of  fighting.  To  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  to 
fire  the  engine  which  is  to  blow  open  a 
town-gate,  is  a  kind  of  enterprise  which, 
fVom  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  rarely  be  ; 
undertaken  in  a  state  of  mind  that  admits 
of  the  exercise  of  true  courage,  w'hich  is  a  i 
deliberate  virtue,  and  one  which  is  not  to  ' 
be  tested  by  an  act  resolved  on  in  a  mo-  j 
inent  probably  of  frantic  exaltation,  and  i 
ver\'  jmssibly  executed  with  nerves  braced  : 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  alternative  | 
of  retiritig  from  such  resolve,  is  the  more  ; 
formidable  danger  of  the  two.  | 

“  The  coumpre  corporate  that  drags  [ 

The  coward  to  heroic  death,”  ) 

and  makes  him  equal,  in  his  external  ac-  j 
tion,  to  the  truly  brave,  who  are  his  com-  j 
]»anions,  is  surely  not  a  virtue  which  we  ' 
ought  to  honor,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  j 
honored.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
lamentation,  that  onr  roceiit  wars  h.ave  j 
given  rise  to  no  good  war- jwetry.  Wej 
are  rejoiced  to  hail,  in  this  circumstance, ; 
a  proof  that  good  poets — who  are  .always  ' 
ahead  of  their  generation  in  their  moral  ’ 
j»hilo8ophy — begin  to  perceive  the  shallow  | 
and  unpoetical  chanwter  of  the  glory ' 
wdiich  their  predecessors  sang  so  loudly  ; 
and  effectually,  because  believiugly.  ! 

Mr.  Low'ell,  in  satirizing  war,  pursues  ! 
the  same  erroneous  track  as  Mr.  liailey ; 
but  with  what  inimitiible  humor ! 

W e  were  gittin’  on  nicely  up  here  to  our 
village, 

With  good  old  idees  o’  wot’s  right  an’  wot 
ain’t, 

We  kind  o’  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an’ 
pillage, 

An’  that  eppyletts  wom’t  the  best  mark  of 
.  a  saint ; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  this  kind  o’  thing ’s  an  exploded  idee.” 

We  coTMjlude  our  extracts  from  the 
Biglov'  Pawrs^  with  a  passage,  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  publishing  of  which  shows  more 
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moral  courage  in  Mr.  Lowell  than  would 
go  to  the  winning  of  a  Victoria  CVoss  in  an 
ordinar}'  battle-field.  A  century  hence, 
Old  America  will  feel  grateful  .and  proud 
of  a  poet  who  dared  to  tell  Young  Am¬ 
erica  such  truth.s,  d  propos  of  the  Mexican 
War,  as  these : 

“An’  here  we  air  ascrougin’  ’em  out  o’  thir 
dominions, 

Asheltcrin’  ’em,  cz  Caleb  sez,  under  our  eagle’s 
pinions, 

Wich  means  to  take  a  feller  np  jest  by  the 
slack  o’ ’s  trowsis, 

An’  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  out  o’  all 
his  homes  an’  hoaxes ; 

Wal,  it  does  seem  a  curiis  way,  hut  then 
hooraw  fer  Jackson  1 

It  mutt  be  right,  for  Caleb  tez  iCa  reg'lar 
Anylotajrvn. 

“  Thet  our  natiorCa  bigger  ’»  theirn,  an'  to  it* 
right*  air  bigger. 

An’  thet  it’s  all  to  make  ’em  free  thet  we  air 
pnllin’  trigger, 

Thet  Anglo-Saxondom’s  idoe’s  abreakin’  ’em 
to  pieces, 

An’  thet  idee’s  thet  every  man  docs  jest  the 
thing  he  pleases. 

£f  I  don't  make  his  lueanin’  clear,  perhaps  in 
some  respex  I  can, 

I  knot*  thet  ‘  every  man'  don't  meetn  a  nigger 
or  a  Mtiicanf 

We  will  not  wash  the  racy  fl.avor  of 
these  lines  out  of  the  reader’s  mind  Avith 
any  more  of  the  w.atery  “  s.atire”  of  Mr. 
Hailey.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Hailey  is  a 
poet,  though  by  no  means  one  of  a  high 
order  of  power ;  but  bis  pretensions  to 
be  a  satiriat,  .are  scarcely  to  be  considered 
with  patience.  The  Av/e  is  A'oid  alike  of 
malice  and  geniality — those  two  apparent 
contraries  which  good  satire  always  re- 
coiudlcs.  !Mr.  Hailey  flogs  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  time,  Avith  a  rod  of  rushes 
pickled  in  milk-and-water. 

Mr.  Hailey’s  A'olume,  however,  contains 
many  passiiges  of  jtoetry,  AA’hich  at  once 
remind  us  of  the  author  of  Peatus,  and 
redeem  it  from  the  utter  insignific.ance  of 
such  pieces  as  that  called  Jlumhuy  At- 
tacked — the  aatire  of  AAhich  is  quite  as 
good  as  Mr.  Hailey's  and  remark.ably  like 
it  in  style.  Here  is  a  s}>ecimen  of  what 
Mr.  Hailey  can  do,  when  he  does  not  mis¬ 
take  his  vocation. 

“  As  the  poor  shell-fish  of  the  Indian  sea. 

Sick — seven  years  sick — of  its  fine  malady, 

The  pearl  (which  after  shall  enrich  the  breast 

Of  some  fair  princess  regal,  in  the  West) 
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Its  elaborates  ’ncnth  the  uurestfiil  main, 
The  worth  proportioned  to  it*  parent  pain, 
Until,  in  roseate  lustre  perfect  grown. 

Fate  brings  it  forth,  as  worthy  of  a  throne ; 
So  must  the  poet,  martyr  of  fiis  art, 

Fee<I  on  neglect,  and  thrive  on  many  a  smart.” 

Occasionally,  and  among  a  wilderness 
of  coininon-places,  we  find  a  truth  put  in 
a  pointed  and  impressive  way,  as  thus : 

“  If  to  Judsea  wo  our  worship  trace. 

If  our  best  learning  to  Achaia’s  race, 

If  Europe  owes  to  Rome  her  noblest  laws, 
The  free<lom  of  mankind  is  England’s  cause. 
To  law,  to  Itarning,  to  religion,  *he 
Adds  lleaten's  own  element  of  liberty.'' 

This  poem  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  is  curiously 
unlike  his  other  works  in  its  general  cha¬ 
racter.  hestKS  is  a  very  labored  produc¬ 
tion  ;  this  is  a  very  slovenly  one.  Kestua 
is  the  most  ambitious  |»oem  ever  under¬ 
taken  ;  this  is  comparatively  very  humble 
in  its  pretensions.  We  have  a  real  ad- 
mir.ation  lor  the  abilities  which  3lr.  Bailey 
hfis  indicated — rather  than  displayed  in 
each  case.  If  he  could  but  be  persuaded 
to  know  the  nature  and  limits  of  his 
[lowers,  he  would  almost  certainly  be  able 
to  extend  his  re[iutation  as  a  [loet,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  circle  of  that  unhap[)y  coterie 
in  which  at  [iresent  he  is  exclusively  a|i- 
proved,  and  would  win  the  ap(ilause  of 
persons  whose  apfilause  is  fame.  There 
are  hundredn  of  paas,ages  in  J'estim,  and 
many  in  The  each  of  which  contains 
matter  for  a  short,  sejiarato  [loem.  In¬ 
deed,  these  [lassages  are  essentially  iu- 
dependent  pieces ;  but  their  effect  is  lost 
by  their  [losition,  in  a  long  work.  .Mr. 
Bailey  has  not  the  jiower  of  writing  a  long 
work  which  shall  have  a  vital  totality  and 


I  completeness ;  and,  in  this,  he  is  only  like 
j  many  a  ^oet,  who  has  won  enduring  fame 
I  by  small  pieces  of  perfect  truth,  tender- 
I  ness,  and  finish.  W  hy  can  not  Mr.  Bailey 
i  and  the  other  poets  of  his  school,  adopt 
I  this  plan.  They  are  most  of  them  men 
'  of  too  miu‘b  jierccption  not  to  have  been 
j  considerably  annoyed  at  the  w’ay  in  which 
their  w’orks  h.ave  been  rectuved  by  those 
whose  approval  they  must  know  to  be 
alone  w'orth  having. 

I  There  are  two  little  [ueces  lately  ])ub- 
lished  by  an  American,  Mr.  W.  A.  Butler, 
which  deserve  a  few  w'ords  from  us.  They 
are  called  Xothiuej  to  Wear,  and  Tiro 
MiUiona  ;  and  are  very  hastily  executed 
satires  upon  the  abuses  of  wealth  by  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar.  They  have  had  a 
considerable  circiuation  among  a  certain 
not  very  select  class  of  readers ;  and  dis¬ 
play  a  freedom  in  the  management  of 
verse,  and  an  occasional  sense  of  humor, 
W'hich,  if  properly  cultivated  and  applied, 
might  make  Mr.  Butler’s  writings  sought 
out  by  others  than  idlers  at  rail-way  sta¬ 
tions.  Air.  Firkin,  with 

“  Ilis  visible  coach  outside  the  visible  Church,” 

is  the  representative  of  an  increasing  class 
who  are  as  fair  marks  for  satire  as  ever 
existed  ;  but  we  can  only  regret  that  in 
Tiro  MiUiona,  .as  in  The  Age,  some  good 
subjects  are  blown  upon  and  spoiled.  We 
wotild  strongly  recommen<I  Air.  Butler 
and  all  persons  w'ho  have  facilities,  and 
waste  them,  to  reflect  that  they  are  only 
a  worse  development  of  the  Firkin  type. 
Firkin  abuses  the  stewardship  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  estate ;  they  waste  the  far  more 
potent  wealth  of  mind. 


From  Bentloy's  MlseoIIany. 

LIFE  AXD  TIMES  OF  M.VD.VME  DE  rOMP.\DOUR.* 


The  marri,age  of  the  Dauphin  with  the 
Infanta  of  Sp.ain  (January,  1745)  was 

*  Madams  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  Tiur  M. 
Capsfioue. 


]  celebrated  wdth  unusual  magniflccncc,  not 
I  only  to  do  justice  to  the  happy  occasion 
itself,  but  also  in  order  to  .amuse  the  King, 
Louis  XV.,  at  that  time  suffering  from 
the  loss  of  his  last  favorite,  Aladame  de 
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Chateauroux.  At  Versailles,  there  were  i  whicli  distinguislied  the  eighteenth  cen- 
leasts  in  the  chateau,  festivals  in  4lje  gar-  tury,  was  charmingly  situated  at  the  e.x- 
dens,  and  boating  on  the  waters ;  at  Com-  treinity  of  the  forest  of  Senart,  at  the 
peigne,  there  was  hunting;  and  at  Fou-  point  whore  the  Seine  approaches  Corbeil. 
tamebleau,  illuminations  and  hshiiig  by  '  Etiolcs,  since  created  a  marquisate,  was 
torch-light.  the  property  of  J can  Haptiste  Lenorniand, 

The  city  of  Paris,  at  that  time  partici-  nephew  of  the  wealthy  Lenormand  do 
patiug  in  all  the  joys  and  all  the  griefs  of  Turneheitn,  one  of  the  leading  farniers- 
the  royal  family,  wished  also  to  celebrate  j  general  of  the  enoch.  This  M.  Lenor- 
the  wedding  in  a  worthy  manner.  The  mand  Etiolcs  wedded,  the  seventeenth  of 
provost  of  the  merchants  gave  a  grand  !  January,  1739,  Jeanne- Antoinette  Pois- 
entertainment  in  a  kind  of  temporary  con-  I  son,  daughter  of  Antoine  Poisson,  of  the 
serx’Wtory,  but  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  |  house  of  the  brothers  Paris,  also  wealthy 
fbtes  was  that  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  fanners,  contractors,  and  tinanciers  of  the 
the  palace  of  the  bourgeoisie.  |  day.  This  Jeanne-Antoinette  was  des- 

It  was  on  tliat  occasion  that  the  King,  |  tined  to  be  Madame  Pompadour.  Vol- 
ever  susceptible  to  new  impressions,  and  |  taire  insinuates  that  Madame  Poisson  was 
possibly  not  disinclined  to  till  the  vacuum  i  the  mistress  of  Turneheim,  and  that  she 
that  tormented  him,  distinguished  from  ,  speculated  upon  the  charms  of  her  dangh- 
amidst  the  crowd  there  assembled,  a  1  ter.  Needless  to  say  that  the  amiable 
young  woman  scarcely  twenty-one  years  j  legitimist — the  zealous  admirer  of  by-gone 
of  age,  fur,  w  ith  loose  hair,  and  disguised  times,  things,  and  persons — M.  Capetigue 
as  Diana  hunting.  The  costume  which  I  —repudiates  all  the  sarcasms  of  the  petu- 
she  wore  was  that  of  a  nymph,  quiver  on  i  lant  old  philosopher  of  Vemey  as  un- 
her  back,  bow  in  her  hand,  and  she  pre-  j  grateful  folsehoods,  the  bitter  raisrepre- 
tended  to  be  aiming  an  arrow  at  the  king.  '  sentations  of  an  old,  jealous,  disappointed 
The  prince,  with  his  usual  gallantry,  step-  ;  man.  Voltaire,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
ped  up  to  the  beautiful  Diana,  and  said  |  person.al  friendship  of  Jeanne-Antoinette 
to  her,  in  his  most  gracious  inauuer  :  !  when  Madame  d’Etioles,  as  also  when  she 
“  Fair  mistress,  the  wounds  that  you  in-  i  W’as  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  had  otice 
flict  are  mortal.”  After  having  made  a  racked  his  brain  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
suitable  and  tender  reply,  the  nymph  dis-  favorite. 

appeared  in  the  crowu,  leaving  the  King  There  does  not  exist  any  original  jior- 
in  ecstatic  rapture.  He  was  not  long  be-  trait  of  Jeanne-Antoinette  when,  at  tif- 
fore  he  found  out  his  Diana  again,  when,  teen,  she  became  the  wife  of  Lenormand 
entering  into  conversation  wuth  lier,  he  i  d’Etiolcs.  Hut  all  her  cotemj)oraries 
detected  in  his  new'  acquaintance  a  young  i  agree  that  she  was  beaming  with  beauty, 
person,  w'ho  whenever  his  hunts  took  him  and  brilliant  alike  in  the  gifts  of  her  per- 
to  the  forest  of  Senart,  followed  him  on  ,  son  and  mind.  She  gathered  quite  a  lit- 
horseback,  or  in  an  elegant  shell  of  rock  i  tie  court  around  her — a  graceful  court  of 
crystal  (!)  draw’n  by  two  sorrel  horses.  j  artists  and  men  of  letters  —  w’hom  she 
Louis  XV.  had  so  far  recognized  this  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  charms 
amiable  perseverance  as  to  send  the  lady  ;  of  her  voice,  conversation,  and  talents, 
occasionally  a  reminiscence  of  the  hunt  in  She  was  a  capital  horsewoman,  and  she 
the  shape  of  stags’  horns,  a  boar’s  ham,  or  j  drove,  as  we  have  before  seen,  her  own 
a  fox’s  tail ;  the  Chateau  d’Etioles,  where  jJjaeton  in  the  most  tortuous  alleys  of  the 
she  dwelt,  was  also  well  known  to  him ;  |  forest  of  Senart  wherever  the  King  leil 
but  at  that  time,  wholly  devoted  to  Ma-  the  way,  and,  dressed  in  a  coquettish  and 
dame  de  Chateauroux,  he  ])aid  little  at- ,  often  a  strange  fiishion,  she  attracted  the 
tention  to  the  fair  huntress  of  the  forest  of  eyes  of  all.  Nothing  w'as  spoken  of  at 
Senart,  who,  ou  her  side,  was  at  once  ex-  Choisy  but  the  nymph  of  the  forest  ol' 
ceedingly  discreet  and  very  cautious  in  Senart,  who  sometimes  appeared  w’ith  a 
the  approaches  which  she  made  to  royal  i  falcon  on  her  wrist,  like  a  chatelaine  of 
favor,  having  always  in  view  the  entire  the  middle  ages. 

affections  of  the  King,  and  not  the  mere  i  Madame  Lenormand  had  by  her  hus 
gratification  of  a  vulgar  and  passing  ca-  ■  band  a  daughter,  who  was  baptized  by 
price.  i  the  name  of  Alexandrina,  and  at  Etioles 

The  Chateau  d’Etioles,  a  fairy  creation,  j  her  life  was  passed  in  the  attentions  p:ii<l 
adorned  with  all  that  luxury  and  taste  |  to  this  beautiful  and  promising  child,  in 
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tlie  pursuit  of  tlio  fine  arts,  in  literary 
conversations,  and  in  fairy  exploits  in  tlio 
forest.  In  winter  the  fiiniiiy  resided  in 
tlui  hotel  of  M.  do  Turnoheim,  Hue  Croix  ^ 
dos  Petits-Chanips.  lie.sides  the  usual  | 
literary  guests,  ^  oltairc,  llelvetiu.s,  Alon-  ' 
tes<juieu,  llernis,  and  Fontenelle,  the  ! 
Duke  of  Kichelieu,  Prince  de  SouList),  [ 
and  (-ount  de  Chauvelin,  personal  friends  j 
of  the  King’s,  u.sed  to  freipient  the  Cha¬ 
teau  d’Etiole.s.  The  triumph  of  JIadame 
d’Etioles  w.is  a  much  more  serious  ne¬ 
gotiation  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  King  remained  at  Choisy  durin<;  the 
autumn  of  1744,  at  that  time  first  inter  I 
ested  with  his  pretty  Diana  of  the  Ildtel 
de  Ville.  Madame  d’Etioles,  on  her  part,  ; 
always  so  close  in  her  attendance  on  the  , 
Iviug’s  hunts  in  the  forest  of  Sciiart,  had  ' 
felt  that  the  ett'eot  produced  at  the  Hotel  ! 
de  Ville  had  been  a  decisive  move  in  her 
ambitious  designs.  Madame  de  Chateau- ' 
roux  was  no  more — her  post  was  vacant  ; 
at  Versaille.s. 

Still  it  is  said  that  the  lady  followed 
in  all  things  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Kichelieu,  who  had  been  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  3Iadamc  «le  Chateauroux  up  to 
her  de.ath.  Kichelieu,  Soubise,  Chauvelin, 
d’Ayen,  .and  others,  ruled  the  King  in  op 
position  to  the  party  of  the  of! 

the  Dauphin,  through  the  medium  of  his  | 
mistresses.  The  Duehe-ss  of  Chateauroux  \ 
being  no  more,  it  was  important  to  find  a  : 
substitute,  .and  the  eyes  of  the  King’s  ad  | 
visers  fell  on  Madame  d’Etioles.  She  j 
belonged,  by  her  literary  as  well  as  by  j 
her  family  conucctions,  to  the  philosophi- 1 
cal  jiarty.  She  might  also  prove  of  use  | 
to  the  ministers  from  her  relationshiji  ' 
with  the  great  financiers  of  the  day.  She  i 
could  enliven  the  King’s  latter  days  by  j 
distractions  hitherto  unsought  by  him — 
tlu»se  of  literature  and  of  the  fine  arts. 
Madame  d’Etioles,  herself  an  accom- 1 
plished  musician,  artist,  and  engraver,  j 
could  bring  all  the  life  and  taste  of  a 
“  salon”  home  to  the  King  ;  endowed  with 
all  the  infinite  resources  of  brilliant  con-  I 
versational  powers,  as  well  as  charms  of 
person  and  manners,  she  would  sw.ay 
Louis  XV.  by  a  word,  for  she  was a  la  , 
f)is  femme  d’esprit  et  d’affaires.”  j 

“  According  to  tlie  chronicles  of  the  day,  the  ' 
first  interview  was  arranged  (.lanuary,  1745)  at  ' 
the  hotel  of  M.  Lenormand  de  Turnehciin,  Hue  | 
('roix  des  petits-Chainps,  which  extended  with 
its  gardens  by  the  Hue  du  liouloi  to  nigh  the 
hotel  of  the  fariucrs-gencrul,  of  whom  M.  du  I 


Turnehciin  was  Syndic.  These  little  details  of 
the  boudoir  arc  of  little  importance  ;  the  King 
went  there  several  times  in  the  greatest  in¬ 
cognito,  and  found  a  particular  charm  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  Madame  d’Etioles.  There  does  not 
exist,  1  repeat  it,  any  portrait  that  belongs  to 
this  first  epoch  of  the  youthful  graces  of  Madams 
d'Etioles.  The  pastel  of  Latour,  the  portrait, 
the  fini.shed  work  of  Boucher,  (Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  also  sat  to  Boucher  for  his  picture  of 
Venus  chained  by  Cupid,)  belong  to  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  epoch  of  her  life  ;  but  in  all  the  portraits 
of  her,  the  Marchioness  is  made  to  have  fine 
eyes,  open  forehead,  a  rather  prominent  nose,  a 
large  mouth ;  but  tliat  which  neither  pastel 
nor  painting  could  reprc.seut  was  the  extreme 
vivacity  of  her  look,  tlie  delightful  play  of  her 
exjiression,  tlie  infinite  charms  of  her  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  a  power  of  penetration  which  saw  at 
once  the  solution  of  any  question  of  business. 
.\dd  to  all  this  the  thousand  combined  talents 
of  an  artist,  who  drew,  painted,  and  engraved 
ravLshingly  ;  and,  above  all,  a  deep  sensibility, 
which  a.ssociated  itself  with  all  the  glories,  and 
with  all  the  joy-S  as  well  as  with  all  the  anx¬ 
ieties  of  the  King,  which  she  never  ceased  do¬ 
ing  her  utmost  to  allay  and  to  relieve.” 

At  first  every  thing  was  accom pli.she<l 
secretly.  Madame  d’Etiolcs  accompanied 
the  King  in  the  campaign  of  1745,  with¬ 
out  either  publicity  or  scandal  in  the 
army.  Marshal  Saxe  h.id  in  his  train  the 
theater  of  M.adamc  Favart;  the  ladies  of 
the  court  also  att.achcd  themselves  to  cer¬ 
tain  gentlemen.  As  to  Madame  d’Etioles, 
the  Duke  of  Kichelieu  took  her  tinder  his 
wing  in  what  he  designated  as  his  “  hag- 
age  elegant.”  She  trav’eled  thus  in  the 
disguise  of  a  young  inousquetaire. 

“  The  success  of  the  young  and  heautiful  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Ktioles,  which  was  to  insure  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  coterie  of  the  men  of  letters  ami 
the  philosophers,  was  a  ta.sk  so  much  more 
difficult  to  accoinplLsh,  as  I.oiiis  XV.  did  not 
like  them ;  but  the  want  of  tact  and  olfensive 
attitude  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  Dauphin 
during  the  King’s  last  illne.s.s,  the  persevering 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  the 
charms  of  Madame  d’Etioles,  finally  led  the 
King  to  a  publicity  which  he  had  avoided  for 
six  long  months  with  the  greatest  care. 

“The  first  condition  of  a  common  life  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  or  at  Choisy  was  the  separation  d  fiien$a 
et  thoro  of  Madame  d’Etioles  from  her  husband 
— a  separation  which  was  judicially  pronounced 
by  Lc  Chfltelet  M.  Lenormand  left  Paris  with 
great  dignity  as  an  inspector-general  of  farms, 
with  the  reversion  of  his  uncle’s  appointment ; 
he  asked  nothing  from  the  King ;  the  little 
Alexandrina,  his  daugiiter,  remained  under 
charge  of  Ma<iaine  d’Etioles,  who  placed  her  in 
a  convent 

“  It  was  next  arranged  tliat  Madame  d’Etiolcs 
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should  change  her  name,  as  also  her  title,  in 
order  to  efface  all  traces  of  the  {last ;  and  tlie 
title  and  marquisato  of  Pompadour  was  in  tlie 
King’s  gift,  he  having  purchased  it  from  the 
Prince  of  Conti.  It  was  an  illustrious  name  in 
the  province  of  Limousin,  the  richest  in  power¬ 
ful  country  gentry ;  and  that  is  why  Louis 

XIV. ,  who  did  not  like  an  itidependant  and  pro¬ 
vincial  nobility,  had  had  it  ridiculed  in  the 
person  of  M.  de  Pourccaugnac,  of  the  [irovince 
of  Limousin,  by  his  pamphleteer  and  witty 
‘tapestrier’  Poequelin  de  Moliere.  The  King 
accordingly  conferred  the  title  of  Marchioness 
de  Pomj)adour  on  Madame  d’Ktioles,  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  revenue  to  keep  up  a  salon,  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  Madame  d’Etioles  no  longer  com¬ 
promised  the  name  of  her  husband,  from  whom 
she  was  legally  separated :  the  name  of  Etiole.s 
was  entirely  forgotten,  and  that  of  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  de  Pompadour  alone  known.  As  it 
was  also  necessary  to  insure  at  the  same  time  a  | 
revenue  to  the  Marchioness,  the  property  of  j 
Pompadour  being  a  mere  title,  with  less  than  ; 
four  thousand  francs  income,  the  King  further  j 
purchased  the  marqui.sate  of  Crecy  in  Brie, 
worth  twenty-five  thousand  fhincs  a  year,  for 
Madame. 

“  As  a  titled  lady,  tho  new  marchioness  had  ' 
to  he  presented  to  the  King,  to  the  Queen,  and  ' 
to  the  princes  ami  prince.sses  of  the  royal  fam-  1 
ily.  She  got  through  this  ceremony  with  per¬ 
fect  dignity,  being  introduced  by  the  Princess  | 
of  Conti,  to  whom  the  King  delegated  this  duty.  , 
The  reception  was  most  gi-acious,  and  the  ‘ 
Queen  even  addressed  a  few  kind  words  to  the 
Marchioness,  making  inquiries  after  certain  | 
ladies  with  whom  they  were  m\itually  ac-  ' 
quaintod.  The  Marchioness,  bowing  protbund-  ! 
ly  to  the  Queen,  replied  to  her,  adding :  ‘  Mad¬ 
ame,  I’m  pas.sionately  desirous  of  doing  what¬ 
ever  yoiu"  nuyeaty  may  wish  me  to  do  ui  your 
service.’  ”  j 

But  all  this  was  merely  on  the  surface.  ' 
The  new  alliance  was  not  favorably  view-  } 
ed  the  court,  or  by  many  of  the 
nobility.  ' 

Hitherto  King  Louis  XV.  had  followed 
the  traditions  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  select  his  mistresses 
from  among  families  of  the  high  nobility,  , 
and,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  do  so,  no 
one  found  any  thing  to  demur  at.  The 
e.vtraordiiiary  [»assion  of  the  King  for  the 
four  daughters  of  tlie  illustrious  house  of 
Nesle  even  excited  no  murmurs  of  dis¬ 
content.  Tlie  piety  and  mildness  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Mailly  wore  on  the  contrary  ex-  ; 
tolled,  and  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
Madame  de  Flavencourt  were  as  much  ! 
praised  as  were  the  courage  and  “  orgueil 
tout  fran^*ais”  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux. 
But  a  great  change  took  place  when  Louis 

XV.  no  longer  sought  the  society  of  titled  , 


ladies :  he  was  then  accused  of  dissolute 
manners  and  vulgar  passions: 

“  C’cst  une  peti'e  bourgeoise, 

Elevee  a  la  grivoise,” 

that  now  filled  the  first  place  in  the  King’s 
attections,  and  ho  was  condemned  accord- 
ingly. 

The  triumph  of  Madame  de  Poinpmlour, 
however,  brought  about  with  it  many 
other  changes.  The  ^larchioness  recon¬ 
ciled  all  the  farmers-geiieral,  who  had  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  controller  Orry,  with 
the  King,  and  had  the  former  replaced  by 
M.  de  Machault.  Tlie  philo80|ihers  .also 
hoped  to  come  into  jxiwer  w  ith  the  a.s- 
cendency  of  the  Marchionc.sa.  Voltaire 
actually  reoeive<i  an  np|)ointment  at  the 
ministry  of  foreign  nftuirs.  At  this  time 
his  muse  was  devoted  to  singing  the 
praises  of  the  King,  and  the  beauty 
and  aocomjilishmeiits  of  his  favorite, 
whom  he  afterwards,  when  in  tho  jiay 
of  the  King  of  l*russia,  reviled  in  such 
scandalous  terms,  (ientil  Bernard,  {Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  com- 
poseil  his  Arl  at  Choisy,  where 

sentiments  were  acted,  and  passion  was 
often,  no  doubt,  an  art.  Tho  Abbe 
Bernis,  one  of  those  short,  fat,  nihicund 
ahhes  so  characteristic  of  tho  time,  W'as  at 
once  the  Tibullus  and  the  Catullus  of  the 
place,  Marmontel  wrote  his  tales  as 
secretary  to  the  intemlant  Marquis  do 
Marigny,  at  Cholsy.  The  aged  Crehilloii 
W'as  librarian.  A  number  of  places  of  lit¬ 
tle  import  were  found,  or  made,  in  order 
to  assure  some  twenty  tliousand  francs  or 
thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  to  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  poets,  and  artists  assemhled  at 
Choisy.  They  were,  it  is  said,  so  many 
abuses ;  hut  ^1.  Capeligue  claims  abuses 
as  the  privileges  of  talent,  and  he  retorts : 
“  Est-ce  quo  les  gens  d’elite  et  d’esprit 
vivent  d’autre  chose  que  d’ahus,  de  privi¬ 
leges  et  d’exceptions !” 

The  Marehioness  herself  was  the  soul  of 
this  charming  society;  she  danced  with 
the  freedom  of  a  child,  and  penned  verses 
tar  more  redolent  of  life,  Capefigue  as¬ 
serts,  than  the  pedantic  conceptions  of 
the  jihilosophers. 

One  would  fancy,  says  the  gallant  old 
legitimist,  a  crown  of  jonquils,  hyacinths, 
and  lilac  on  the  forehead  of  a  child  !  The 
King  W'as  especially  fond  of  /a  ronilc — a 
dance  which,  w'e  are  told,  is  “  eiuinem- 
ment  franfaise,”  and  in  which  the  song 
mingled  with  the  dance.  It  w'as  for  this 
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charming  amusement,  in  wliich  the  Mar- 
chioiiess  dragged  the  monarch  along  like 
a  spoilt  chihl,  that  she  composed  the  pop¬ 
ular  song,  Kous  n'iroM  jAus  an  bain. 

Jlut  it  was  especially  in  this  ctiltivation 
of  the  fine  arts  that  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour  distinguished  herself.  She  h.as  left 
her  name  to  an  era  and  to  a  style. 
Among  the  artists  who  IVeqnented  Choisy 
were  Pouchardon,  De  Boticlier,  Da  l*ar- 
rocel,  De  Latonr,  the  first  Vernet,  Vien, 
and  the  architcKjt  (Jabriel.  Above  all,  she 
favored  an  engraver  on  stones,  Lequay 
by  name,  who  reproduced  on  the  come- 
linna  and  jaspers  of  the  day  all  the  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  of  antiquity. 

Louis  X1V^  had  created  Versailles; 
Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  ; 
embellished  it.  Houchardon,  inspired  by  I 
the  ^Marchioness,  filled  the  foimtains  with  ' 
Dragons,  ('himeras,  Neptunes,  and  Tri- 1 
tons,  and  the  alleys  with  Apollos,  Muses,  I 
llereules,  and  Cupids.  Houcher  was  es-  I 
sentially  the  artist  of  the  day.  “  His  color,  i 
fed  on  j.asmines  and  roses,  con-espondod  j 
to  that  society  of  gentlemen  covered  with  I 
spangles,  and  of  beautiful  marchionesses  , 
eml)cllished  with  rouge  and  mouches,  and  ' 
with  jKjwder  on  their  hair.’’  It  is  possi- 1 
ble  to  advocate  almost  any  view  of  a  sub¬ 
ject — even  that  of  art  when  opimsed  to 
u.ature :  1 

“  Houcher  found  his  inspirations  at  the  court  ^ 
which  received  him  at  Choisy,  living  and  grace-  j 
ful  strupgle  of  art  against  nature :  ril)i)oned  ' 
shepherds,  spruce  sheep,  Annettes  and  Luhins  ] 
in  satin  petticoats.  When  nature  is  left  to  her  ' 
pantheistic  powers  alone,  she  has  nothing  in-  | 
viting  but  her  gran<leur :  forests  interweave  | 
with  one  another,  man  is  harsh  and  savage,  the 
preen  sward  is  stiHed  by  parasitic  herbs,  fruit 
is  undeveloped  and  tastele.ss,  flowers  run  away 
to  stalk  ;  it  is  the  genius  of  man,  the  portion 
that  emanates  from  (lo<l,  that  embellishes  na¬ 
ture  by  a  second  creation  that  is  art.  A  fan¬ 
tastic  nature  is  the  only  one  that  is  worthy  of  i 
giving  pleasure ;  it  requires  twenty  models  to  j 
arrive  at  the  beautiful,  and  even  then  it  would  ' 
be  beneath  the  perfection  of  art  if  it  did  not  ‘ 
borrow  a  particular  color  from  i<iealisin.  i 

“  Thus,  80  far  from  reproaching  Boucher  I 
with  having  rejected  all  material  realities,  he  I 
must  be  praLsed  for  having  so  done.  The  car-  j 
mine  of  an  elegant  woman  (of  Madame  de  Pom-  I 
padour)  was  much  more  beautifbl  than  the 
coarse  ruddiness,  tinged  with  bUxsl,  (muguino-  | 
Unte,)  of  a  country  girl ;  and  we  can  fully  un-  ; 
derstand  why  the  artist  should  have  preferred  j 
the  Annette,  for  which  Madame  Favart  sat,  to  | 
the  milkmaids  of  Juvisy  and  the  washing-girls  j 
of  Sevres.  It  is  that  w’hich  constituted  the 
superiority  of  the  Pompadour  style,  .spruce  and 


ribboned,  {jnmpant  ft  rnhtintf^  a  style  which 
pleascfl  all  the  more,  precisely  because  it  was 
false  and  fantastical.  Ever)'  thing  is  elegant  in 
the  compositions  of  Boucher :  the  tree  in  the 
forest,  the  cow  with  flowers  on  its  horns,  the 
sheep  decorated  with  roseate  bows,  the  shep¬ 
herdess  with  her  ribboned  crook,  groves  full  of 
garlands,  porphyry  vases,  imaginary  palaces, 
Arabian  stories  translated  into  French,  idealized 
furniture,  screens,  sedan-chairs,  tapestries,  mir¬ 
rors,  ami  pier-glasses.  (Houeber  did  not  even 
disdain  to  paint  fans.)  The  veriest  trifles  t>e- 
came  serious  objects  of  art  with  this  brush  dip¬ 
ped  in  essence  of  roses.” 

To  such  arguments  it  is  .almost  iinimssi- 
ble  to  pen  u  serious  answer.  If  a  cow 
must  have  flowers  on  its  horns,  and  a  sheep 
be  clad  in  ribbons  to  be  admired,  why 
nature  ni.adc  a  mistake  in  clothing  them 
with  ))tiir  and  wool.  If  groves  must  be 
decorated  with  garlands  and  little  lamps, 
w  hy  artists  may  confine  their  studies  to 
the  Mabille  and  Cremorne ;  and  if  the 
rouge  and  mouches  and  powdered  hair  of 
a  marchioness  in  the  Pompadour  style  is 
considered  to  be  more  admirable  than  the 
native  bloom  of  a  rustic  maiden,  tem¬ 
pered  by  youth,  delicacy,  and  modesty, 
why,  all  we  can  h.ay  is,  Vive  la  I’ompa- 
dour. 

A  thin  folio  volume  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Cabinet  d’Estampes,  at  the  Imperial 
Library,  which  is  entitled  IjQCai're  Je  la 
^larquise  de  Pomjxidanr.  It  -is  ftill  of 
works  of  great  merit,  engraved  by  the 
Marchioness's  own  hand,  marked  Poinpa- 
doar  fecit  when  her  own  <lc.signs,  and 
l*oinj>adour  scidpgit  when  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  liouclier,  Vien,  Lequay,  or  others. 
But  the  Marchioness  w.as  still  more  assidu¬ 
ous  in  engraving  on  stone.  Under  the 
tuition  of  Lequay,  she  h.'is  left  a  whole 
series  of  beautiful  works  on  onyx,  emer¬ 
ald,  carnations,  jasper,  and  other  gems, 
as  also  on  ivory. 

Such  was  lite  at  Choisy  in  the  j^lray 
d.ays  of  Madame  de  I’ompadour.  There 
philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts 
were  to  be  met  with,  cultivated  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  is  rare  in  the  history  of  the 
courts  of  any  country,  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  always  reflect  credit  on  the 
fair  lady  herself ;  and  there  they  were, 
wedded  in  the  most  graceful  and  harmo¬ 
nious  manner  that  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive,  to  the  lighter  recreations  of  poetry, 
music,  and  dance. 

“  An  habitual  residence  in  such  delicious 
counti'y  scenes,  the  soft  murmuring  of  waters. 
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the  freshness  of  the  shades,  the  perfume  of  i 
flowers,  the  celestial  harmony,  the  warblinft  ' 
of  birds,  the  crowd  of  nymphs  sculptured  by  i 
great  artists  —  all  these  various  visions  roa-  ' 
dily  lent  themselves  to  these  idols  of  the  woods, 
to  these  dialogues  of  fine  gentlemen,  handsome  | 
marchionesses,  little  abbes,  ‘  galants  et  poii-  | 
pards,’  of  knights  of  Malta,  with  their  black  : 
ribbons,  grouped  on  the  border  of  fountains,  ' 
and  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  hunt,  whore  tlte 
wines  of  Champagne  sparkled  in  finely -cut  gilt  i 
cups.”  I 

Thus  was  courtly  society  constituted  in 
the  ei<jhteenth  century ;  it  fusciuated,  it 
intoxicated  even  tlie  most  serious  minds,  J 
till  the  terrible  spirit  of  revolution  awoke  i 
abroatl — “juste  chatiment,”  the  legitimist  j 
Capefigue  himself  admits,  “  de  tant  d’ou- ! 
blis  de  devoir.”  1 

Madame  de  Pompadour  bad,  however,  ■ 
a  further  object  in  view  in  attaching  the  , 
King  to  herself  by  her  charms,  and  her  ; 
various  brilliant  talents,  and  amusing  him  ' 
by  all  the  resources  of  literature  and  the 
tine  arts  ;  she  sought  to  accustom  him  to 
work  with  his  ministers  in  her  salon,  to 
bring  him  to  listen  to  her  advice,  as 
Louis  XIV\  h.ad  formerly  done  to  that  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  thus,  in 
fact,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  and 
]>olitic.al  affairs.  The  marchioness  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  carried  an  enlightened  and  i 
preeminently  clear  mind  into  such  trans- ' 
actions,  only  that  her  feelings  were  warped 
by  the  thfen  dominant  spirit  of  philosophy 
and  skepticism.  It  stills  remains  to  the 
present  day  a  mystery  how  King  Louis  i 
XV.,  brought  up  so  religiously,  and  so  i 
)articular  in  his  external  duties,  could 
ive  in  such  intimate  liarmony  w’ith  a  per¬ 
son  whose  indifterence  for  religious  ideas 
and  beliefs  was  of  so  marked  a  character. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  has  been  accused 
of  having  availed  herself  of  her  inilueuce 
with  the  King,  and  with  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  lierryer,  who  had  wedded  a  distant 
relative  of  Madame  de  Pompadour’s,  to 
procure  lettres  de  cachet,  more  particularly 
m  the  instance  of  De  Latude,  accused  of 
sending  a  packet  of  poison  to  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1760. 
M.  Capefigue  devotes  many  pages  to  the 
exculpation  of  the  ^SLarchioness,  who,  he 
avers,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  De  Latude — a  notoriously  bad 
character ;  and  our  worthy  legitimist  goes 
much  further,  when  he  says:  “  We  must 
leave  to  romances  and  theaters  their  dis¬ 
regard  of  truth  when  they  speak  of  the 
Bastile  and  of  lettres  de  ouc^t.  Such  a 


sealed  letter  was  always  the  result  of  an 
affair  that  had  been  seriously  examiued.” 

The  charming  character  of  the  “  esprit 
gentilhomme”  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  are  told,  inevitably  led  to  the  min¬ 
gling  of  pleasure  with  duty,  and  hence  in 
winter,  as  in  summer,  iu  time  of  W'ar  as 
well  as  during  the  leisures  of  j)eace, 
amusements  were  alike  sought,  laughter 
indulged  in,  verses  made,  and  plays  en¬ 
acted.  The  Chateau  <le  tMioisy  became 
more  particularly  the  ravishing  alK>de  of 
pleasure.  “  The  Marchioness  of  I’onipa- 
dour  wjis  well  aware  that  it  was  essential 
to  amuse  the  King,  and  she  knew,  also, 
that  the  most  appropriate  relaxations  for 
a  prince  were  the  pleasures  of  intellect, 
the  pursuit  of  the  tine  arts,  and  the  joyous 
bursts  of  a  brilliant  society  in  the  mi«lst  of 
a  salon  sparkling  with  wa.x-light8,  and  the 
cla.shiug  of  glasses  softly  joined  to  glory 
and  love.”  This  reads  more  like  a  page 
out  of  De  Balzac  than  of  a  would-be  grave 
legitimi.st  historian  like  Capefigue.  Do 
Balzac  always  .associated  the  ne  jdns  ultra 
idea  of  wealth,  pomp,  and  magnificence 
with  an  extraordinary  display  of  wax- 
lights,  ju.st  .os  some  ]>eoplc  iu  seedy  habits 
are  known  to  covet  gold-headed  canes, 
and  others  sport  gaudy  horse-whips  in 
soleless  shoes. 

Ever  since  she  had  been  a  mere  child, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had  enacted  parts 
in  slight  comedy  and  little  operas  with  a 
talent  which  had  obtained  for  her  a  re¬ 
nown  far  and  wide.  When  she  had  be¬ 
come  the  little  queen  of  Choisy,  she  had  a 
stage  arranged  and  decorated,  on  which 
she  performed  to  the  King.  The  form  and 
disposition  of  the  stage  were  from  her 
own  designs,  carried  out  by  the  architect 
I  Gabriel,  wliile  Boucher  painted  the  scenes 
with  that  I'ichncss  of  decoration  iu  'which 
.  he  took  so  much  pride, 
i  It  was  more  with  the  view  of  being  of  ser- 
I  vice  to  Voltaire  than  to  any  predilections 
for  his  dramas,  that  Ma<latne  de  Pompa- 
'  dour  selected  L' Enfant  Prodigne.  to  be 
I  played  before  the  King,  who  disliked  the 
i  poet-philosopher  on  account  of  his  im- 
i  pieties.  The  jiieco  met  with  but  a  medi- 
!  ocre  success  ;  Madame  de  Pompadour  iiv- 
i  vored  more  the  i>art  of  Collette  in  Jeaii 
Jaques  Kousse.au’s  Devin  dn  Village,  :md 
;  in  which  she  sang  : 

“  Si  des  galants  de  la  ville 
J'eussu  ^oute  les  discours, 

Oh  !  qu'il  lu'cut  iiMalc 
Dc  former  d'autres  amours.” 
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Voltaire  unfortunately  allowed  himself] 
to  he  (jxasperated  by  the  preference  given  ] 
to  his  rival.  Another  circustance  which 
increased  his  irritation  was  that  Madame  , 
de  Pompadour  had  a  parody  performed  ■ 
at  Fontainebleau  of  the  This,  , 

which  would  only  have  amused  a  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  person,  so  annoye<l  the  author, 
that  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  about  it,  aud 
vented  his  sj»ite  in  epigrams  against  the  , 
favorite.  j 

After  the  comedy  eame  the  suppers, 
which  have  been  written  of  as  not  unfro- 
quently  concluding  in  orgies;  but,  if  we 
arc  to  believe  Cap<“tigue,  they  were  al- , 
ways  characterized  by  the  most  unim-  ^ 
peachable  good  taste  and  elegance  of 
manners.  It  is  not  indeed  likely  that ! 
they  would  be  otherwise.  I 


“  The  King  invited  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
persons  to  his  table ;  they  were  received  in  a 
delicious  nilon,  furnished  with  a  rare  elegance, 
surrounded  by  charming  pictures  of  Latour, 
Watteau,  and  Ilouchcr,  representing  huntiiiK 
scenes,  and  the  hungry  repasts  that  followed 
upon  such,  when  refreshments  were  taken  to 
the  sound  of  the  hunting-horn.  Nothing 
betokened  the  presence  of  supper  in  the  ai)art- 
ment  unless  it  were  an  ornament  like  a  rose, 
constructed  of  mahogany,  embellished  with 
arabesques  of  ivory,  and  which  pccupied  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

“  When  the  King  had  shown  his  guests  the 
way  into  this  salon,  two  pages  advanced,  and 
making  a  deep  and  respectful  obeisance,  they 
asked  his  Majesty’s  orders  for  supper.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  the  King  answered  that  supper  might  be 
served,  than  the  rose-like  ornanient  was  raised 
up  by  means  of  a  tower  in  ivory,  and  a  tabic 
coverwl  with  silver  plate,  china  vases,  and 
crystal  glasses  and  decanters,  with  hundreds  of 
wax -lights,  was  .seen  to  appear  as  in  the  palace 
of  Armida.  The  pages,  so  called,  of  ‘  la  petite 
6curie,’  serve<l  up  supper  with  great  celerity ; 
much  beloved  by  the  King,  and  almost  all  the 
children  of  good  families,  these  pages  obtained 
commissions  in  the  army  when  they  attained 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  King's  troops.  These  suppers  were  not 
foul  orgies  as  has  been  written.  Toasts  were 
drunk  in  wine  of  Ai  and  Tokay,  without 
drunkenness  ;  all  these  gentlemen  brought  a 
brilliant  wit  and  an  unimpeachable  conduct  into 
the  affairs  of  life,  ('harming  sayings  came 
from  their  mouths  like  flowers  out  of  their 
calyxes ;  they  spoke  rarely  on  business  matters ; 
they  were  amiable  and  gay  without  taking 
liberties ;  sometimes  slightly  indecorous,  but 
never  rudely  so ;  and  much  that  has  been  said 
of  the  suppers  of  Louis  X\’.  is  foundtsi  on 
error.  The  sons  of  valets  who  have  written 
concerning  these  times  did  not  understand  that 
there  might  be  clashing  of  glasses  and  sparkling 


I 


sayings  without  orgies;  and  that  young  aud 
brilliant  gentlemen  could  enjoy  their  supper  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  without  filling  them¬ 
selves  with  strong  wines  eomute  de*  fitrU  d*  la 
halle  aux  Porrherom.'’^ 

These  evening  recreations  at  the  cha¬ 
teau  of  Choisy  were,  how'ever,  never  al¬ 
lowed  for  a  moment  to  interfere  with  the 
transaction  of  serious  business.  Madame 
de  Pomjiadour  took  up  with  all  a  woman’s 
zeal  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  in  oppo- 
.sition  to  llie  views  of  the  minister  d’Ar- 
gentson,  and  to  what  M.  Capefigue  desig¬ 
nates  rejwatedly  as  the  “  English  wigh.s.” 
France  w.as  then  to  England  what  England 
now  is  to  Imperial  France,  and  Aladame 
de  Pompadour  took  an  honorable  and 
dignitied  attitude  when  she  declared  that 
“  lier  master  should  not  oblige  I’rince 
Edward  to  quit  the  country  that  had 
granted  him  hospitality ;  he  would  ])refer 
w.ar  to  such  a  humiliation,  and  Franco 
would  have  with  her  all  whose  hearts  were 
in  the  right  place.”  Prince  Edward  was 
expelled  the  country  nevertheless. 

It  was  also  sought  at  the  same  time  to 
amuse  the  King  by  the  erection  of  public 
buildings :  the  manufactory  at  Sevres, 
now  going  to  ruin,  the  ^lilitary  School, 
the  jilanting  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
the  place  that  has  so  often  changed  its 
name,  but  which,  from  its  origin,  was 
called  that  of  Louis  XV.,  date  from  the 
period  of  peace  and  leisure  that  followed 
upon  the  treaty  of  Ai.x-la-Chapelle, 
1751-52 — a  treaty  to  which  Madame  de 
Pompadour  w'as  ever  oppo.sed,  as  was  also 
the  King  himself,  who  disliked  Frederick 
of  Prus.sia,  “a  stupid.  Atheistic  person¬ 
age,”  M.  Capefigue  calls  him,  who  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  “  with  philosophers, 
iK)et8,  and  pamphleteers,  the  pest  ofstate.s.” 
The  same  persons  were  chamiing,  brilliant 
beings  when  surrounding  the  jierson  of 
Mad.ame  de  J*ompadour !  The  difficul¬ 
ties  suggested  by  the  Pope’s  bull  “  Uni- 
genitus”  disturbed  the  whole  country  at 
this  epoch.  The  Parliament  was  in  open 
ho.stility  with  the  Church,  and  these  per¬ 
secutions  were  retorted  by  “  lettres  de  ca¬ 
chet”  against  the  Jan.senists.  All  this 
ujion  the  question  as  to  the  right  of 
taking  the  holy  communion — a  question 
which  in  the  present  day,  M.  Capefigue 
assures  us,  w’ould  in  France  be  treated  a-s 
one  purely  of  eccle.sia.stical  interest,  aud 
of  none  whatsoever  to  the  laity. 

The  year  1756  sa\v  war  declared  with 
England.  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  advocated 
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the  creation  of  an  army  of  Normamly  t 
composed  of  seventy  battalions  and  forty 
squadrons,  with  a  formidable  artillery,  of 
which  he  should  have  the  command,  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  the  traditional  de¬ 
scent  upon  the  coasts  of  Albion,  The 
French  army  reckoned  at  that  time,  as  it  i 
had  done  at  Fontenoy,  one  third  its  num¬ 
ber  as  foreigners — Swiss,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Germans,  etc. — a  good  custom,  say's  C'ape- 
figne,  which  spared  the  tax  of  blood  to 
the  families  devoted  to  the  cultiv.ation  of 
the  soil !  The  direction  of  the  invasion 
was,  however,  changed  to  Minorca. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  herself,  however, 
persisted  in  fostering  a  descent  in  Scotland  ■ 
in  favor  of  the  Pretender.  She  ahv.ays 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  army',  De  Kichelieu,  Soubise, 
Broglie,  and  D’Estrees. 

On  the  fifth  of  January,  1V57,  Damiens 
made  his  notorious  attempt  on  the  King’s 
life,  and  for  a  few  anxious  days  the  innu- 
ence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
eclipsed  and  superseded  by  th.at  of  the 
Dauphin,  The  latter  detested  Madame 
de  Pompadour’s  person  as  well  as  her 
ideas,  and  the  favorite  for  a  while  expect- , 
ed  the  solution  to  most  political  problems  | 
of  a  domestic  diameter  in  practice  at ' 
th.at  time — a  “  lettre  de  cachet.”  She 
was,  however,  sj>ared  this  humiliation —  i 
even  if  it  was  ever  contemplated — by  the 
recovery  of  the  King  from  the  wounds  of 
his  a8s.ailant.  It  is  to  be  rem.arked  that 
Madame  de  Poin|jadour’s  position  at 
court  was,  however,  already'  at  this  epoch 
no  longer  what  it  had  been  before.  All 
kinds  of  illegitimate  intimacy  had  ceased  ; 
betw'een  the  King  and  her  the  jirevious 
year.  The  King  had  placed  himself  under 
the  spiritual  guuiance  of  the  Jesuit  De 
Sacy',  whilst  Madame  de  Pompadour  had, , 
on  her  side,  made  public  penitence  in  the 
('hureh  of  St.  Louis  de  Versailles.  The 
Queen  had,  in  consequence  of  this  change 
of  relations,  consecrated  by  the  Churcli, ; 
.admitted  Mad.ame  de  Pompadour  among 
her  ladies  in  attendance. 

But  Madame  de  Pompadour  still  re¬ 
mained  to  the  King  what  she  had  ever  , 
sought  to  be — a  sincere  friend,  a  clever, 
charming  companion,  well  versed  in  the  > 
art  of  holding  salons,  and  carry'ing  out 
negotiations  without  fatiguing  royalty'. 
Her  return  to  pow'er  w'as,  therefore,  all 
the  more  certain,  as  she  was  also  at  that 
time  the  expression  of  a  system  which  | 
was  most  in  favor  w  ith  the  King  and  the  j 


public,  albeit  disliked  by'  the  Dauphin, 
When  the  King’s  recovery'  had,  tlnjrefore, 
brought  almut  the  state  of  things  as  they 
existed  Iwjfore  his  illness,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  threw  more  energy  into 
jniblic  affairs  than  ever.  She  dismissed 
those  whose  allegiance  had  wavered 
during  the  cri.sis,  she  made  new  appoint¬ 
ments,  and,  above  all,  gave  further  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  warlike  attitude  of  France. 
England,  Holland,  and  Prussia  were  in 
consequence  inundated  at  this  epoch  by 
j».amphlets  w'ritten  against  the  Marchion¬ 
ess.  Crebillon,  however,  revenged  his 
protectress  in  noble  rhymes,  at  the  e-\- 
pense  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Of  all  persons  at  such  a  crisi.s,  who 
should  the  clever  Madame  do  Pompadour 
think  of  for  a  Secretary'  of  Foreign  iVlfairs 
but  the  jovial  Abbe  de  Bernis?  t'apcliguo 
insists  that  '‘the  pedantry  of  forms  is  in 
reality  never  necessary  to  a  clear  and 
serious  comprehension  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  jiolicy'.  Le  charme  ne  nult 
jamais  !”  Jliit  the  experiment  did  not,  .as 
might  h.ave  been  expected,  succeed ;  the 
jovial  abbe  was  not  precisely  the  m.an  to 
“  arracher  le  continent  a  la  suprematie 
angl.aise so  he  received  the  red  cloak 
of  a  c.ardinal  and  two  rich  abbeys  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Due  de  C’hoiseul  succeeded  to  the 
.abbe,  and  he  went  heart  and  hand  with 
Madame  de  Pompadoiu-  in  her  warlike 
ideas.  Seventeen  hundred  gun-boats 
w'ere  to  convey'  sixty'  thousand  men  to 
England,  and  guns  of  a  new  invention 
were  experimented  with  at  Choisy,  which 
Avere  to  fire  seven  times  in  a  minute,  “afin 
d’6tonner  la  flotte  .anglaise  et  de  foud- 
royer  ses  cotes,”  The  idea  of  terrifying 
the  P'nglish  fleet,  and  of  destroying  the 
coasts  of  England  as  if  with  thunder, 
reads  like  a  jde.asant  extract  from  a  pro¬ 
clamation  by  Mandarin  Yeh.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  sent  all  her  plate  to  the  ^lint 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses.  This 
projected  invasion  of  England  really  gave 
origin  to  what  hsvs  ever  .since  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Pompadour  style.  The 
^farchioness  argued,  in  order  to  induce 
others  to  give  up  their  plate  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  enterprise,  that  nothing 
was  more  vulgar  or  tasteless  than  the 
jx)ssession  of  objects  of  gold  and  silver 
which  had  no  useful  purjxirt.  True  ele¬ 
gance  consisted,  she  argued,  in  art,  and 
not  in  matter,  and  such  works  of  art  .as 
pictures,  tapestry,  china,  etc.,  were  in 
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reality  mpre  valuable  than  gold  and  silver. 
Louis  X\'.  secon<led  the  ide.a,  and  a 
work  of  Watteau's,  of  Boucher's,  or 
Mieris’s  w.as  made  to  fetch  more  than  the 
j)reciou8  metals.  It  was  an  artistic  revo¬ 
lution  th.at  gave  birth  to  the  marvels  of 
ta.ste  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  the 
responsibilities  of  a  long  ami  sanguinary 
war  involved  .Madame  de  Pompadour  and 
her  minister,  31.  de  Choiseul,  iu  etl’orts  to 
uphold  their  pojmlarity,  which  threw  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  jtarty  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  at  that  e|)oeh  risiim  into  ascend¬ 
ency  through  3  oltaire,  Jliderot,  ami 
D’Alembert.  ^ladarne  de  Pompadour  is 
said  to  have  contributed  more  than  any 
other  person  towards  obtaining  the  King's 
consent  to  the  publication  of  the  Em'y- 
dopidie.  In  the  beautiful  pastel  of  the 
3Iarchiones8  by  Latour,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  the  Em'ydopinlia  lies  in  a  stand 
close  by,  with  a  copy  of  3Iontesquieu's 
of  Lairs. 

With  the  French,  glory  and  success  arc 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  war.  The 
defeat  of  Soubise  at  Ilosbach  suflict^d  to 
arouse  both  Parliament,  always  more  or 
le.ss  hostile,  and  the  jmblic  against 
3Iadame  de  l’omj)adour  and  her  minister. 
The  former  was  now  written  of  under  her 
maiflen  name  of  Poisson.  It  was  a  try¬ 
ing  time  for  the  favorite  ;  she  liad  to  car¬ 
ry  on  an  unpopular  war,  a.ssuage  a  discon¬ 
tent  that  grew  more  loud  in  its  murmurs 
every  day,  and  at  the  .same  time  find 
amusement  and  occuj)ation  lor  the  King, 
which  she  did  mainly  by  engaging  him  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  capital.  The 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  con¬ 
ceded  by  3Iadame  do  Pomj)adour  at  this 
crisis  to  the  Jansenists  and  Ency- 
clopiedists.  The  idea  of  confiscating  the 
property  of  monasteries  followe<l  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Thus  were  the  first 
steps  in  the  ladder  of  revolution  taken  in 
the  d.ays  of  3I:idame  de  l*ompadour. 
They  ha»l  been  laid,  however,  long  before. 
Still  jMadame  de  Pompadour  remauicd  at 
the  apogee  of  her  glory,  and  according 
to  the  legitimist  and  Komanist  Caj)etigue, 
“  le  Due  de  Choiseul  partageait  cette 
indigtie  poj)ularite.” 

But  it  was  at  this  very  epoch  that  the 
health  of  this  remarkable  lady  began  to 
fail  her.  Although  still  young  in  years, 
she  had  used  up  all  vitality  in  her  various 


self-imposed  tasks.  To  the  inveterate  en¬ 
mity  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  of  Pitt 
in  England,  she  now  could  add  that  of  31. 
de  3Iaurepas  at  home.  Her  trials  were 
increased  a  thousand-fold  by  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  Alexandrina,  who  died  in 
her  eleventh  year  at  the  convent  of 
L’Assomption.  In  this  state  of  jJjysical 
and  mental  despondency,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  made  her  will,  in  which  she 
bequeathed  most  of  her  property  to  the 
King  and  to  the  Compte  de  I’rovence. 
She  was  not  at  that  time  thirty-five  yeaiu 
of  age.  Sutlering  as  she  was,  she  care¬ 
fully  concealed  her  malady  from  the  King. 
She  is  said  even  to  have  handed  over  her 
will  to  31.  de  Soubise,  her  executor,  after 
one  of  the  King’s  suj)j)ers,  at  which  she 
had  been  unusually  lively.  In  the  mouth 
of  3Iarch,  17G  t,  her  condition  became 
alarming,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  April 
b.arely  strength  enough  remained  to  l»er  to 
add  a  codicil  to  her  will,  by  which  she  left 
sundry  gifts  aud  jewels  to  her  intimate 
friends. 

“  Here,  then,  on  the  death-bed,  lies  that 
woman  so  short  a  time  agf>  so  ravishing  —  the 
beautiful  huntress  of  the  forest  of  Senart,  the 
sovereign  of  artists — here  she  is,  where  we 
shall  all  go  :  at  the  tomb.  Calm  and  serene  in 
her  sufferings,  she  allows  only  one  feeling  to 
predominate  over  others,  and  that  is  friendship. 
Y'e.s,  that  i.s  the  sentiment  which  she  entei-tamed 
for  Louis  XV.,  and  w  Inch  .she  wLshed  to  inspire 
him  with.  She  preserved  it  in  her  puritied 
nature,  even  at  her  last  moments.  The  evening 
iK'fore  her  decease,  she  sent  for  the  prie.st  of  the 
parish  in  which  her  hotel  was  situated,  (that 
parish  was  already  known  as  La  Madeleine,) 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  herself 
sketched  that  beautiful  facade,  as  she  had  in¬ 
structed  Soufflot  in  the  plan  for  tlie  church  of 
Sainte  <  Jenevieve.  The  prie.st  of  the  Madeleine 
was  about  to  take  leave  of  her,  when  she  said 
these  words  to  him ;  ‘  Stop  a  moment,  Jlonsieur 
le  curd,  and  we  w  ill  go  away  together.’  And 
shortly  after  having  uttered  thewe  calm  words 
she  ex]>ired,  (April  loth,  1704,)  at  forty -two 
years  of  age,  twenty  of  which  she  had  [tassed 
in  the  company  of  the  King,  at  Versailles  or 
elsewhere.’’ 

There  were  points  ami  perfections  in 
suclfc  .1  character  —  talents,  umloubU*<l 
aftcction  to  the  King,  enlightened  devo¬ 
tion  to  France,  inllexiblc  courage  agaiiMt, 
its  enemies,  ami  encouragement  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art — that  more  that  militated 
I  agiiinst  the  grand  errors  of  a  life. 
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SITTING  IDLE— THE  TRANSITGrRATION  OP  MOZART.  [February, 


)  V  '♦  T., 


SITTING  IDLE. 


’Mid  these  breadths  of  English  meadows, 
Sitting  idle,  you  and  I, 

What  beside  the  lights  and  shadows 
Is  there  round  to  fill  the  eye  ? 

Dells,  where  the  wood-pigeon’s  calling. 
Like  a  dreamy  old  romance  ; 

Streamlets  playing,  streamlets  falling. 

In  their  indolent  advance ; 

Buttcrfiies  as  fair  as  fickle, 

Hovering  round  a  flowering  steep  ; 

Corn-fields  ripening  for  the  sickle  ; 

And  the  broad  sea  smooth  with  sleep ; 

Purple  heath-bells,  covering  over 
Ever}'  solitary  place ; 

Grass,  and  rosy-tinted  clover. 

Through  which  sun-burnt  children  race ; 


Ganlens  filled  with  languid  flowera. 

Waiting,  longing  for  the  brccBo; 

Cottage-homes,  and  rastic  bow  ers. 

Church-yard  ground,  and  church-yard  trees. 

Hark  !  a  lisping  voice  is  coining  : 

“  Do  they  know  who  slumber  there  ? 

That  the  honey-bee  is  humming, 

And  the  earth  and  sky  arc  fair  ?” 

Circled  with  its  living  splendor. 

Fades  the  landscape  from  my  sight ; 

Memory  brings  me  scenes  more  tender. 
Though  Uieir  hues  are  not  so  bright ; 

And  my  dreaming  lieart  goes  sighing. 
Through  departed  smiles  and  tears, 

O'er  the  budding  and  tiic  dying 
Of  those  withered  leaves — past  years  1 


7rom  tha  W  a  s  t  m  I  n  a  t  ar  Revlaw. 


THE  TRANSFIG  UR A 


IIerk  Rau  is  an  cnthusia.st  in  his  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  genius  of  Mozart,  the  King  of 
Melody ;  and  to  this  feeling  the  long  ro¬ 
mance  before  us  is  due ;  wliat  Goethe  did 
for  Tasso,  ho  seeks  to  do  for  the  true  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mozart. 

The  two  most  recent  lives  of  the  great 
composer,  by  Alexander  Onlibicheff  and 
by  Professor  Jahn,  are  excellent,  especially 
the  latter,  alike  in  accuracy  of  detail, ‘and 
for  the  critical  appreciation  of  Mozart’s 
transcendent  powers,  displayed  in  them  ; 
but  they  are  severely  biographical  and 
critical  w'orks,  and  are  properly  intended 

*  Mozart:  ein  KiirUtlerkhen.  Yon  Hehibebt  Rac. 
Six  Parts. 


TION  OF  MOZART.* 


I  only  for  such  readers  os  are  more  or  le8.s 
interested  and  proficient  in  the  art  in 
which  Mozart  was  preeminent.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  object  of  the  present  fiction 
to  bring  before  a  German  public,  in  all  the 
reality  of  life,  one  w'hom  the  author  re¬ 
gards  witli  affectionate  veneration — a  feel¬ 
ing  he  seeks  to  diffuse  through  the  htAirts 
of  his  countrymen,  the  majority  as  yet 
only  acknowledging  him  supreme  in  his 
own  harmonious  sphere,  without  any 
warmer  or  more  personal  recognition. 
Extracts  are  difficult,  and  perhaps  the  au¬ 
thor  has  displayed  more  enthusiasm  than 
judgment  or  literary  ability  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  labor  of  love. 

The  first  chapter  introduces  us  to  the 
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family  interior  of  Vice  C'hapel-Mastcr  Mo¬ 
zart,  the  father  of  one  who  was  a  prodigy 
at  five ;  and  we  have  a  sketch  of  tlie  boy’s 
mother,  with  all  her  anxiety  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  and  maternal  jiride  in 
his  precocious  talents  ;  but  the  most  cha- 1 
racteristic  jtassage  in  the  work  is  perhaps  i 
the  concluding  chapter,  where  Mozart’s  I 
apotheosis  is  accomplished,  and  the  soli-  | 
tary  mourner  over  his  humble  grave  is  | 
consoled  and  astonished  by  a  transfigu¬ 
ration,  hardly  befitting  one  who  was  btit 
:i  weak  and  ordinary  man  out  of  his  own 
province  of  Art. 

“  The  Tkansfigckation. 

“  In  the  burial-ground  opposite  St.  Mark’s 
liinie,  at  Vienna,  a  fresh  grave-mound  had  been 
raised ;  not  there  where  the  rich  or  the  illus-  j 
trious'were  interred,  but  at  the  side  of  the 
ground  among  persons  of  ordinary  considera¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  widow  of  the  man  who  here  rest¬ 
ed  from  the  toils  and  cares  of  life  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich  to  purchase  a  separate  vault,  or 
even  to  cause  the  erection  of  a  memorial  above 
his  grave. 

“  Yet  he  l)elow  rested  among  unregarded 
graves  as  still,  as  softly,  as  peacefully  as  the 
rich  man  beneath  monument  and  epitaph. 

“.\nd  the  first  night  tliat  witnessed  this  new 
grave,  rose  earnest  and  solemn  to  heaven.  The 
moon  shed  her  beams  softly  on  the  humble  rest¬ 
ing-place,  and  kissed  the  frc.shly-turned  earth 
with  an  appearance  of  sacred  respect,  spreading 
her  beams  over  it  like  a  silver  i)all,  as  willing 
to  protect  the  mound  beneath  which  so  noble  a 
germ  of  immortality  lay  concealed. 

“  Tree  and  hush,  deprived  of  their  foliage, 
stood  rigid,  and  mournful,  and  ghost-like,  as  the 
keen  Dccemltcr  blast  swept  over  the  graves, 
shaking  the  decayed  woo<len  crosses,  and  whis¬ 
tled  mournful' V  and  shrilly  through  the  gilded 
monuments,  ilut  the  calm  sleeper  heard  it 
not ;  after  long,  fierce  struggles,  he  rested  softly 
and  peacefully  in  tho  bosom  of  his  mother 
earth. 

“  Suddenly  a  woman’s  form  approached  the 

.1 _ 1  _  _ -•  _  1 _ 


“And  now  she  reached  the  grave;  and  with 
a  heart-rending  cry  of  ‘Amadeus !  my  Amade¬ 
us!  ’  she  sank  down  upon  it  The  sorrow  heav¬ 
ed  in  her  bosom  like  a  troubled  sea ;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  and  tearless,  seeming  eager  to  pierce 
into  the  earth  ;  her  arms  embraced  the  grave  ; 
her  voice  calls  on  her  beloved — hut  the  cold  bed 
of  death  yielded  no  reply.  At  la.st  she  dried 
the  torrent  of  her  tears  ;  she  folded  her  hands, 
and  prayed. 

“Then  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  scn.se  of 
earthly  things  had  passed  away,  and  a  higher 
existence  possessed  ncr ;  that  a  vail  had  fallen 
before  her  eyes,  and  yet  she  saw ;  that  her  ears 
were  closed  to  all  earthly  sound,  hut  that  a 
stream  of  heavenly  melody  possessed  her  soul, 
while  louder  and  louder  waxed  that  harmony, 
till  it  seemed  to  fill  all  space,  and  extend  to 
infinity. 

“And  as  the  waves  of  sound  grew  stronger, 
the  covering  of  earth  above  the  grave  on  which 
she  knelt  seemed  to  dissolve,  and  a  form  of  light 
rose  slowly  upwards.  It  was  Mozart’s  figure  ; 
hut  brighter,  nobler  than  she  had  ever  before 
seen  it  A  laurel-crown  adorned  the  forehead 
of  the  master ;  an  ample  robe  clothed  him ;  a 
grdden  lyre  rested  in  bis  arms;  his  eyes  beamed 
with  un.speakahlc  joy ;  an  enchanting  smile  ani¬ 
mated  his  mild  and  noble  features,  and  his  iiead 
was  surrounded  by  eight  large  bright  stars. 

“And  joy  filled  the  knceler.  She  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  him,  and  with  a  voice  full  of 
sorrow,  and  longing,  and  love,  exclaimed — ‘Ama¬ 
deus  !’  Hut  wonderful  to  tell,  her  cry  sounded 
as  if  it  came  from  the  heart  of  all  mankind, 
which,  full  of  the  same  sorrow,  the  same  desire, 
and  the  same  love,  extended  its  arm.s  to  the  de¬ 
parting  one.  For  the  great  master  was  depart- 
j  ing,  as  by  degrees  the  light,  luminous  clouds 
seemed  to  draw  him  upwards.  He  smiled  gen¬ 
tly  on  the  earth,  and  on  his  beloved,  and  from 
his  lips  flowed  the  words — ‘  I  remain  with  you 
I  in  my  works.’  And  as  he  thus  spake,  a  high 
I  and  noble  form  stood  by  his  side  —  even  the 
I  great,  the  god  like  spirit  of  song,  which,  laying 
I  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  thus  spoke,  with  daz¬ 
zling  glances  :  ‘  Welcome,  master,  into  the  realm 
of  spirits  I  the  difficulties  of  thy  path  have  been 
great;  countIe.ss,  and  well  nigh  beyond  the 
power  of  man  have  been  the  creations  which 
I  have  testified  to  thy  industry,  thy  perseverance. 


dark  mantle,  and  a  hood  of  the  same  color  con- 
ccale<l  her  head ;  hut  one  memory,  but  one  grief, 
wild,  passionate^  and  overwhelming,  sceme<l  to 
occupy  her.  She  sought  but  one  grave  among 
all  those  thousands  there  ;  and  she  knew  where 
to  find  it,  for  already  on  that  day  she  Itad  seen 
a  coffin  deposited  within  it — and  that  coffin  con¬ 
tained  her  all,  her  love. 


the  fearless  minister  of  conversion.  Peace,  tir¬ 
ed  wanderer  1  F.ntcr  into  the  temple  of  ever¬ 
lasting  fame,  thou  worthy  son  of  Immortality !’ 

“And  as  the  form  uttered  these  words,  the 
stars  on  the  master's  bead  flamed  higher  and 
higher,  while  tlieir  beams  formed  themselves 
into  the  names  of  his  seven  grand  operas,  and 
of  his  requiem,"  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  CITY  OF  HALICAENASSUS. 


[Februarj', 


From  the  National  Rerlew. 


THE  CITY  OF  H  A  L  1  C  A  R  N  A  S  S  U  S .  * 


[As  some  of  tho  roadon  of  the  following  article  nuij  not  be  familiar  with  the  looaKtiea  rercrrc!d  to,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  ankijnin  a  few  words  of  explanation.  lialioarnnHsus  was  the  ancient  C8])ital  of  Curia 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  rcsldcnee  of  the  Carian  kings.  It  was  auuieuUy  an  iniportaut  commercial  city,  it 
was  mtnaied  on  the  northern  shore  of  .*'iiux8  Cerainicus,  a  bay  of  Caria,  and  north  of  the  peninsula  of 
ItoriH.  flitnis,  curved,  winding  as  rtie  shore  wa-s,  and  hence  tlie  origin  of  tlio  word  amurtsify.  Hnlicar- 
oussus  was  the  birthplaea  of  Horodotus,  of  Itionysias  tlic  historinn,  and  I'ionysius  the  musid.in,  who 
wrote  iBUHic  in  tiie  tiiao  of  Adrian.  It  aiieicutly  boloiiged  to  tho  Dorian  tJonfedemey  of  six  (united) 
St  ktes.  But  AgHsieics,  a  citizen  of  Ualiearnajtsus,  having,  contrary  to  {ircscribesl  custoiit,  carried  oil'  tiie 
tri|K>d  assignod  to  him  in  tlie  gamra  celebrated  in  honor  of  tho  Trionian  A|)oII(\  instead  of  dedieatiiig  it 
to  the  god,  die  otlicrllve  cities  in  consequence  of  tliis  oflense  determined  to  exclude  Halicarnassus  IVoin 
any  pHrtieipatiem  in  these  festivities,  whidi  was  a  virtual  exclusion  from  the  Confederacy.  Not  long  after 
tills  event,  Halicaroassus  lost  ita  indepoudunoe,  Lygdamis.  ono  of  Uie  prinotpal  citizens,  having  usurpiid  the 
authority,  llo  was  suuceeiled  by  his  daughter  Aiteniisia,  of  whom  llerodotus  hiakes  liouorable  ntentioii 
in  bis  huiton'.  This  princess  transmitted  the  sovereign  power  to  licr  son,  named  I.ygdamis,  like  his  grand* 
fadicr;  antfit  was  during  his  reign  th.at  Herodotus,  unwilling  to  see  his  native  oity  under  the  domiiiioii  of 
a  d«*sjr»t,  abandoned  it  for  Samos,  where  he  completed  his  studies.  Afterwards  Caria  and  Doria  were 
tributary  to  Athena  and  Halicam.assas  w-ui  occupied  Iw  her  troops.  In  later  years  it  was  governed  by 
Coriao  priuoes.  The  first  of  these  was  Hecatomnus,  W’ho  had  throe  sons,  kaasolos,  whose  magnitiesnt 
tomb,  erected  in  honor  of  him,  g»ve  origin  to  our  eommon  word,  ntauaokum.  Hie  other  two  sons  wvro 
Hidricus  and  Pixadainus,  and  two  daughters.  Artcuiisia  and  Ada,  who  murrieil  their  elder  brothers.  Mau- 
solus  sneoeeded  his  father  on  tho  throne  of  (’aria,  and  dying  without  oTspring,  left  the  crown  to  his  sister 
and  consort,  Aitemisia — a  strange  and  horrible  relationship  in  view  of  modem  notions.  Tliese  gathered 
facts  nuy  aid  tlie  readers  of  the  hiCLBCTiOto  look  out  llirough  the  liack-windows  of  time  across  tlie  broad 
vales  of  iatorvutiiog  canutries  into  tha  streets  and  fallen  toiiiples  auiuug  the  ruiu-s  of  old  ancient  Halicar- 
nassus,  which  has  been  so  lately  exhumed  from  its  native  Mausoleum,  and  nude  to  take  passage  in  English 
ships  to  London,  to  be  cxhiblU'd  to  the  gaze  of  modem  eyes,  in  the  Bi'iti.sh  Mu.<ciiin,  uu<l  to  tlie  eyoa  we 
bog  to  hope,  of  many  of  our  readers  when  they  go  to  sojourn  for  a  few  days  In  the  metropolis  of  modem 
Cl]risteQdoin.*^EDiruB  or  EcutoTR.] 


About  the  time  when  the  Persians  con- 
qnered  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coa.st  of 
Asia  minor,  they  tried  to  establish  their 
dominion  over  them  on  a  mon.archic.al 
fotuidalion.  These  great  mercantile  re¬ 
publics,  with  the  free  octian  close  at  liand, 
would  surely  never  have  borne  the  yoke 
of  the  foreip^ner,  had  not  a  power  sprung 
up  in  the  midst  of  them  whose  interests 
were  closely  linked  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Persian  atrthority.  Pndor  the 
name  of  “  dynastjc  ”  their  rnlers  dis- 
gnised  wh.at  in  European  Greece  was 
more  boldly  asserted  to  be  a  “  tyraiinis.” 
Greeks  by  birth,  wealthy  families  rising 
out  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  like  the 
Medici  of  Florence,  they  at  last  obtained 
an  hereditary  sway ;  though,  like  the 
Medici,  they  always  remained  vassals  to 
a  foreign  jvower.  They  never  assumed 
the  regal  title,  w’hich,  according  to  Asia- 

*  Papers  reapectiug  the  Excavatioaia  ai  Budrurn. 
Presented  la  both  llouset  of  Parliament  by  comtiMnd 
<4  her  Majesty.  1858. 


tic  etiquette,  only  belonged  to  the  Gro.at 
King  at  Sus.a.  Xor  <lid  they  in  all'cascA 
destroy  the  democratic  elements  of  the 
constitution  ;  but  as  long  as  they  existed, 
this  Asiatic  coa.st,  though  richer  and  more 
flourishing  than  even  the  European  mo¬ 
ther-country,  was  never  cap.ahle  of  throw* 
ing  its  full  weight  into  the  scale  of  Greek 
liberty. 

In  the  sonthern  part  of  this  coast,  in 
Caria,  where  in  the  dawn  of  Grecian  iii.s- 
tory  a  Dori.an  colony  h.ad  mixed  with  the 
native  barbarians,  the  dominion  had  fall¬ 
en  into  the  hands  of  Lygdamis.  HU 
daughter,  the  elder  Artemisia,  inherited 
his  dignity,  and,  though  herself  a  Gre¬ 
cian,  fought  at  Salamis  with  distinction 
against  her  own  people.  Xerxes  having 
trusted  to  herr  his  own  children,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tJiking  them  back  to  Asia, 
though  her  galley  was  hunted  by  the 
Athenians  with  special  eagerness.  After 
having  well  provided  for  her  own  off¬ 
spring,  she  at  an  advanced  age  (so  a  late 
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gtory  has  it)  fell  in  love  with  a  youth,  and  |  Cariii,  yea,  and  over  some  of  the  Lydians 
drowned  her  dis:ip|)ointinent  in  the  break-  i  too,  and  have  conqnered  many  isles ;  and 
ers  of  Leucas.  From  tliis  family  came  sis  far  as  Miletus  have  I  reache<l,  after 
Mausoliis,  the  first-born  of  Hecatomnus.  havin"  taken  a  tfoodly  piece  of  Ionia. 
Durini^  his  reign  (Ireece  was  exhausted  And  I  was  a  handsome  man,  and  tall,  and 
by  the  Peloponnesian  and  'riieban  wars ;  '  valiant  in  battle.” 

Persia  rendered  weak  by  insurrection,  |  The  completion  of  his  enterprise,  how- 
dismemberineut,  and  the  rebellion  in  ever,  was  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
Kgypt ;  whilst  Asia  Minor,  almost  ex-  ernmeut  from  Mylasa,  an  inland  town,  to 
empt  from  war,  began  to  monopolize  the  the  splemlid  haven  of  ilalic^arnassus,  on 
trade  between  Kun»|K‘,  Asiji,  and  the  tliat  rocky  peninsula  which  constitutes 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  Cos  and  Cnidus  the  extreme  pharos  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
were  rich  enough  to  buy  the  st.atues  for  nent  in  these  parts,  stretching  far  out 
their  temples  from  Praxiteles ;  Rhodes,  amidst  the  island  world  of  the  archipela- 
with  firm  steps,  rose  to  the  station  of  a  go.  It  was  by  this  step  only  that  the 
great  naval  republic ;  ami  at  Priene,  Mi-  empire  of  (  Jaria  could  grow  into  the  pro- 
letus,  and  Kphesus,  splendid  new  temples  i)ortions  of  a  naval  y>ower.  The  city  of 
were  in  progress  of  construction.  If  one  ilerodotu.s,  though  tiimous  of  old  as  a 
man  could  but  succeed  in  concent  rating  most  ancient  I  )i»rian  community,  (the  pco- 
all  this  power,  all  this  wealth,  in  a  iiingle  ;  pie  of  llalicani:i.s8us  reckoned  even  then  a 
hand,  he  might  well  dream  of  a  grand  in-  liistory  of  no  less  than  a  thousand  years,) 
termediatc  empire.  ;  was  now  in  decay.  Mausolus  girded  her 

With  a  cold  atid  covetous  mind,  but  with  fortifications,  built  several  citadels 
skillfid  in  diploimtcy  and  gallant  iu  battle,  on  the  surrounding  bights,  secureil  the 
Mausolus  lighted  ti|»on  this  purpose :  the  harlmr,  which  o|M*ns  to  the  south-west, 
foundation  of  an  independent  naval  and  by  extensive  breakwaters,  and  added  to 
commercial  power  was  the  aim  of  his  con-  ]  it  a  small  dock  or  arsen.al  capable  <»f  hold- 
centrated  energies.  Reckless  as  he  was,  ;  ing  a  number  of  galleys.  Between  l>oth 
he  never  carcul  for  the  rights  of  his  sub-  i  inlets  of  the  sea,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  he 
jocts;  the  author  of  the /^roMo»/i//,  among  then  erected  his  own  splendid  palace, 
the  wiitings  of  Aristotle,  relates  the  tricks  with  beautitiil  views  over  the  whole  pre- 
by  which  he  and  his  viceroy  Condalus  pro-  cincts  of  the  wall,  the  market-phice,  and 
cured  money.  Thus  he  induced  the  citi- 1  the  port.  This  edifice,  even  after  the 
zens  of  his  own  native  jtlace,  .Mylasa,  to  ;  lapse  of  several  centuries,  attracted  the 
find  him  a  large  sum  for  the  fortification  attention  both  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny, 
of  tlieir  own  city  ;  when  he  had  it  s;ife,  he  The  latter  olwerves  that  here,  proluibl'y 
declared  the  Deity  had  jirohibitcd  him  for  the  fii-st  time,  marble  veneers  <»ver 
from  erecting  the  walls,  but  never  re-  |  brick  walls  had  been  introduced  in  archi- 
tunied  the  money.  High  ta.ves,  laid  on  tecture;  whilst  t lie  other  t<akc8  the  fact 
all  Caria,  tilled  his  treasury ;  even  Lycia  that  so  rich  a  king  h:ui  used  brick  as  a 
jiaid  him  tribute.  When  the  allies  of ;  huilding-m.alerial  for  a  proof  that  brick 
Athens  fell  ba«‘k  from  her —  By/.:iutium,  may  be  quite  a  fair  subjc'ct  for  the  expori- 
(’hios  Cos,  Rhodi's — .and  commenced  the  ments  of  a  clever  architect 
•o-ealled  Social  War,  (:f57-:f55  B.f.,)  Man- :  In  this  p:i!jice  Mausolus  died,  probably 
solus  assisted  them  ;  and  his  reward  for  in  the  year  .■f.5;f,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  - 
his  help  wius,  no  doubt,  Rhodes,  which  four  years ;  just  twenty  years  l>efore 
after  that  time  aeknowletlgeil  his  suprinn-  !  Alexmnhrr’s  sword  cut  through  the  mesh- 
acy.  lie  even  ventured  to  Uikc  jKirt  in  es  of  his  astute  policy  and  grasping  ambi- 
the  great  conspiracy  of  satraps  and  vaasal  tion. 

kings  against  .\rtnxerxes  II, ;  and  it  would  '  Mausolus  w;is  followed  by  Artemisia 
seem  tliat  the  Gr«it  King  W!uj  too  weak  the  younger,  his  sister  and  consort ;  for 
to  chastisi!  him.  Luci.au,  in  his  Vonverm-  such  marriages,  and  the  right  of  females 
tiotis  of  the  Dep^irted  (di.al.  .xxiv.)  intro- .  to  the  throne,  were  not  contested  in  their 
duces  fiiin  in  an  argument  with  Diogenes  '  country.  ,\n  mitiqne  silver  coin,  with  her 
of  Sinope.  “Why,”  s.ay8  the  Philosopher  i  head,  (and  her  name  on  the  reverse,)  ex- 
of  Poverty,  “dost  thou  think  so  much  of;  hibits  a  firm  and  energetic  countenance; 
thyself,  and  desjiise  the  other  shallows  ?”  I  a  vail  conceals  her  fiack  hair,  but  the 
“  On  account  of  my  royalty,”  (the  other  '  forehead  is  encircled  fiy  the  queenly  coro¬ 
ans  w  ers  ;)  “for  I  have  ruled  over  all ,  net.  The  goijsips  of  antiquity  collected 
VOL.  ILVI.— NO.  II.  13 
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anecdotes  about  her  prief  at  the  loss  of]  dor,  Rhodes  made  itself  free,  Ilalieamas- 


ber  husband-brother ;  we  leave  it  to  them  j 
whether  she  really  drank  the  burnt  ashes  | 
of  her  consort  mixetl  witJi  water.  At  all  ' 
events,  she  resolved  on  erecting  for  him 
a  monument  on  such  a  scale,  and  so  beau¬ 
tiful  iu  execution,  (so  Lucian  says,)  as  no 
other  mortal  shouhl  ever  obtain.  She 
also  carried  out  his  policy.  The  Rhod¬ 
ians,  vexed  that  a  woman  should  rule 
over  all  the  cities  of  Caria,  equipped  a 
fleet,  and  ap|>eared  l>efore  Halicarnassus. 
Artemisia  concealed  her  own  galleys  in 
the  small  arsenal  near  the  palace,  and 
ordered  the  citizens  to  receive  the  invad¬ 
ers  with  signs  of  joy  and  friendship, 
'rhus  they  disembarked  ;  whereupon  her 
fleet  fell  upon  their  defenseless  ships  ;  on 
the  broad  market-jdacc  of  Halicarnassus, 
close  to  the  harbor,  they  were  cut  up  be¬ 
tween  two  enemies.  Then  she  crowned 
her  own  marines  and  sailors  with  laurels, 
inounte«l  the  Rhodian  fleet,  and  at  once 
set  sail  for  Rhodes.  There  the  people  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  their  own  exjHMlition,  as  they 
thought,  returning  so  quickly  ;  and  with¬ 
out  difticulty,  by  this  surprise,  the  mightj>' 
republic  was  brought  back  under  the  tri¬ 
dent  of  the  Carian  queen. 

Artemisia  died  after  a  reign  of  but  two 
years ;  a  second  brother,  Idrieus,  married 
to  a  second  sister,  Ada,  mounted  the  throne, 
which  he  had  already  contested  with  Mau- 
solus.  When  Idrieus  died,  Ada  wits  ex- 

Pdled  by  the  youngest  of  her  brothers, 
yxoilarus,  whose  daughter  married  a 
Fersian  nobleman.  Then  Alexander  came 
to  Asia ;  his  success  aw'akened  many  for¬ 
lorn  hopes  ;  and  as  the  one  branch  of  the 
fiiinily  had  embraced  a  thoroughly  Persi.an 
jtolicy,  Ada  threw  herself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  invader.  The  Persian  satrap,  who 
now  inherited  the  right  to  the  throne, 
garrisoned  Halicarnassus  for  the  Great 
King ;  and  ailer  the  defeat  in  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  fall 
of  Miletus,  the  brave  Momnon,  (whom 
Alexander’s  good  star  carried  ofl*  before 
his  pbuis  for  the  defense  of  Persia  wen; 
completed,)  at  the  head  of  all  the  most 
gallant  Persians,  retreated  to  tliis  ,  strong 
fortress.  It  was  only  by  a  terrible  and 
protracted  siege  that  Alexander  gained 
the  city ;  he  then  delivered  it  up  to  Ada, 
who,  as  a  proof  of  her  gratitude,  is  said 
to  have  adopted  him  for  a  son.  But  Ada 
was  Cana’s  last  <]|ueen :  after  her,  the  race 
of  Lygdamis  vanislies  in  the  contest  that 
raged  between  the  Buocesaora  of  Aloxan- 


siiK  submitted  to  the  Ptolemies.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Macedon,  Syria,  ainl 
Kgypt,  no  room  remained  on  the  map  of 
the  world  for  the  aiitiipiatcd  Hellenic  sys¬ 
tem  of  wee  dynasties  and  petty  municipal 
republics. 

IlalicamassuR  was  the  creation  of  one 
mind  and  one  period,  an<l  consequently 
the  plan  of  the  city  was  grand  ainl  harmo¬ 
nious.  The  port  still  runs  into  the  land 
^  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  P'roiu  the 
very  edge  of  the  water  the  edifices  once 
,  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater.  The 
eye  of  the  visitor  still  traces  artificial  ter¬ 
races  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  supjiorted 
by  strong  walls  where  the  rock  was  defi¬ 
cient.  Such  terraces,  one  rising  above 
the  other,  illustrate  the  fundiuueiitnl  prin¬ 
ciple  of  A.siatic  town-architecture.  They 
.  rendered  all  maritime  places  highly  pic- 
turcs(|ue,  as  is  still  seen  at  Cnidus  ;  more¬ 
over  they  jircvented  t lie  washing  down  of 
the  soil,  and  supported  the  growth  of 
trees.  At  Halicarnassus  the  first  terrace, 
rising  over  the  market-place  to  the  north 
of  the  harlmr,  was  crowned  by  the  Mau¬ 
soleum  ;  the  second  by  a  temple  of  Mars, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  citadels  on  the 
summit  of  volcanic  bills  of  which  the 
westernmost  bad  an  olcviUion  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  above  tlie  st*a.  The 
two  citailels  were  connected  by  the  town- 
wall,  which,  then  descending  from  the 
hills,  reached  the  sea  on  either  side  of  tlie 
port.  Tills  wall,  with  its  two  ancient 
gates,  one  leading  westwards  to  the  cx- 
treniify  of  the  peninsula,  the  other  east¬ 
wards  to  Mylasa,  Is  still  iu  gof)d  preserva¬ 
tion.  (.lose  to  tlie  shore,  the  two  points 
of  the  harbor,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  the  extremities  of  the  city,  were 
again  adorned  with  two  splendid  struc 
turcs — the  jmlace  of  !Mausolus,  probably, 
on  the  preci]4tou8  clift'to  the  left  as  you 
CMtercd  the  jiort ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
near  the  once  famous  fountain  of  Salmacis, 
the  temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury.  The 
exact  iKisitiuu  of  these  two  edifices,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  doubtful.  The  entire  view, 
as  seen  from  the  sea,  was  so  striking,  that 
Vitruvius,  in  the  celebrated  chapter  where 
he  speaks  on  the  pro|)er  sites  for  buildings 
(i.  8)  thinks  it  worth  while  to  give  au  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  it,  as  he  evidently 
{  considers  the  structure  of  Halicarnassus  a 
model  arrangement  for  laying  out  a  mari¬ 
time  city. 
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At  the  time  when  the  Mansoleum  was  ' 
planned,  (ireek  art  and  civilization  (Mood  • 
very  high.  In  Asia  the  Ionic  school  of 
architects  was  at  its  cidminating  ]u»int :  ■ 
the  learned  arcliitcct  I’vthins  built  about ' 
this  time  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  I'riene,  j 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist ;  and  gave  a  t 
description  of  it  in  a  scientific  work,  in 
which  he  in.aintained  that  an  architect 
ought  to  understand  all  arts  and  sciences 
even  better  than  the  most  celebrated 
authorities  who  had  made  tlnun  their 
s]>ocial  study.  There  was  also  about  the 
same  time  a  native  school  of  sculfitors  in  ' 
-\sia  Elinor  distinguished  by  spirit  and 
animation,  though  diflerent  both  in  con- ' 
ception  and  execution  from  the  schools  of 
European  (rreece,  as  will  Ik;  seen  from  the 
dancing  or  flying  Naiads  now  in  the  llri- ' 
tish  Museum,  which  were  taken  from  the  ; 
monument  of  Harpagus  at  Xanthus. ' 
From  one  work  of  this  school  that  has 
been  discovered  at  Halicarnassus,  we  can 
prove  that  the  influence  of  these  native 
artists  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Lycia.  Yet,  at  the  time  we  are  now  spe.ak- 
ing  of,  .\thcnian  artists  W’cre  in  tiishiou 
throughout  Asia  Minor.  Cnidus,  ('os. 
Alexandria  on  Mount  I.atmos,  and  Patara 
in  Lycia  ordered  their  temple  statues  from 
Praxiteles ;  and  for  the  seulpture-work  | 
of  the  Mausoleum  Athenian  masters  were  ' 
likewise  preferred.  The  funeral  of  Mau- 
solus  w:is  celebrated  with  all  honor  and  ' 
ceremonies,  in  which  poetry  and  oratory  * 
were  not  forgotten ;  a  tragedy,  called  j 
Mausolus,  written  by  Theodectes,  obtain¬ 
ed  the  crown  ;  and  in  the  rhetorical  com- 

r)etititm  the  great  Isocrates  was  beaten  by 
lis  pupil  Theopompns.  It  is  very  likelv 
that  the  distribution  of  the  sculptural  work 
for  the  monument  was  likewise  subject  to 
a  competition  similar  to  that  which  we 
rememDer  to  have  taken  jdace  with  rt>spect 
to  the  monument  of  Wellington.  As 
great  artists  have  at  .all  times  been  fre¬ 
quently  venal,  it  came  to  pass  that  an 
oriental  re(/nltt«,  by  sheer  power  of  money, 
without  a  title  for  character  or  national 
merit,  had  his  tomb  built  and  adorned  by 
the  noblest  hands.  1  lestiny,  however,  has 
here  for  once  shown  justice.  As  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  greatest  triuinphs  of  freedom, 
the  temples  of  Egina,  of  Theseus,  and  of 
Pallas  at  Athens,  still  sneak  to  the  hearts 
of  the  brave ;  but  the  Mausoleum  has  van¬ 
ished  even  to  the  lowest  layer  of  hs  found¬ 
ations  ;  and  old  Diogenes,  in  that  imagin¬ 
ary  conversation  of  the  shadows,  has  been 


justified  by  time  in  his  boast  that  his 
own  monument  in  the  hearts  of  men  will 
be  finer  and  more  lasting  than  the  marble 
tomb  of  the  Parian  nawaub. 

Some  doubt  attaches  to  fh^  tkatms  of 
the  arti.*ts  employerl  at  the  Mausoleum. 
We  will  quote  two  witnesses  of  antiquity, 
whose  «lescriptions  are  absolutely  needfid 
to  us  if  we  inejin  to  reconstruct  in  our 
imagination  this  •whole  marvel  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

One  of  them  is  Pliny,  (xxxvi.  5;)  “Sco¬ 
pus  had  coeval  competitors  in  Hryaxis, 
Timothetis,  and  Leochares,  who  ought  to 
be  named  together,  as  they  jointly  sculp¬ 
tured  for  Matisolus,  the  <lynast  of  Caria, 
who  died  in  the  8e<-ond  year  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixth  Olymjnad.  To  thest* 
artists  it  is  mainly  due  that  this  work  was 
counted  arnotig  the  seven  w’onders.  It 
stretches  on  the  north  and  south  8i«le 
sixty-three  feet,  being  shorter  on  the 
front  side,  aiul  its  whole  circuit  being 
four  hundred  and  eleven  f<*et.  It  rises  to 
the  bight  of  twenty-five  cubits,  and  is 
surrounded  by  thirty-six  columns.  This 
i  is  c.alled  the  pteron,  (w  hich  means  theeol- 
!  onna«le.)  To  the  east  Scopas  sculptured, 
to  the  north  Hryaxis,  to  the  south  Timo- 
i  theus,  to  the  west  Lewhares.  Before 
they  had  finished,  (^ueen  Artemisia  died, 
who  bad  thir>  work  built  in  memory  of 
ber  husband.  They,  how«*ver,  would  not 
leave  otf  before  having  finished,  as  they 
considered  it  a  monument  of  their  own 
renown  and  art  ;  and  tf)  this  very  day 
their  hands  vie  with  each  other.  Tliey 
were,  mort'over,  joint'd  by  a  fifth  artist. 
For  above  the  pteron  a  pyrandd  rose  to 
the  same  bight  as  the  lower  part,  tapering 
to  the  ])oint  of  a  meta  by  twenty-lbur 
stejMi.  On  its  top  stands  a  quadriga  of 
marble  made  by  Pythh,  which,  when 
I  added,  will  make  the  entire  bight  of  the 
work  one  humlred  and  tbrtv  feet.” 

Our  second  witness  is  Vitruvius.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  seventh  book  of 
his  architecture,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
'literature  of  this  science,  he  says:  “A 
I  bot»k  on  the  Mausoleum  was  published  by 
Satyrus  and  Pythius,  w’hom  Fortune  her- 
!  self  presented  with  the  highest  and  great- 
i  est  gift  ;  for  their  plan  ha.s  been  supported 
'  by  the  excellent  work  of  men  whose  skill 
I  will  for  all  time  to  come  earn  the  noblest 
i  and  undying  praise.  On  the  single  fronts, 
single  artists,  rivaling  each  other,  have  un- 
dertaken  single  parts  to  a<Iom  and  em¬ 
bellish  them— Leochares,  Hryaxis,  Scopas, 
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Prnriide*  ;  Bome  also  say  Timothens ; 
and  their  excellent  artistic  perfection  has 
raised  the  lame  of  this  work  to  that  of 
one  of  the  seven  marvels  ’’ 

We  know  nothing  of  Satyrus,  the  first 
of  the  two  architects ;  though  ]>erhaj>s 
another  Satyrns,  who,  under  Pu>lemy 
Philadelphus,  built  a  new  town,  may  have 
been  a  relation  of  his.  The  name  of  the 
second  differs  in  the  manuscripts,  so  we 
can  not  sia^ak  of  him  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  is,  however,  more  than  proba- 
l>le  that  he  is  identical  with  the  famous 
architectt  of  the  temple  of  Priene,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned.  That  tem¬ 
ple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiqni- 
ties,  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
has  points  of  most  striking  similarity  to 
the  architectural  jmrtions  of  the  Mauso¬ 
leum.  The  time  also  corresponds,  since 
it  is  known  from  an  inscription  that  Alex¬ 
ander  dedicated  the  just-finished  temple, 
an  event  which  took  place  hardly  more 
than  ten  years  after  the  Mausoleum  was 
finished.  Then  V'itruvius  states  that  the 
architect  of  Priene  published  a  volume 
on  his  work,  and  so  did  the  builder  of  the 
Mausoleum.  Finally,  we  may  supjKjse 
that  the  care  of  so  complicated  and  diffi¬ 
cult  a  construction  would  be  trusted  to 
the  most  scientific  architect  at  hand  ;  and 
this,  Pythius  undoubtedly  W'as.  With 
these  considerations  in  view,  the  diflerencc 
in  the  two  names  (which  w'e  find  written 
as  Phiteus,  Pithios,  Pythios,  PytJiius) 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  controvert  the 
identity  of  Itoth  men. 

Four  of  the  six  sculptors  mentioned  by 
the  above  writers  came  from  Athens;  of 
two  of  them  (namely,  Pythis  and  Timo- 
tbeus)  the  native  country  is  unknown. 
Leochares,  more  than  ten  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Mausoleum,  enjoy¬ 
ed  celebrity ;  since  Plato,  in  a  letter  to 
the  younger  Dionysius,  mentions  that  he 
himself  bought  from  him,  as  from  a  young 
and  good  artist,  an  image  of  Apollo.  His 
principal  work  was  much  admired  even 
during  the  imperial  era :  it  was  “  Gany¬ 
mede  carried  to  the  heavens  by  Jupiter 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle.”  Besides  his 
reliefs  on  the  Mausoleum,  he  also  wrought 
the  colossal  statue  of  Mars,  in  the  temple 
of  tliat  divinity  on  Uie  acropolis  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus  ;  and  even  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  we  find  him  in  full  activity. 
Bryaxis,  like  him,  was  a  young  man,  as 
he  too  was  afterwards  employed  in  works 


illustrative  of  the  Macedonian  period. 
SiKipas,  on  the  contrary,  when  working  at 
the  Mausoleum,  was  very  old,  as  Pliny 
fixes  the  date  of  his  jirincipal  successes 
considerably  earlier.  To  us  ho  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all,  as  hitherto  no  work  of 
his  hiis  been  fully  asc-ertained  as  an  origin¬ 
al,  although  antiquity  |)laccd  his  amongst 
the  very  first  names.  His  “  Ma'iiad  hold¬ 
ing  the  hind-quarter  of  a  slaughtered  buck 
or  goat  in  one  hand  and  brandishing  the 
knife  in  the  other,”  has  been  repeated  in 
several  reliefs,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
Britisli  Museum ;  of  his  ‘‘  Niobe,”  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  group 
still  existing  is  really  the  original ;  “  V'e- 
nus  of  Milo,”  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
well-pre.served  female  statues  of  antiquity, 
is  an  original  unquestionably  ;  but  w'e  can 
only  guess,  not  jirove  her  to  Iks  a 
work  of  Scopas.  If,  therefore,  we  could 
confidently  assert  that  originals  from  his 
hand  have  l>een  preserved  amid  the  rub¬ 
bish  of  the  Mausoleum,  this  would  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  tlie  history  of  art. 

Pythis,  the  sculptor  of  the  colossal 
quadriga  surmounting  the  pyramid,  was 
hitherto  a  mere  name  in  the  catalogue  of 
Grecian  artists :  now,  judging  by  uncx- 
ce{>tionablc  works  from  his  hand,  he  is 
|»laced  at  once  amongst  the  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

Finally,  as  to  Praxiteles.  Did  he,  or 
did  he  not,  work  for  the  Mausoleum  ?  It 
is  not  in  his  favor  that  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  him  ;  and  it  is  no  less  suspi¬ 
cious  that  Vitruvius  after  him  nanu-s  a 
fifth  artist  —  namely,  Timothens  —  whom 
I*liny,  with  great  dwision,  puts  in  the 
place  of  Praxiteles.  Yet  both  authors 
assert,  that  of  the  lour  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing  each  was  undertaken  by  one  artist ; 
Avhich  le.ave8  no  room  for  a  fifth.  Praxi¬ 
teles  was  a  name  of  such  note,  that  people, 
knowing  the  3Iausolcum  had  bi'en  built 
in  his  time,  could  not  fancy  his  hand  to 
have  been  unemployed  in  it,  as  many  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  Home  as<*ril>ed  to  him  the 
group  of  Niobe,  and  other  works,  which 
different  (and  better)  authorities  attribut¬ 
ed  to  Scopas.  Now  the  sculptures  of  the 
Mausoleum  do  not  fall  within  the  limits  of 
the  tasks  that  Praxiteles  si-lected  ;  and 
being  an  artist  at  the  time  of  immense  and 
early-acquired  fame,  he  had  plenty  of 
orders,  and  no  reason  for  undertaking 
works  not  congenial  to  his  mind.  His 
[  single  figures  of  A|k)11o  and  Venus,  his 
Cupids  and  Satyrs,  represent  the  higiiest 
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most  pi-acoful  finish  of  individual  hu¬ 
man  types  ;  any  thinff  colo«»al  he  avoided, 
and  kept  his  creations  within  the  small 
comp.assof  the  human  form,  or  even  heh)w 
it.  Neither  were  battles,  wild  movement, 
dramatic  ac:itation,  within  the  spliei-e  of 
his  talent ;  he  never  represented  an  ath¬ 
lete,  and  i)ut  once  a  Hercules.  His  task 
it  was  to  embody  the  sweet  repose  of 
youth  and  beauty,  eith<‘r  smilinj?  in  the 
iKMise  of  happiness,  or  anticipatimr  happi¬ 
ness  in  wakinp  dreams.  Such  a  mind 
found  no  field  for  its  activity  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Mausoleum,  neither  in  the 
portrait-statues  ten  feet  hi*;h,  nor  in  the 
frieze,  with  its  w'ild  and  rude  Amazonian 
battkw,  in  anpry  action  and  overwhelming; 
motion.  The  very  hi^ht  .at  which  they 
were  seen  by  the  spectator  must  have  de¬ 
terred  an  artist  who  strove  after  the  most 
delicate  finish,  and  whose  works  re<piire(i 
a  close  inspertion  ;  and  accordinjjly  we 
find  that  his  “  Venus  of  Cnidus  ”  stood  in 
a  small  sanctuary,  where  the  visitor  first 
saw  her  in  front,  and  was  then  le<l  by  the 
priestess  to  the  back  entrance,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  other  view.  We  may  add  an¬ 
other  point,  thonsrh  it  is  a  strictly  techni- 
(*al  one.  The  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum  j 
inclines  stroncfly  to  that  ?neasurement  of| 
the  human  proportions  which  became  the  j 
fashion  in  Alexander's  time :  a  fashion 
which  makes  the  heads  very  thin,  the  j 
iKidies  very  slender,  and  the  extremities 
taperinjr.  Thisisnpt  bad  for  the  purpose 
of  a  citittder  eftect ;  but  it  is  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  spirit  of  Praxiteles,  who  by 
the  study  of  tlie  most  surpassinj;  models 
had  accustomed  himself  to  the  strictest 
observation  of  the  real  proportions,  and 
would  never  have  siicriticed  his  leading; 
principle  for  the  sake  of  producing  any 
striking  eftect. 

Thus  we  feel  justified  in  clinging  to 
Pliny ;  the  pteron  was  adorned  by  Leo- 
chares,  liryaxis,  Timotheus,  an«l  Scopas  ; 
and  to  the  hitter  fell  the  eastern  «ide. 

The  most  difticult  question  connected 
with  the  Mausoleum  is  the  conetmetion  of 
the.  hnildhifj.  An  eye  accustomed  to  the 
proportions  of  the  (rrecian  temple  is  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  8tr.ange  form  of  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  rising  in  steps,  and  surmounting  a 
rectangular  building  with  columns.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  tlnat  in  ail  attempts  to 
draw  the  Mausoleum,  either  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancients  or  from  its 
real  remains,  this  pyramid  will  be  found 
repugnant  to  occidental  taste.  Y'et  it  is 


quite  conformed  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  East. 
Asia  Minor,  along  its  coasts,  was  a  (Jreek 
country ;  the  interior  remained  Semitic, 
Phrygian,  ('arian,  or  Lycian  ;  and  in  the 
whole  Kswt,  beyond  the  pale  of  (xreek  in- 
fiuence,  the  pyramid  is  a  primeval  and  a 
sacred  feature.  From  Egypt  to  liabylon, 
from  the  pago<las  of  Hindostan  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings,  this  fonn  rules 
the  architecture  of  Asia.  All  Phrygia  is 
I  full  of  such  toml>s ;  the  high  barmw 
I  erected  by  King  Gyges  over  the  ashes  of 
i  his  mistress,  a  monument  of  such  elevation 
that  its  point  could  be  seen  from  any  part 
of  Lydia,  is  of  the  same  shape.  Quite  in 
[  the  neighliorhood  of  Halicarnassus,  at 
I  Mylasa,  (the  first  residence  of  Mausolus,) 

I  we  meet  with  a  building  wdiere  twelve 
1  (xreek  columns  boldly  support  a  lofty  pyra¬ 
mid  rising  in  steps.  Even  two  humlre^l 
years  afterwards,  when  Simon  Maccabtens 
ere<?ted  a  monument  at  Modein  in  honor 
of  his  parents  ami  brothers,  he  adopted 
the  s.amo  plan  :  a  tomb  surroundetl  by 
monolithic  c*olnmns  and  cased  in  white 
marble,  from  which  seven  pyramids  rose 
.adorned  with  trophies  and  ships.  Nay, 
the  taste  of  Italy  itself  at  last  yielded  to 
this  outlandish  form.  When  the  Emjie- 
ror  Hadrian,  whose  buildings,  indeed,  imi¬ 
tated  every  foreign  model,  planned  his 
own  monument,  he  fell  back  on  the  most 
celebrated  model,  and  Ca.stle  S.  Angelo  in 
Rome  still  )»reservea  in  its  outline  the 
basement  of  this  imjierial  pyramid.  Even 
the  name  of  this  building  proves  its  being 
an  imitation ;  as  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
soon  after  the  completion  of  this  monu¬ 
ment,  relates  th.at  all  splendid  tombs  were 
called  Mausolea,  after  their  common  type 
at  Halicarnassus. 

A  difficulty  felt  by  all  editors  of  Pliny 
is  his  tneoHureniente  of  the  sinifle  purte  in 
the.  hnilelinf/.  He  gives  to  the  pteron 
twenty-five  cubits,  or  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  feet,  which  wjis  also  the  hight  of  the 
pyramid,  including  the  marble  quadriga. 
Now  these  two  together  would  be  seven¬ 
ty-five  feet ;  yet  the  same  wi-iter  fixes  the 
whole  hight  of  the  Mansolenm  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  feet.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  he  omits  a  third  dimension,  or  a  third 
part  of  the  building ;  a  mistake  which 
can  only  be  corrected  by  the  evidence 
now  obtained  from  the  real  remains. 

I  The  proportions  of  length  and  wid^h 
I  are  even  more  startling.  Pliny  states  the 
1  pteron  to  have  been  sixty-three  feet  in 
i  length ;  the  two  sides  in  front  and  behind, 
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however,  to  the  west  and  east,  were  some- 1 
M'hat  shorter.  Thus  the  whole  circuit ! 
would,  at  -  all  events,  remain  under  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  but  Pliny  winds 
u|>  by  stating  that  it  was  four  hundred  > 
and  eleven  feet.  This  difficulty  may,  in- 
<leed,  be  got  rid  of  if  wo  refer  the  smaller 
measures  to  the  interior  kernel  of  solid 
masonry,  (which  in  a  temple  w'ould  be 
called  the  cells ;)  this  btnng  surrounded  by  i 
thirty-six  oolnmns,  the  large  circuit  of 
four  hundred  and  eleven  feet  seems  to 
belong  to  the  circumference  of  the  wlon- 
nade.  The  distaiu'e  between  columns  and 
cells  would  in  this  way  come  to  about 
twenty-five  feet,  which  is  not  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  usual  construction  of  a  Greek 
temple. 

At  all  events,  the  construction  of  this 
building  has  proved  marvelously  solid,  as 
there  is  aatisfiictory  evidence  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  existence  for  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  years.  In  the  fourth  century 
after  its  erection,  V'itruvins  and  Pliny  de¬ 
scribed  it.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Christ,  I-uciaii  praises  the  groujx?  of 
horses  and  men,  as  closely  imitated  from 
nature,  and  carved  in  the  finest  stone, 
such  as  one  would  hardly  find  even  in  a 
temple.  In  the  fourth  century  a.d., 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Naziannis,  in  the 
tenth,  Constiuitinns  Porphyrogennetus,  in 
the  eleventh,  Eudocia  —  mention  it ;  the 
latter  authoress,  however,  states  that  it 
was  built  in  a  pond,  llie  last  witness 
among  the  Byzantines  is  EustaUiins,  who 
in  the  twelfth  century’  can  still  use  the 
significant  words :  The  Mausoleum  has 
been,  anti  still  remains,  a  niarrel."  I 

On  this  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  dura- ; 
tion  of  a  monument  so  artificially'  con¬ 
structed,  and  piled  up  to  such  a  hight,  is  ' 
almost  in  itself  a  miracle,  as  there  is  no  i 
s|K)t  in  the  old  world  more  exposed  to  the 
most  violent  earthquakes.  In  the  iinme-  i 
diate  vicinity  of  Halicarnassus,  the  Rho¬ 
dian  Colossus,  which  was  erected  one , 
generation  after  the  Maiusoleum,  was 
hurled  down  after  fifty-three  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  Another  intwt  horrible  cxmvulsion  of 
the  earth  shook  the  same  island  from 
March  to  I)<*cembei’,  1481;  and  at  this, 
moment  Rhodes,  after  the  last  catastrophe 
of  1866,  is  a  coVnplete  ruin.  What  is 
more  strange,  to  the  north  of  Ilalicarnas-  j 
sus  another  circle  of  concussion  comprises  | 
the  whole  of  Bithynia.  At  Broussa,  the  | 
mosques  erected  by  the  first  Ottoman  sul- ; 
tans,  though  only  six  hundred  years  of| 


age.  were  completely  scattered  by  the 
earthquake  of  1855.  On  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  we  obtain  from  another  ancient 
writer  a  piece  of  information  w’hich  is  in¬ 
teresting  in  more  than  one  way.  Like 
those  spots  in  Peru  which  the  natives 
call  bridffes,  l»ecau8e  they  always  remain 
tinshaken  although  situated  betwetm  two 
circles  of  concussiou,  the  peninsula  of 
Halicarnassus,  for  at  least  two  thousand 
years,  seems  to  have  been  completely  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  scourge.  At  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  (so  Tacitus,  AtntnU,  iv.  56, 
writes,)  eleven  cities  of  Asia  Minor  com- 
jKited  for  the  honor  of  a  new  temple,  one 
of  which,  Halicarnassus,  boasted  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  that  had  stood  on  the  native  rock  of 
their  ])lacc  for  twelve  hundred  years 
w'ithout  ever  having  been  shaken  by  an 
oanh(|uake.  The  very  position  of  the 
Mausoleum,  which  likewise  stood  on  a 
platform  cut  out  of  the  natural  rottk,  gave 
it  a  greater  safety ;  for  it  has  l)een  noted 
tliat  houses  on  a  rocky  ground  are  safer 
trom  shocks  than  any  edifice  constructed 
on  a  soft  soil.  At  last,  however,  a  catas¬ 
trophe  came  for  this,  as  for  all  other 
works  of  the  haml  of  man.  If  wo  may 
believe,  from  the  words  of  Eustathius, 
that  at  his  time  (1175)  the  Mausoleum 
was  still  erect,  then  within  the  next  two 
centuries  some  natural  accident  must  have 
hurled  down  the  quadriga  and  the  statue 
of  Mausolus,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  destruction  for  oqr  generation.  For 
it  was  shortly  afterwards,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the 
contests  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  with 
the  Turks  commenced  in  these  parts, 
which  turned  Ilalicarnasstis  into  a  fortress 
of  that  order,  and  the  Mausoleum  into 
building-stones. 

“  At  the  <lownfall  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,”  says  Claude  Guichard  in  the  year 
1581,  “after  so  many  powerful,  rich,  and 
populous  towns  had  been  sacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Persians,  the  splendid  old 
city  of  Halicarnassus  was  also  laid  in  ruins, 
and  changed  into  a  small  village  or  ham« 
let ;  depending  on  the  mercy  of  the  cc»r- 
sairs  and  piratt's;  which  exists  up  to  this 
time  under  the  name  of  y[esy.  When 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  re¬ 
treated  to  Rhodes,  they  found  this  spot 
(which  you  see  first  on  sailing  from  the 
island  to  the  main)  to  be  excellent  for  de¬ 
fense  and  most  commodious  for  command¬ 
ing  Asia,  drawing  supplies  from  all  those 
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countries  and  prcvcntinjr  the  inroads  of|havobeen  built  in  the  first  yews  of  the 
j)irates  from  Turkey  and  Egypt.  So  they  j  fifteenth  oeiitury.  The  family  of  Scblegel- 
iuiilt  on  the  right  (that  is,  eastern)  side  of  {  holt  seems  to- have  been  in  close  connec- 
the  harbor,  where  formerly  the  Temple  of:  lion  with  the  order  ;  as,  during  the  same 
Venus  an«l  Mercury  ha<l  stood,  a  castle  j  century,  from  1459-1406,  the  tdfice  of 
still  existing,  which  they  fortified  and  j  great  prior  for  Germany  was  held  by 
called  the  Tower  o  f  St.  J‘e.ter.  Although  i  another  knight,  Johunn  roik  SvJdetjdhoh. 
the  op|)Osite  jtoiiu  ottered  a  stronger  |)0-  The  name  of  Petrea  (or,  as  the  original 
sition,  they  were,  I  hold,  enticed  to  con-  j  edition  of  Foutanus  lias  it,  Arj'  jyetrea) 
■truet  the  fortress  on  the  other  side  by  ■  is  the  Latin  form  for  the  Itidian  Torre  di 
the  convenience  of  the  fine  crystal  foun- 1  /  and  it  is  very  likely  that 

tain  Salmucis,  that  streamed  forth  in  this  >  the  present  name  ot‘  Jiudrinn,  by  which 
plat'c.”  I  the  town  as  well  as  the  fortress  is  now 

From  another  w’riter,  who  saw'  those  l  called,  originated  in  a  spoilt  ju'onuncia- 
parts  as  an  eye-witness,  we  leani  a  great  :  tion  of  the  same  name.  The  mediaeval 
deal  more  about  the  tbundatiou  of  this  :  denomination  of  Mesy  seems  totally  to 
c.astle.  'I'lie  Knights  of  St.John  occupied  have  dis:ip|)enred. 

Khoiles  in  l.'l()9;  and  just  at  that  time'  The  site  of  Halicarnassus  was,  in  the  year 
their  |)ower  W'.as  greatly  increased  by  ;  1472,  visited  by  an  expedition  from  Venice, 
their  inheriting  nuwiy  of  the  large  estates  |  under  the  admiral  Fietro  Mocenigo ;  and 
of  the  Knight-Templars,  which  extended  |  under  the  walls  of  the  town  they  had  a 
over  all  realms  of  Christendom.  Among  ,  skirmish  with  the  surrounding  Turkish 
the  80-calle<l  tontjuee  or  nations  in  the  villages.  The  Castle  of  8t.  Peter  was  at 
Order,  the  (Tcrmau  tongue  always  held  a  ;  that  time  a  strong  fortress;  and  as  the 
distinguished  position.  As  the  so-called  ;  Christians  maintained  no  other  fortress 
Turk-thrasher,(Turcoma8tix,)  which  means  on  the  continent  of  Ashv,  it  was  to  this 
general  of  the  cavalry,  was  invariably  an  :  place  that  all  nmaw'uy  Christian  slaves 
Englishman,  so  the  (ireat  IJailli  was  ^  tried  to  escape.  If  we  l>elieve  the  Dal¬ 
ai  ways  a  (ierman  knight.  The  bailli  had  !  matian  Coriolan  Cepio,  who  aocompauied 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  fortjtica-!anddesorihedtheex[)e(lition,theinhabit- 
tions  of  the  Order;  and  thus  the  construe- i  ants  of  Halicarnassus  would  turn  out  of 
tion  of  the  new'  castle  at  Halicarnassus  |  the  town-gates  more  than  fifty  hounds 
was  intrusted  to  a  (ierman.  i  every  night,  to  protect  themselves  from 

The  celebr.ate<l  Jacobus  Fontanus,  in  .  the  encircling  enemies ;  and  these  unliuals 
his  book  on  the  llhodian  war,  wiitten  im-  j  were  stated  to  1x5  so  sagacious  that  they 
mediately  after  the  last  siege  of  the  island  i  would  tear  to  pieces  :uiy  approaching 
by  the  Turks  and  its  evacuation  by  the  Turk,  w-hilst  they  received  the  Christian* 
Knights,  (this  event  tnok  place  January  '  very'  blandly,  and  conducted  them  to  the- 
1st,  1523,  and  the  book  was  published  at  city  gates.  Cepio,  who  in  many  other 
Home,  1524,)  narrates  as  follows in.stances  shows  himself  a  keen  observer. 
During  the  siege,  when  soldiers  and  !  visited  also  the  Mausoleum,  the  remnants 
provisions  began  to  fail  in  the  town,  rein-  ^  of  which  he  found  still  discernible  amidst 
forcements  and  provender  were  brought  i  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town, 
by  sailors  from  the  suiTounding  islands,!  Now,  how'ever,  w'c  a}iproaoh  the  time 
and  from  the  fortresses  of  Lindus,  ^(auoli- 1  when  the  threatening  of  the  last  siege  of 
tus,  Feraclum,  and  Petrea,  the  last  ofi  Rhodes  by  Sultan  iSoliman  obligeil  the 
which  a  (terman  knight,  Henry  S<‘/iteffel-  j  Knights  to  strain  every  nerve.  The  year 
Ao/^  commenced  to  build  from  the  ruins  i  1522  saw  the  final  destruction  of  the 
of  Halicarna-ssus  and  the  pyramids  of  the  |  Mausoleum  and  the  dowmllill  of  the  order, 
tomb  of  Mausolus,  (which  w:is  very  cele-  Claude  (iruichard,  LL.D.,  from  liVons, 
brated  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the'  published  in  that  place,  in  1581,  a  b'mk 
world,)  about  the  time  when  Tatuerlane  I  of  much  learning,  under  the  title  Pune- 
attacked  Asia,  ami  laid  in  irons  the  Tur-  rrtillea  et  direrses  mnnierea  d'enM.i(eiir  des 
kish  sultan  Ilajazeth,  who  beforehand,  in  Jiomviatns,  Orera  et  antrea  tant 

the  famous  battle  of  Nicopolis,  had  beaten  aiicmnnea  que  tnodernea,  Lyon,  1581;  in 
the  Hungari.'uis  and  Duke  John  of  Ilur-  which  he  gives  the  tbllowing  graphic  de- 
gundy.”  The  battle  of  Ancyra,  in  which  scription  of  the  discovery  of  the  grave  of 
TamerlancconquercdHajaxeth, w'wsfought  Mausolus,  w'hich  fonns  a  pro[)er  sequel 
in  1402;  so  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  must  to  our  above  quotation  from  the  same 
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book:  “In  1522,  when  Sultan  Soliinan 
made  rea<ly  for  the  attack  on  Uhoiles,  the 
inaater  of  the  order,  knowing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  place,  (Halicarnassus,)  and 
that  the  Turks  would  not  fail,  if  ]x>6sibie, 
to  occupy  it  at  once,  sent  some  knights 
thither  to  repair  it  and  to  arrange  all 
things  necessary  to  beat  off  the  enemy ; 
amongst  whom  was  the  commander  Da  la 
Tourrette,  of  Lyons,  who  subsequently 
was  present  at  the  eomjuest  of  Rhodes, 
and  came  to  France,  where  he  related  the 
following  story  to  Monsieur  d’Alechamps, 
a  )>crson  sufficiently  known  by  his  learned 
writings,  whose  name  I  merely  give  that 
]>cople  may  know  whence  I  have  got  so 
memorable  an  event.  [ll’Alechamps  is  a 
well-known  editor  of  Fliny.j  On  their 
arrival  at  Mesy,  the  knights  immediately 
set  about  the  fortification  of  the  ca.stle  ; 
and  finding  neither  in  the  neighborhood 
nor  in  any  commo<lious  place  any  better 
stoues  for  burning  lime  than  certain  steps 
of  white  marble,  rising  in  the  shajic  of  a 
flight  of  stairs  from  amid.st  a  field  close 
to  the  harlmr,  where  once  the  great 
square  of  Halicarnassus  had  been,  they 
had  them  broken  down  ami  used  for  that 
purjmse.  Finding  the  stone  suitable,  the 
small  wall  above  ground  having  lieen 
finished,  they  went  on  digging,  with  a 
view  of  finding  more.  In  this  they  were 
very  successful ;  lor  they  soon  found  that 
the  building  extended  deeper  and  wider, 
and  it  afterwards  funiished  them  with 
stones  not  only  for  the  kiln,  but  even  for 
building.  Four  or  five  days  after  this, 
having  uncovered  a  large  fmrlion,  they 
one  afternoon  found  an  0|»ening,  as  if  yon 
were  to  descend  by  it  into  a  cave  ;  so  they 
took  candles  and  scrambled  down,  where 
they  found  a  beautiful  four-cornered  hall, 
decorated  all  round  with  marble  columns, 
whose  bases,  caps,  architraves,  friezes,  and 
coniices  were  all  carve<l  and  moulded  in 
half-relief.  The  interstices  betwixt  the 
columns  w'ere  cased  with  stripes,  Itands,  or 
veneers  of  many-colored  marble,  mouhled 
with  ornament  and  seolpture  in  harmony 
with  the  remainder  of  the  work,  ami 
beautifully  relieved  on  the  white  ground 
of  the  w’all ;  where  you  saw  nothing  but 
carved  histories,  and  all  sorts  of  Imttles 
in  half-relief.  After  having  first  admired 
this,  and  estimated  in  their  imagination 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  work,  they 
broke  and  destroyed  it  for  the  mine  pur¬ 
pose  as  they  had  ns^  tJie  remainder. 
Besides  this  apartment,  they  afterwards 


found  a  very  low  entrance,  leading  to 
another  in  the  way  of  an  atite-cdiamber ; 
here  was  a  sarcophagus  tcHh  its  ease  and 
stamp  {fytnbre,  which  in  heraldry  means  a 
certain  portion  of  a  coat-of-arins)  of  white 
marble,  very  betiutiful,  and  shining  m.ar- 
velously,  which,  as  they  had  no  time,  and 
the  sign  for  the  retreat  had  already  been 
soundetl,  they  did  not  uncover.  ( )n  their 
return  the  tidlowing  morning,  they  found 
the  tomb  rifled  and  the  ground  all  around 
strewn  w  ith  a  large  quantity  of  small  bits 
of  gold  (ilofh  and  scales  of  gold,  (f^iillettes, 
small  circular  [dates  perlbrate«l  by  one 
I  hole,  through  which  the  thread  goes  for 
'  using  them  iti  embroidery.)  Thus  they 
guessed  that  the  corsairs,  who  were  then 
.skimming  all  that  eo.ast,  having  got  a  clue 
to  this  discovery,  got  tq>  to  it  during  the 
night,  and  lifted  the  cover;  and  jH‘«»ple 
1  believe  that  they  found  in  this  place  a 
*  v.ast  amount  of  riches  and  tre:isure.  Thus 
this  splendid  monument,  which  was  consi- 
j  dered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  after  having  escaf)ed  the  fury  of 
the  barbai'ians  ami  stoixl  erect,  or  at  least 
hidden  in  the  rniiis  of  Halicarnassus,  for 
a  |»t>riod  of  2247  years  [this  c:ilculation  is 
I  wrong,  and  ought  to  l>e  1875,)  wais  «lis- 
covered  and  usc<l  for  the  repair  of  the 
I  (.'astle  of  St.  IVter  by  the  Knights  of 
Khoilos,  who  were,  however,  sot)n  after- 
war<ls  c.\|M‘ll(sl  from  this  place  by  the 
Turks,  and  sul>sequently  from  all  A.sia.*' 

This  is  the  story.  Once  more,  after 
nineteen  centuries,  human  eyes  saw  this 
splendor;  they  gazed  at  it  during  half  an 
hour's  leisure,  and  then  sent  it  to  the  kiln. 
Certainly,  munituld  as  is  the  energy  of 
I  man,  indivhluals  are  limited  by  one-sideil 
I  purpose.s.  These  Knights  knew  but  one 
object  in  life — that  of  chasing  the  'Furk. 
This  object  was  no  doubt  worthy  of  gal- 
i  lant  men;  ami  they  adhensl  to  it  like 
)  true  hei’oes.  What  was  Mausolus  to 
I  them  y  what  to  them  wms  all  this  old 
heathenish  imagnifioence? 

Barbarous  as  this  destruction  was,  there 
:  must  have  remaine<l  in  the  hearts  at  least 
of  some  of  those  warriors  a  feeling  of 
,  beauty.  It  was  either  then,  or  perhaps  a» 
i  the  first  construction  of  the  ciistlc,  that 
i  some  slabs  of  the  frieze  were  saved  by 
I  immuring  them,  by  way  of  ornament,  in 
j  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  But  wo  must 
j  not  suppose*  them  to  have  been  identicid 
with  the  reliefs  from  the  interior  of  the 
I  tomb,  w  hich  Guichard  mentions  as  having 
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bpfiii  dostroyed ;  a  ninsfle  look  at  the  all  tho  space  betAveen  the  port  and  the 
tVicKes  now  in  our  ]Mii8enm  proves  them  volcanic  hills  to  the  north  is  occupied  hy 
to  have  been  intend<*d  for  oHtxkle  snnfp-  modern  houses,  surrounded  bv  extensive 
tt4re.f.  Most  of  them  from  that  time  ganlens  or  fields.  The  walls,  l>oth  of  the 
adorned  the  inner  ward  of  St.  Peter’s  houses  and  gardens,  are  full  of  large  blocks 
castle  ;  two  were  phice<i  on  the  outside  of  of  marble  ;  the  liehls  are  mostly  planted 
the  principal  tower,  which  ristys  bohlly  I  with  tigs.  The  surface  of  the  soil,  more- 
from  tho  sea.  Besides  the  tahl<>ts,  sev- 1  over,  has  l>een  signally  changed  by  natii- 
oral  busts  of  lions  were  used  ti»r  the  same  j  ral  .agencies ;  the  rain  brotjght  down  large 
puqiose;  and  in  this  state  the  sculptures  '  masses  of  detritus  from  the  northern  hills, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  'furks,  when  ;  tilling  up  the  lower  jjurts  of  the  city.  It 
Ithodes  and  ail  the  territory  of  the  Order  i  is  only  i)y  a  tew  feet  that  the  large  ter- 
was  evacnatofl.  Their  jealous  tears  scl-  i  races,  on  which  the  principal  structures 
dom  allowed  modem  travelers  to  see  the  '  rested,  raise  their  natur.al  walls  of  rock  or 
sl.abs  in  the  ward  ;  those  on  the  outside,  |  their  artificial  ashlar  constructions  above 
however,  were  still  seen  /w  itifn  by  Pro-  i  the  leveling  .alluvium.  In  one  place,  the 
fesBor  Lmlwig  Boss,  from  Athens,  in  tH44,  j  exeav.ations  reached  the  antinne  pavement 
when  ho  visited  the  Greek  isl.anfis  along  i  only  after  removing  a  deptli  of  twenty 
this  coast.  To  obtain  a  view  of  them,  he  '  feet  of  mouhl.  'Phns  the  speculations  on 
ha<l  himself  rowcsl  below  the  great  tower;  I  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  might  easily 
at  a  considerable  hight  tour  slabs  were  •  run  wild.  Gajitain  Spratt,  who  nmny 
fixed,  surmounted  by  two  tine  lions’  .  years  ago  devottsl  himself  to  the  inves- 
heads  ;  and  from  another  side  of  the  i  ligation  of  the  place,  sup|»osed  the  Mauso- 
Uiwer  two  other  lions  looked  over  the  i  leuni  to  have  stoo<l  on  a  ydatform  duo 
sea.  Boss  then  solicited  the  Prussian  '  north  from  the  castle,  a  little  east  of  the 
government  to  take  st(‘pH  for  securing  ^  h.arbor.  Boss,  on  the  contniry,  decided 
these  antiq\nfies;  but  they  had  already  ti»r  a  higher  situation  on  a  platform  just 
changed  hands.  Sir  Stratford  t'anning,  north  of  the  harbor,  between  the  two  vol- 
now  Lord  Strut  ford  do  Bedclitfe,  obtained  1  canic  hills  on  which  the  ancient  citadels 
theni  from  the  Sultan,  and  jiresented  them  !  had  stood  ;  the  more  so,  as  on  the  stirface 
to  the  English  nation.  In  1840  eleven  '  Ionic  columns  in  fragments  were  still  lying, 
slabs  from  the  friere  were  detnche<l  from  '  Both  scholars  were  mistaken  ;  Spratt’s 
the  walls  of  Biidrum  castle,  and  placed  in  j  platform  once  bore  .another  palatial  bnild- 
the  British  Museum.  As  one  may  con-  |  mg,  an<I  Boss’s  platform  the  temple  of 
ceive,  they  had  sulbwed  most  tearfully.  Mars.  Tho  Mausoleum  had  a  lower  posi- 
and  the  heads  of  the  figures  were  almost  I  tion,  quite  below  the  southern  declivity  of 
all  wanting.  !  the  last-mentioned  jd.atfonn.  This  place 

There  being  at  tho  time  of  tho  Order  a  |  hardly  any  l)ody  enuhl  h.ave  guessed,  as 
vert'  spirited  intercotirse  between  Italy  1  no  other  part  had  been  to  the  same  de- 
.and  tho.se  much-c(>ntest<‘d  shores,  wc  must  gree  obliterated  by  alluvial  deposits;  tho 
not  wonder  that  .at  least  one  single  slab  of  whole  eircunifcrence  was  so  completely 
the  same  fiieste  should  have  straye<I  to  tilled  up  that  no  eye  could  di.scern  a  pl.at- 
Genoa,  where  it  is  now  i?i  the  pavilion  of  form  or  terract*  within  it.  Yet  the  an- 
the  Villa  Negroni.  The  jiraeticed  eye  of  cient  tojMigmphers  iiidk«ted  no  other 
atlerman  antHpiarian  lady.  Mine.  Mortens  place ;  the  Mausoleum,  so  we  hear,  stood 
Schatf hausen,  of  Bonn,  discovered  the  lietween  the  harbor  and  the  Teinjtle  of 
identity  of  this  tablet  with  those  in  our  Mars.  Mr.  (’harle-s  Newton,  therefore, 
.Museum  ;  and  a  cast  of  it,  now  deposited  faithfully  clinging  to  the  veracity  of  tho 
hero  by  the  side  of  the  other  originals,  “old  ones,”  Just  because  he  had  not  been 
puts  that  identity  out  of  doubt.  The  tie-  led  astray  by  ocular  inspection,  fixed  the 
noese  fieets,  tor  war  and  commerce,  per-  spot  with  pertV'ct  exactitude  mmnj  a« 
petually  visitcfl  tho  Eastern  seas ;  and  in  fen  i/enrs  ni/o  ;  and  ns  he  himself,  in  his 
Italy,  about  the  year  1500,  people  valued  last  dispatches  to  Lonl  Stratford  de  Bed- 
antiquities  very  highly.  clitfe  and  the  ministers,  not  once  mentions 

After  the  tomb  had  been  rifled  in  1522,  this  merit  of  his  own  scholarship,  tve  must 
the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  remained  unex-  be  alloweii  to  state  it  here,  and  to  add 
plored  ;  an<I  there  were  oven  doubts  as  to  that  his  p.aper  on  the  .Mausoleum,  publish- 
the  exact  place  where  the  ruins  should  be  ed  in  the  Clnsniral  Museum  of  1848,  is  a 
•ought  for.  Budrum  is  a  Turkish  town  ;  I  true  master-piece  of  complete,  careful,  and 
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cofitiotfs  xnvfMigation^  to  which  all  sub- ! 
sequent  writers  on  this  subject  will  owe  i 
the  better  half  of  their  argument.  Cer- 1 
taioly  there  was  no  man  better  qualified  j 
than  Charles  Newton  for  conducting  these  ! 
excavations,  which  he  at  last  commenced  i 
eighteen  mouths  ago,  being  at  present  j 
Her  Majesty’s  Vice-Consul  at  Mitylene.  | 
The  glorious  results  of  his  labors  are  now 
l)efore  us  in  the  sculptures  partly  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  the  Museum,  and  described  in  two 
parliamentary  papers,  communicated  to  , 
both  Houses  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and 
containing  Mr.  Newton’s  dispatches  and  j 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  his  discoveries. 

The  government  supported  their  Vice- 
Consul  in  a  noble  and  liberal  spirit.  Three 
of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  the  Gorgon,  Des- 
j>erate,  and  Supply,  were  employed  for 
carrying  over  provisions  and  bringing  the 
fi*agments  to  England ;  their  crew’s  did 
the  main  work  of  the  excavation.  The 
expenses  were  considerable ;  a  number  of 
Turkish  houses  were  to  be  bought  and 
pulled  down,  and  in  some  places,  where 
this  could  not  be  done,  mines  were  driven 
below  the  fields  of  the  proprietors.  Not 
only  the  covetousness,  but  also  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  a  Moslemic  population  were  to  be 
conquered;  but  at  last  the  sailors  em¬ 
ployed  in  digging,  and  the  Turks  at  Binl- 
rum  lived  together  on  very  friendly  terms. 

We  shall  but  briefly  touch  upon  all  such 
discoveries  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
.as  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  Mauso¬ 
leum,  though  they  are  of  high  interest,  as 
proofs  of  the  richness  of  Asia  Minor  in  an- 1 
tiquitics.  They  were  obtained  on  occ.a-  j 
sion  of  the  many  experiments  to  find  the  | 
site  of  the  Mausoleum.  Amongst  them 
w’e  notice  an  incredible  number  of  small 
terra-cotta  figures,  from  five  to  eight  inch¬ 
es  in  hight.  Numbt'rs  of  them  were 
quite  uniform  ;  so  that  they  api>ear  form¬ 
ed  in  a  mould.  Close  to  them  a  heap  of 
unglazed  Rom.an  lamps  were  found  lying. 
The  little  figures  were  found  in  lots,  the 
equal  ones  together,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  factory  or  a  shop.  ]SIoro  than  two 
hundred  of  them  are  now  in  the  cellars  of 
the  British  Museum.  Although  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  Koman  period,  and  are  not 
remarkable  for  beauty,  at  all  events  their 
large  numbers  are  startling.  To  the  same 
period,  namely,  the  time  after  Hadrian, 
belongs  a  building  of  a  late  and  inferior 
Doric  style,  w’hich  Professor  Boss  ha<i  al- 
rca«ly  .attributed  to  an  era  posterior  to 
the  Mausoleum.  It  hits  beeu  completely 


excavated  by  Mr.  Newton  ;  and  its  rich 
mosaic  pavements,  extending  over  an  area 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  in  length  and  eighty-nine  feet  in 
width,  prove  it  to  have  l^en  a  lioman 
villa  or  m.ansion.  Many  rooms  h.ad  suf¬ 
fered,  so  their  mosaics  were  only  preserv¬ 
ed  in  colored  photographs :  but  such  pave¬ 
ments  as  were  still  complete  Avere  remov¬ 
ed  and  sent  to  England,  Amongst  them 
is  a  whole  room,  forty  feet  in  length  and 
twelve  in  Avidth.  They  likewise  are  de¬ 
posited  in  single  boxes,  as  they  arrived, 
m  the  cell.ars  of  the  Museum,  awaiting  a 
grant  of  Parliament  tor  the  construction 
of  a  new  building  to  exhibit  them.  Must 
;  of  these  mosaics  itnitate  the  well-know’ii 
:  lioman  ]»atterns ;  but  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  images  inserted  between  the 
borders.  As  far  .as  Ave  could  see  them  in 
their  present  state,  they  arc  by  no  means 
;  superior  in  design  or  workmanship.  A 
few  rooms,  however,  are  stated  t(»  h.ave 
!  been  paved  with  older  Creek  pattcras ; 

I  so  it  seems  that  the  Homan  villa  Ai  as  f)ar- 
1  tially  engrafted  on  the  foundations  of  an 
older  structure,  and  that  all  rooms  still  in 
good  preservation  then  remained  un¬ 
touched. 

BcIoaa’  this  Hom.an  pavement,  in  a  place 
where  it  was  broken  through,  a  danrhiff 
female  Jit f  nr e  Avas  found,  broken  in  two 
pieces,  which,  along  with  a  (juantity  of 
ridjbish,  had  only  been  em))loyed  by  the 
Homan  architect  for  tilling  tlic  substra¬ 
tum  of  the  ]»avement.  It  is,  hoAvcver,  a 
pretty  work,  although  (juile  ditterent  in 
Its  stylo  from  the  sculptures  of  the  Mau¬ 
soleum.  The  statue  is  only  life-size,  and 
represents  a  young  girl  dancing.  The 
bosom  is  left  free  by  the  upper  gtirment, 
which  round  the  neck  has  a  strange  and 
outlandish  cut.  Both  arms  Avere  stretch- 
I  ed  away  from  the  body ;  the  right  foot 
I  steps  forward,  the  left  folloAvs,  hovering 
'  in  the  air.  The  dress  'flutters  round  the 
1  .ankles  in  a  large  and  heift  y  mass  of  folds, 

:  badly  conceive^i  and  badly  designed, 
i  Yet  there  is  merit  in  it ;  the  violent  move¬ 
ment,  the  flying  dress,  the  slender  and  ju- 
I  venile  form,  at  once  recall  to  our  mind 
I  the  celebrated  Naiads,  or  datuuntsen,  from 
I  the  monument  of  Harpagus,  now  in  our 
I  Lycian  room ;  though  tlie  latter  are  a 
j  great  deal  nobler  and  finer.  At  the 
I  moment  w’e  AA'rite  this,  the  figure  stands 
j  by  the  side  of  the  colossal  fetnale  figure 
from  the  Mausoleum,  with  its  noble  ilra- 
I  pery  and  dignified  repose  ;  and  com{>:u'- 
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ing  the  two  works,  wo  shall  easily  under- 1  but  a  man,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  bony 
stand  how  this  native  scjiool  of  Lycia,  to  and  sinewy  left  hand,  which,  pulling  back 
which  the  dancing-girl  belongs,  must  have  the  horse,  makes  him  rear.  Not  with- 
sunk  into  contempt  before  the  accomplish- :  sfainling  its  awful  mutilation,  this  group, 
ed  works  of  the  Athenian  foreigners.  iis  the  horse  has  now  again  been  placed  in 
On  the  tirst  of  December,  1856,  Mr.  rearing  attitude,  breathes  the  warmest 
Newton  began  digging  on  Spratt’s  plat-  life.  The  ephlermis  of  the  sculjiture  is 
form.  Here  fine  mosaic  pavements  of)  preserved  almost  without  a  j)arallel,  and 
pure  Hellenic  taste  were  found,  along  under  the  chest  and  belly  of  the  horse 
with  thin  marble  veneers,  which  had  been  every  stroke  of  the  chisel  remains  trace- 
used  for  casing  the  wall.  This  would  |  able. 

agree  with  the  desewiption  of  the  palace  The  removal  of  the  rubbish  soon 
of  Mausrdus  ;  but  the  latter  edifice  was  ,  brought  the  diggers  to  the  very yb»//K/a- 
sitmated  close  to  the  sea,  most  likely  on  j  tious  of  the  hnUdinij.  Tlie  natural  rock 
the  w'estern  jtoint  of  the  harbor,  whilst )  had  been  quarried  away  by  the  ancient 
this  platform  lies  inland,  and  to  the  north-  mason,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  area  and 
east  of  the  port.  Wo  know  besides,  from  serve  as  a  bed  for  laying  the  walls.  An 
inscriptions,  that  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  enormous  regular  srpiare  is  carved  into 
who  ruled  Halii'ai-nassus  lor  a  long  time  the  rock,  so  as  to  be  at  present  from  two 
after  the  dismemberment  of  Alexander’s  to  sixteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
empire,  erecte<l  there  several  splendi<l  roiinding  fields.  In  a  few  places,  where 
buildings  fur  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  the  rock  must  have  been  deficient,  it  is 
public.  replaced  by  colossal  longitudinal  blocks. 

After  Sprat t’s  ]»latform,  the  highest  completing  the  s«juare.  Nor  did  this  ter- 
terrace  of  all,  supjiosed  by  Jloss  to  have  ntce  aft’ord  the  means  of  shajang  it  corn- 
been  that  of  the  Mausoleum,  would  have  j)letely  to  the  same  level.  Some  places, 
had  its  tuni,  had  not  its  Turkish  proprie-  therefore,  have  a  deejx'r  level ;  but  each 
tors  been  so  extravagsmt  in  their  demsuids.  level  is  kept  strictly  horizontal,  and  the 
Thus  Newton,  in  .lanuary,  1 857,  commenc-  lower  levels  are  filled  up  with  one  or  even 
ed  digging  (»n  the  southern  foot  of  this  more  courses  of  flat  jiaving-stones,  one 
teriace,  in  a  jdace  where  Professor  Don-  foot  in  thickness.  A  large  number  of 
aldson  many  years  ago  had  seen  the  rera-  these  flags  were  removed  for  the  building 
nants  of  a  splendid  Ionic  structure.  A  of  the  castle ;  but  wherever  they  still  re¬ 
little  labor  with  the  pick-axe  and  spade  main,  they  are  kept  togetluw  by  iron 
on  this  s)M)t  at  last  solved  the  question.  clam|>s.  Helow  these  gigantic  tounda- 
This,  as  Newton  had  rightly  guessed  so  tions  the  rock  is  perforated  by  a  large 
many  years  before,  was  the  right  place,  number  of  narrow  ])assages,  cut  irregular- 
Fragments  of  the  frieze,  a  colossal  arm,  ly  all  around  the  building,  and  intorrnpt- 
and  a  lion  just  like  those  in  the  castle,  ed  here  and  there  by  deep  w  ells,  being 
left  no  doubt  of  it.  Fragments  of  co-  probably  nothing  bnt  drains.  Over  the 
lumns,  having  at  the  base  a  diameter  of  j»avement  masses  of  rubbish  are  lying,  in 
three  feet  nine  inches,  ami  round  the  neck  which  the  fraginents  of  sculpture  were  for 
three  feet  one  inch,  showed  in  their  orna-  the  most  part  imbedded.  Already  on  the 
ment  a  striking  approach  to  those  of  the  third  of  April,  1857,  after  having  cleared 
temple  at  Priene,  built  by  the  same  archi-  this  platform,  Mr.  Newton  was  .able  to 
tect.  Soon  followed  the  first  truly  im-  measure  it.  The  westem  side  was  one 
IHjrtant  discovery,  a  coloxml  e^ptestrian  hundred  and  ten,  the  southern  one  bnn- 
the  horse  rearing.  The  dred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  length;  so 
trunk  of  the  latter  is  well  preserved.  The  that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  found- 
huge  iniiss  of  marble,  of  course  incapable  ation-be<l  of  the  JMausoleum  is  four  hun- 
of  standing  on  the  hind  legs  only,  rested  dred  and  seventy-two  feet, 
upon  a  marble  pillar,  whose  traces  are  On  the  western  side  of  this  bed  they 
still  visible  under  the  belly  of  the  animal ;  found  a  flUjht  of  twelve  9te}>s^  likewise 
just  as  wo  see  such  pillars  supporting  the  carved  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  leading 
two  colossal  horses  of  Monte  Cavallo  in  down  from  the  declivity  of  the  theater- 
Kome.  The  head  of  the  horse  and  the  hill  to  the  Mausoleum.  All  the  steps  were 
whole  upper  body  of  the  rider  have  gone ;  conce.aled  by  a  layer  of  earth,  w'ashed 
the  legs  of  the  latter  are  covered  W’ith  dt)wn  in  the  course  of  centuries  from  the 
I’ersian  trowsers  ;  yet  it  is  not  an  Amazon,  1  hills  lying  to  the  north-west.  Between 
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the  foot  of  these  stairs  and  the  western 
(.“dsfc  of  the  Mausoleum  several  alabaster 
jars  were  found,  such  as  the  ancients  used  1 
ti»r  nard  and  costly  ointments,  together  1 
with  votive  figurines  of  terra-cotta  and  I 
bones  of  oxen,  subjects  oonnected  with  i 
sacrifices  offered  up  or  deposited  in  hon- 1 
or  of  the  deceased.  The  steps  down  the  I 
rock  served,  it  would  seem,  to  carry  the  | 
royal  corpse  in  funeral  ]>rocossion  from  the  i 
theater-hill  to  his  resting-]*lace  ;  for  here,  ’ 
(Ml  t/te  western  side  of  the  Mausoleum,  lay  ' 
the  main  entrance  to  what  we  must  pro¬ 
perly  cull  the  tomb.  Here  a  stone  of  yi-  [ 
yantic  proportions  is  still  kept  in  its  place  : 
by  unusual  precautions.  Mr.  Newton  at-  , 
tributes  to  it  the  tremendous  weight  of 
ten  tons.  It  is  furnished  with  grooves  on  ' 
its  sides,  which  fit  in  projections  of  the 
neighboring  stones  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  lowered  by  machinery  to  its  place, 
and  wedged  in  like  a  portcullis.  Once  in  i 
its  place,  they  fixed  it  with  bronze  bolts, 
fitting  in  bronze  sockets  set  in  blocks  of 
marble.  Simihar  contrivances  for  securing 
from  the  robber  the  last  resting-])lace  of, 
the  dead  are  also  met  with  in  Egyptian 
tombs.  Hehind  this  stone,  immediately 
over  the  foundations  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture,  was  then  the  burial-chamber  of  the  ' 
king;  and  the  great  stone,  once  loweretl  j 
liefore  it,  forever  st'cluded  his  sarcophagus 
from  the  outer  world.  This  wouhi  not 
exclude  the  possiVjility  of  a  second  access 
to  it  from  the  interior  of  the  building, 
which  perhaps  was  known  only  to  a  few 
relations  of  the  departed ;  and  some  such 
mysterious  passage  may  have  been  the  ; 
way'  by'  which  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
ptmetrated  to  the  verv  cofiin  in  the  year  ' 
1622.  *  i 

There  are  ^me  other  jmints  of  evi- ' 
deuce  for  the  situation  of  the  chamber  in 
this  lowest  part  of  the  building.  When  in 
this  place,  it  was  to  be  guarded  ag.ainst 
destruction  from  the  jwrcolating  rain  ;  ' 
and  just  under  the  big  stone  a  drain  was  | 
discovered,  which  through  a  grate  fouml  i 
in  situ  discharged  into  the  main  outlet  of 
tljc  water.  This  grate  is  now  in  the 
Hu  scum  ;  a  bronze  plate  deepeniug  in  a  ■ 
sort  of  bowl,  which,  like  a  sieve,  is  pierc- 
(*d  by  small  holes.  Hlill  more  convincing 
la  the  circumstance,  that  just  behind  the 
atone  was  found  the  finest  and  most  re¬ 
markable  of  all  alaba.«ter  vases,  broken  in 
a  few  pieces  only,  with  a  double  inscrip¬ 
tion,  one  in  hierojrlyphuw,  inclosed  in  the 
well-known  oval  nng  that  always  encom-  j 


j  passes  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  Pharoah, 
the  other  in  cuneiform  chanicters.  (This 
important  relic  is  now  exhibited  in  a  glass- 
case  of  the  bronze-room,  in  the  Museum.) 
The  last  of  the  two  inscriptions  contains 
three  lines,  engraved  in  very  small  charac¬ 
ters,  which,  as  Sir  Henry  Uawlinson  reads 
it,  are,  Khshayarsha  -  nayn  -  wazarka, 
“Xerxes  the  (4reat  King.”  Now' what 
has  a  vase  of  the  time  of  Xerxes,  which 
was  then  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
to  do  W'ith  the  tomb  of  theCarian  dynast, 
unless  wo  ))resurne  it  to  have  been  in  that 
royal  family  a  time-honored  “  Luck  of 
Edenhall perhaps  a  gift  of  that  Xerxes 
to  the  elder  Arteinisrj,  who  had  saved  his 
children  after  the  frightful  catastrophe  of 
his  fleet  t  And  how'  could  the  w’idow  of 
Mausolus  have  parted  with  such  a  tre:isui-o, 
unless  it  wen*  fi»r  the  purpose  of  comfort¬ 
ing  the  departed  soul  of  the  beloved  con¬ 
sort  and  brother  by  the  most  valuable  of 
all  gifts  ?  It  is  strange,  at  all  events,  that 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes  are  stated  to  hare 
seen  a  rase  standing  by  the  marble  sar¬ 
cophagus  ;  and  is  it  not  very  likely'  that 
the  robbers  who  followed  their  track, 
when  rirting  the  tomb  in  a  wild  night  of 
hurry  and  fear,  should  have  overlooke«l 
or  simply  smashed  this  vessel,  leaving  it 
in  its  place  as  they  saw  that  it  contained 
no  coins  V* 

The  rocky  bed  of  the  Mausoleum,  as 
we  stated  before,  had  l)eeu  cleared  of 
rubbish.  Within  the  same,  but  mostly 
.along  the  margin,  parts  (f  friezes  and 
colossal  statues  w'cre  fouml.  Thus  it 
stands  to  resison  that  the  Mausoleum  itself, 
to  the  outside  of  which  these  sculptimis 
were  .attached,  must  have  been  somewhat 
narrower  on  all  sides  than  its  bed,  or  elso 
the  images  would  have  fallen  out.side  of 
the  latter.  This  circumstance  might  per¬ 
haps  be  made  av.ailable  for  explaining  the 
odd  j)hrase  of  EudocLa,  th.at  the  Mauso- 

*  This  VBSO  is,  liowevcr,  not  nuiijiio ;  tlicre  nr* 
two  other  vnsas  with  double  inscriptions :  one,  tli* 
vase  of  the  tbmto  do  tlayliis,  of  the  same  Xerxoa, 
a  trilingual  cuucifomi  wriliii;;,  (Assyrian,  Chaldean, 
Persian,)  acooiopiinicil  by  a  traushUion  in  hierogly¬ 
phics,  in  which  the  Perwan  lcjfi*ud  Is  exactly  the 
some.  “Xerxes  the  (in'ut  Kinp;’’  the  other  in  tlie 
treasury  of  8t.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  an  Egyptian  vase 
of  pray  porphyiy,  oontuininp  again  n  lepend  in  tlie 
i  three  speties  of  cuneiform  wrilinp,  with  the  simple 
inscription :  “  Arlaxerxes  tlte  Oroat  Kinp.”  “  It  is 
I  an  interesiinp  Cict,  that  Rir  Oardener  Wilkhraon, 
witlioul  any  aid  from  tlK>  ctinoiform  tmnslations,  lias 
j  already  read  ilie  nwne  Artaxerxes  from  tlie  hien>- 
glyphic  iuscription.’’  Vaux,  Nineveh  ix/td  Perscpolit. 
3a  edition,  pp.  417,  413. 
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leum  was  built  in  a  pond,  which,  in  the 
way  she  expresses  it,  w  in<Ieod  nonsense, 
for  no  w.'iter  was  ever  intended  to  sur¬ 
round  the  structure  ;  but  her  notice  ini^ht 
bo  a  conchusiun  from  the  state  in  wliich 
the  Mausoleum  really  was  at  the  time 
when  she  ])enncd  this  sentence.  All  the 
drains  1m‘1ow  and  around  the  building  I 
Mr.  Newton  found  tilled  up  with  accumtt- 1 
late<l  earth.  As  soon  as  this  state  of  i 
thin<;s  commenced,  the  rain-water  may  ' 
have  gathered  in  pools  on  the  platform  1 
between  the  toot  of  the  building  .and  the  ; 
margin  of  its  fouudation-bed,  till  at  la.st  I 
the  alluvium  completely  leveled  these  ; 
8|K*ts.  So  much  is  certain,  that  several  ! 
statues  from  the  east  and  south  side  must  : 
have  lain  in  water  t(>r  a  longtime,  asthedr  i 
surface  is  sc.aling  otf  very  fast.  | 

Most  of  the  friezes  newly  obtained  are  ! 


in  a  much  better  state  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  pieces  from  the  castle  of  lludrum. 
Amongst  them  are  four  slabs,  found  lying 
in  one  line,  alon;f  thfi  emit  front  of  the 
buihlinff^  and  representing  a  continuous 
subject,  so  that  two  or  three  of  them 
originally  fitted  together.  So  well  are 
they  preserved,  that  no  doubt  they  were 
never  moved  again  from  their  place  after 
having  tumbled  down  from  the  pteron. 
Now,  ns  Pliny  asserts  with  such  distinc- 
ness  that  on  the  east  front  Seopas  was  the 
adorning  artist,  we  have  hero  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  (and  the  first  unexceptionable) 
work  of  that  great  master.  The  subject 
is,  as  or«  all  the  friezes,  an  Amazono- 
tnachia  :  but  the  figures  far  surpass  all  the 
others  wrought  by  his  comp<‘titors.  \Vc 
shall  describe  the.se  slabs  at  the  close  of 
this  essiiy. 


(TO  BE  C0ST1SUF.D  IS  OfU  SF.XT.) 


From  Frakr's  Mteuto*. 


GRAND  RECIPE  FOR  HUMAN  ILLS;  OR,  CONCERNING  TIDINESS. 

BEING  THOUGHTS  UPON  AN  OVERLOOKED  SOURCE  OF  HUMAN  CONTENT. 


Sato  Sydney  Smith  to  a  lady  who  asked 
him  to  recommend  a  remedy  for  low  spir- 1 
its :  Always  have  a  cheerfid,  bright  fire,  j 
a  kettle  simmering  on  the  hob,  and  a  l 

n>er  of  sugar-plums  on  the  mantel-piece,  j 
llwlern  grates,  it  is  known,  have  no  , 
hobs  ;  nor  docs  it  clearly  appear  for  what  i 
purjmse  the  kettle  was  recommended.  If 
for  the  production  of  frequent  cups  often, 

I  am  not  sure  th.at  the  abundant  use  of 
that  somewhat  nervous  and  vaporous  I 
liquid  is  likely  to  conduce  to  an  equal  j 
cheerfulness.  And  Sydney  Smith,  al¬ 
though  he  must  h.ave  lM*come  well  ac- ! 
quainted  with  whisky-tod»ly  during  his  ' 
years  in  Etlinburgh,  w’ould  hardly  h.ave 
advised  a  lady  to  have  recourse  to  alco¬ 
holic  exhilaration,  with  its  ])erilous  ten¬ 
dencies  and  its  subsequent  depression. 
Sugar-plums,  again,  damage  the  teeth,  and 


produce  an  effect  the  reverse  of  salutary 
upon  a  most  important  organ,  whose  con¬ 
dition  directly  affects  the  spirits.  As  for 
the  bright  fire,  there  the  genial  theologi.an 
w.as  certainly  right :  for  when  we  talk  as 
we  naturally  do,  of  a  cheerful  fire,  we 
testify  that  long  experience  has  proved 
that  this  ]K‘culi.arly  British  institution 
tends  to  make  people  cheerful.  But,  with¬ 
out  committing  my.self  to  any  approv.al  of 
the  i)aiticular  things  recommended  by 
Sydney  Smith,  I  heartily  .assent  to  the 
principle  which  is  iniplietl  in  his  .advice  to 
the  nervous  lady ;  to  wit,  that  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  content  are  to  a  great  degree  the 
result  of  outward  and  physical  conditions ; 
let  me  add,  the  result  of  very  little  things. 

Time  was,  in  which  happiness  was  re¬ 
garded  as  being  perhaps  too  much  a  m.at- 
ter  of  one’s  outward  lot.  Sucli  is  the 
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belief  of  ft  primitive  a^c  and  an  untutored 
race.  Every  one  was  to  l>e  liappy,  what¬ 
ever  his  Tnentftl  condition,  who  could  but 
find  admittance  to  Kassela-s’  Ilappjf 
V^iiUfy.  The  popular  belief  that  there 
inipbt  be  a  scene  so  fair  that  it  would 
make  blest  any  human  beinpf  who  should 
be  allowed  to  <hvell  in  it,  is  strongly  shown 
in  the  name  universally  given  to  the  sftot 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  parents  of  the 
ract*  before  evil  was  known.  It  was  the 
Gftnifn  of  IMight :  and  the  name  de- 
*cribi*s  not  the  beanty  of  the  scene  itself, 
but  the  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the 
mind  of  its  tenants.  The  |•a^adisesof  all 
rude  nations  are  ])laces  which  profess  to 
make  every  one  happy  who  enters  them, 
<piite  ap.art  from  any  consideration  of  the 
M’orld  which  he  might  bear  within  his 
own  breast.  And  the  phaisures  of  thc.se 
paradises  are  maiidy  a<ldressed  to  sense. 
The  gross  Kscpiimaux  went  direct  to  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking :  and  so  his  luaiven  (if 
we  may  believe  Dr.  Johnson)  is  a  place 
M'here  “  oil  is  .alw.ays  fresh,  and  provisions 
always  warm.”  He  could  conceive  no¬ 
thing  loftier  than  the  absence  of  wdd  meat, 
and  the  jiresence  of  unliinited  blubber, 
tjuite  as  gross  was  the  paradise  of  the 
Moslem,  with  its  black-eyed  houris,  and 
its  musk-sealed  wine :  and  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  outward  scene  and  circum- 
Btances  in  which  a  m.an  is  placed  are  able 
to  make  him  perfin-tly  and  unfailingly 
happy,  whatever  he  himself  may  be,  is 
taken  for  granted  in  all  we  are  told  of  the 
Scandinavian  Valhalhi,  the  Amenti  of  the 
old  Egyj>tian,the  Peruvi.an’s  Spirit- World, 
and  the  Hed  Man’s  Land  of  Souls.  Hut 
the  t’hristian  Heaven,  with  deeiKT  truth, 
is  less  a  locjility  than  a  character ;  its  hap- 
pin«*ss  being  a  relation  between  the  em- 
jJoyments  provided,  and  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  those  who  etigage  in  them.  It 
was  a  grand  and  a  noble  thing,  too,  when 
a  Creed  came  forth,  which  utterly  repudi¬ 
ated  the  notion  of  a  Fortunate  Island,  into 
which,  after  any  life  you  liked,  you  had 
only  to  smuggle  yourself,  and  all  wiiswell. 
It  would  be  ft  grand  thing,  and  an  in¬ 
tensely  practical  thing,  to  pt)int  to  an  un¬ 
seen  world,  which  will  make  hapi)y  the 
man  u  ho  is  prepared  for  it,  and  who  is 
fit  for  it ;  and  no  one  else. 

And,  to  come  down  to  the  enjoyments 
of  daily  life,  the  time  was,  when  happi¬ 
ness  was  too  much  made  a  thing  of  a 
quiet  home,  of  a  comfortable  comprtenoe, 
of  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles,  of  dai¬ 


sies  and  bntter-cups,  of  new  milk  and 
fresh  eggs,  of  evening  bells  ami  mist  steal¬ 
ing  up  from  the  river  in  the  twilight,  of 
warm  firesides,  and  close-drawn  curtains, 
and  mellow  iam|m,  and  hissing  urns,  and 
cups  of  tea,  and  easy-chairs,  and  ohi  songs, 
and  plenty  of  books,  and  laughing  girls, 
and  perha]>s  a  gentle  wife  and  a  limited 
number  of  peculiarly  well-bi'haved  child¬ 
ren.  And  indeed  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  if  these  things,  with  health  and  a 
good  conscience,  do  not  necessarily  make 
a  man  contented,  they  are  very  likely  to 
do  so.  ( )ne  can  not  but  sympathise  with 
the  spirit  of  snugness  and  comfort  which 
breathes  from  Cowper’s  often-quoted  lines, 
though  there  is  something  of  a  fallacy  in 
them.  Here  they  are  again  they  are 
|>lea8jvnt  to  look  at : 

“  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  lull  the  curtains,  wheid  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbtinjr  ajid  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.” 

I  have  s.aid  there  is  a  fldlacy  in  these 
lines.  It  is  not  that  they  state  any  thing 
which  is  not  quite  correct,  but  that  they 
contiiin  a  suggest  to  fahi.  Although 
C'owpcr  does  not  directly  siiy  so,  you  see 
he  leaves  on  your  inimi  the  impression 
th.at  if  all  the.se  arrangements  are  made — 
the  fire  stirred,  the  curtains  drawn,  the 
sofa  wheeled  round,  and  so  forth — you  arc 
<|uite  sure  to  be  extremely  jolly,  and  to 
spend  a  remarkably  ple:isant  evening. 
Now  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  You 
may  have  so  much  anxiety  and  care  at 
your  heart,  :is  shall  entirely  neutralize  the 
natural  tendency  of  all  these  little  bits  of 
outward  comfort ;  and  no  one  knew  that 
better  than  the  poor  poet  hitn.self.  Hut 
thiU.  which  Cowper  does  but  insiuuate,  an 
unknown  verse-writer  boldly  asserts:  to 
wit,  that  outward  couditions  are  able  to 
make  a  man  as  happy  as  it  is  2>ossible  for 
man  to  be.  He  writes  in  the  style  which 
w.as  common  a  cou}»le  of  generations  Imck : 
but  he  really  iiuikes  a  iJeusant  homely 
j/icture : 

“  The  hearth  was  clean,  the  fire  was  clear. 
The  kettle  on  for  tea  ; 

Palemon  in  his  elbow-chair, 

As  blest  as  man  could  be. 

“  Clarinda,  who  his  heart  possessed. 

And  was  his  new-made  bride, 

With  head  reclined  upon  his  breast, 

Sat  toying  by  his  side. 
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“  Stretched  at  his  feet,  in  happy  state, 

A  favorite  dog  was  laid, 

By  whom  a  little  sportive  cat. 

In  wanton  humor  played. 

“  rlnrinda’s  hand  he  gently  pressed  ; 

She  stole  a  silent  kis.s ; 

And,  blushing,  modestly  confessed 
The  fullness  of  her  bliss. 

“  Palemon,  with  a  heart  elate. 

Prayed  to  Almighty  Jove, 

That  it  might  ever  be  his  fate, 

Just  so  to  live  and  love. 

“  Be  this  eternity,  he  cried, 

.And  let  no  more  be  given  ; 

Contiiiuc  thus  my  loved  fireside — 

I  ask  no  other  heaven!" 

Poor  fellow !  It  is  very  evident  tliat 
he  h:i<l  not  been  married  Ion*;.  And  it  is 
ehantable  to  attribute  the  wonderful  ex- 
travajjance  of  his  seiiliinents  totem|M)rary 
e.xcitement  and  obfuscation.  lint  with¬ 
out  sayiiif'  any  thin"  of  his  concluding 
wish,  w  hich  ajipears  to  border  on  the  prt)- 
fane,  we  see  in  his  verses  the  expression 
of  the  rude  belief  that,  given  cert.ain  out- 
wanl  eireumstauces,  a  man  is  sure  to  be 
happy. 

Perhajis  the  ]ic‘ndnlum  has  of  late  years 
swung  r.alher  too  far  in  the  ojiposite  di¬ 
rection,  and  wo  have  learned  to  make  too 
little  of  e.xternal  things.  No  doubt  the 
true  caust‘8  of  hajipiness  are  inter  jyrieeor- 
<Ua.  N  o  doubt  it  touches  us  most  closely, 
whether  the  world  Avithin  the  breast  is 
bright  or  dark.  No  doubt  content,  haj>- 
piiiess,  our  Iming’s  end  and  aim,  cull  it 
what  you  will,  is  an  inward  thing,  as  was 
said  long  ago  by  the  Latin  poet,  in  words 
which  old  Lonl  Auchinleck  (the  father  of 
.lohnson’s  lloswell)  insenbed  high  on  tlie 
front  of  the  maiislc.n  which  he  built  amid 
the  Scottish  woods  and  rocks  “  where  Lu- 
gar  flows 

"  Quod  pclis,  hie  cst ; 

Kst  Ulubris ;  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aujuu.s.”  i 

Put  then  the  question  is,  how  to  get  [ 
the  anivm.H  (rr/nns  :  and  I  think  that  now¬ 
adays  there  is  with  some  a  disposition  to 
push  the  princifilu  of 

“  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is," 

too  far.  Happiness  is  indeed  a  mental 
condition,  but  we  .are  not  to  forget  that 
mental  states  are  very  strongly,  very  di¬ 
rectly,  and  very  regularly  aftected  and 


protlueed  by  outward  causes.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  men  outward  circumstances 
•are  the  great  causes  of  inward  feelings, 
and  you  can  count  .almost  a.s  certainly 
upon  making  a  m.an  jolly  by  placing  him 
in  hajipy  circumstances,  as  upon  making 
a  man  wet  by  dipping  him  in  water.  And 
I  believe  a  life  which  is  too  subjective  is 
a  morbid  thing.  It  is  not  healthy  nor  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  mind's  shadow  and  sun¬ 
shine  should  come  too  much  from  the 
mind  itself.  I  believe  that  when  this  is 
so,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  a  weak 
physical  constitution ;  and  it  goes  along 
with  a  poor  appetite  and  shaky  nerves : 
and  so  I  hail  Sydney  Smith’s  recommend¬ 
ation  of  sugar-jdums,  bright  fires  and  sim¬ 
mering  kettles,  as  the  recognition  of  the 
gr.and  principle  that  mental  moods  .are  to 
a  vast  extent  the  result  of  outward  condi¬ 
tions  .and  of  physical  state.  If  .Macbeth 
had  a.sked  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  the  ques¬ 
tion, 

‘  Caiist  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  disoa.'ied 

that  eminent  physiemn  would  instantly 
have  replied  :  “  ()f  course  I  can,  by  min¬ 
istering  to  a  body  diseastfd.’’  No  doubt 
such  ment:i]  disease  asMacbeth's  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  oi>iate  or  purgative,  and 
neither  sin  nor  remorse  can  be  cured  by 
sugar-plums.  Put  as  for  the  little  degres¬ 
sions  and  troubles  of  daily  life,  I  believe 
that  Sydney  Smith  pro|K)sed  to  treat  them 
soundly.  Treat  them  physically.  Treat 
them  a/}  ejttra.  Don’t  expect  the  mind  to 
originate  much  good  for  itself.  With 
commonpla<*e  jx'ople  it  is  maiulv  dejMjnd- 
ent  upon  e.\t(‘rnal  influences.  It  is  not  a 
]>ereimial  tbunt.ain,  but  a  tank  which  must 
be  replenished  from  external  springs.  For 
myself,  1  never  found  my  mind  to  be  to 
me  a  kingdom.  If  a  kingdom  at  .all,  it 
Avas  a  vei  y  sterile  one,  and  a  very  unruly 
one.  I  have  generally  found  n)yself,  as 
my  renders  have  no  doubt  sometimes 
done,  a  most  wenri.some  and  stupid  com¬ 
panion.  If  .any  man  wishes  to  know  the 
consequence  of  being  left  to  his  OAn  n  men¬ 
tal  resources,  let  him  shut  himself  up  for 
a  Aveek,  without  books  or  Avriting  mate¬ 
rials  or  companions,  in  a  clnamber  lighted 
from  the  roof.  lie  will  be  very  sick  of 
himself  before  the  week  is  over  :  he  will 
(1  speak  of  commonplace  men)  be  in  tol¬ 
erably  low  spirits.  The  effect  of  solitary 
confinement,  we  know,  upon  uneducated 
prisoners,  is  to  drive  them  mad.  And 
not  only  do  outward  circumstances  mainly 
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make  and  unmake  our  cheerfulness,  but ' 
tiiey  affect  our  iutelleclual  {towers  just  as 
powerfiiUy.  They  spur  or  they  dull  us. 
Till  you  enjoy,  after  longdopriviftiou,  the 
blessing  of  converse  wdth  a  man  of  high 
intellect  and  cuitivntioii,  you  do  not  know  I 
how  much  there  is  in  you.  Your  powers  ] 
are  stunulatcd  to  (trotluce  thought  of 
which  you  would  not  have  believed  your¬ 
self  cajiable.  And  have  not  you  felt,  dear 
reader,  when  in  the  society  of  a  block- 
t  hi^ad,  that  yon  becaine  a  blockhead  too  ? 
Did  you  not  feel  your  mind  sensibly  con¬ 
tracting,  like  a  ball  of  uidio-rubber,  when 
compressed  by  the  derail  weight  of  the 
surrounding  atmos{»here  of  stupidity  ? 
Hut  when  you  had  a  (|uiet  evening  witli 
your  friend  Dr.  Smith,  or  !Mr.  June.x,  a 
brillLuit  talker,  did  not  he  make  you  talk 
too  with  (comparative)  brilliancy  ?  You 
found  yom-sell  ssiyiiiginuch  cleverer  tilings 
than  yon  bad  been  able  to  say  for  months 
past.  The  tmacliiucry  of  your  mind  jihiyed 
fervidly ;  woixls  eame  littingly,  an<l 
thoughts  came  crowding.  The  friction 
of  two  minds  of  a  superior  class,  will  educe 
from  each  much  tincr  tJiought  than  either 
could  have  {iroduced  when  alone. 

And  now  iny  friendly  reader,  tlie  up¬ 
shot  of  all  this  which  I  have  been  saying 
is,  that  1  desire  to  recommend  to  you  a 
certain  overlooked  and  undervalued  thing, 
which  1  believe  to  bo  a  great  source  of 
content  and  a  great  keejicr-olf  of  ilepres- 
■ion.  1  desire  to  recommend  sometiiiug 
which  1  think  ought  to  supplant  Sydney 
Smith's  kettle  and  siigar-|)liun.s  and  which 
may  coexist  nicely  with  his  cheerful  lire. 
Aud  I  beg  the  reader  to  remark  what  the 
end  is  towards  which  I  am  to  {irescribe  a 
means.  It  is  not  mtprema  feliciUia  :  it  is 
quiet  cmiient.  Thehappineas  which  we  ex¬ 
pect  at  middle  age  is  a  calm,  homely  tiling. 
VVe  don’t  want  raptures  :  they  weary  us, 
they  wear  us  out,  they  shutter  ns.  We  want 
quiet  content ;  and  above  all,  we  want  to 
bo  kept  clear  of  over-anxiety  and  of  cause¬ 
less  depression.  As  for  such  bnovTUicy  as 
that  of  Sydney  Smilli  himself,  who  tells 
us  that  when  a  man  of  forty  lie  often 
longed  to  jump  over  the  tables  aud  chairs 
in  pure  glee  and  lightdieartcdness — why, 
if  nature  has  not  given  yo/M  tJuU^  you  must 
just  do  with(»ui  it.  Art  can  not  give  it 
you  :  it  must  come  spontam'ous  if  it  come 
•t  all.  Hut  what  a  precious  tliknr  it  is ! 
V'ory  truly  did  Davhi:  Uunie  say,  that  for 
.*maii  to  DC  boru  with  a  tixcil  dtsposilion 
always  to  look  at  the  bright  side  ol  things. 


was  a  far  happier  thing  than  to  bo  born  to 
a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  Hni 
Hume  w'as  right,  too,  when  he  talked  of 
'  being  born  trith  such  a  disposition.  The 
hopeful,  uuau.vious  man,  quite  as  truly  as 
tlie  iioet,  iMscitury  non  Jit.  Xo  training 
could  ever  have  made  the  nervous,  shrink¬ 
ing,  evil-foreboding  Charlotte  lirontc  like 
the  gleeful,  boisterous,  life-enjoying  Chris¬ 
topher  Xorth.  There  wore  not  pounds 
enough  in  that  little  body  to  keep  up  a 
spirit  like  that  which  dwelt  in  the  Scotch 
iS'ofessor’s  stalwart  frame.  And  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  royal  road  to  constant  light-hearted- 
ness  is  what  no  man  in  his  senses  will  pre¬ 
tend  to  da  But  we  may  attain  to  some¬ 
thing  humbler.  Sober  content  is,  I  believe, 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  nothing 
graver  to  vex  them  than  wha't  .fames 
Montgomery  the  poet  called  the  “  insect 
cai’es”  of  daily  life.  There  may  be,  of 
course,  lots  which  are  darkened  over  by 
misfortunes  so  deep  tliat  to  brighten  them 
all  human  skill  would  be  unavailing,  ibit 
ye  who  are  eoinmonplace  jieople — coni- 
moupLice  in  understanding,  in  feeling,  in 
circumstances  ;  ye  who  are  not  very  clover, 
not  extraordinarily  excitable,  not  extreme¬ 
ly  unlucky ;  ye  who  desire  to  be,  day  by 
day,  equably  content  and  even  {lassably 
cheerful ;  listen  to  nio  while  I  recomnieud, 
ill  subordination  of  course  to  something 
too  serious  to  discuss  upon  this  lialf-earn- 
est  page,  tiie  maintenance  of  a  constant, 
pervading,  active,  all-reaching,  energetic 
Tidiness  ! 

Xo  Hrt'  that  ever  blazed,  no  kettle  that 
ever  siinuiered,  no  sugar-plums  that  ever 
corroded  the  teeth  and  soothed  to  tran¬ 
quil  stupidity,  could  do  half  as  mneb  to 
maintain  a  hnm.an  lieing  in  a  condition  of 
moderate  jollity  and  satisfaction,  as  a  daily 
resolute  carrying  out  of  tlie  resolution, 
that  every  thing  about  us — our  house,  our 
wardrobe,  our  books,  our  {inpcrs,  our 
study-table,  our  garden-w.alks,  our  car¬ 
riage,  our  harness,  our  {lark-fences,  oiir 
children,  our  lamps,  our  gloves,  yea,  our 
walking-stick  and  our  umbrella,  shall  be 
in  perfectly  accurate  order  ;  that  is,  shall 
be,  to  a  hair’s  bre.adth.  Right! 

If  you,  my  reailer,  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  you  are  very  likely  to  do  in  this 
age  of  late  dinners,  somewhat  out  of 
sjiints,  Juid  feeling  (as  boys  expres.sivcly 
phrase  it)  rather  dovon  in  the  rnoxith,  yon 
can  not  tell  why ;  if  you*  take  your  bath 
and  dress,  having  still  the  feeling  as  if  the 
day  had  come  too  soon,  before  you  had 
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gathered  up  heart  to  face  it  and  its  duties  I 
and  troubles ;  and  if,  on  coming  down 
stairs,  you  find  your  breakfast-parlor  all 
in  the  highest  degree  sung  and  tidy — the 
fire  blazing  brightly  and  warmly,  the  fire- 
irons  accurately  arranged,  the  hearth 
clean,  the  carpet  swept,  the  chairs  dusted, 
the  breakfast  ecinipage  ne.atly  arranged 
upon  the  snow-wiiite  cloth — it  is  perfectly 
wonderful  how  all  this  will  brighten  you  j 
up.  You  will  feel  that  you  would  be  a  ' 
growling  humbug  if  you  did  not  become  ^ 
thankful  and  content.  “Order  is  Ilea-; 
veu's  first  law and  there  is  a  sensible 
jileasure  attending  the  carrying  of  it 
laithfully  out  to  the  very  smallest  things. 
Tidiness  is  nothing  else  than  the  carrying 
into  the  hundreds  of  little  matters  whicli 
meet  us  and  touch  us  hour  by  hour,  the  ! 
same  grand  principle  which  directs  the 
subliinest  magnitudes  and  affairs  of  the  j 
universe.  Tidiness  is,  in  short,  the  being  ’ 
right  in  thousands  of  small  concerns  in  ‘ 
wliich  most  men  are  slovenly  satisfied  to  ! 
bo  wrong.  And  though  a  hair’s  breadth 
may  make  the  difference  between  right  j 
and  wrong,  the  difTerence  between  right  ! 
and  wrong  is  not  a  little  difference.  An  1 
untidy  person  is  a  person  who  is  tvrong,  I 
and  IS  doing  wrong,  for  sevcnal  hours 
every  d.ay ;  and  though  the  wrong  may 
not  be  grave  enough  to  be  indicated  by  a 
power  so  solemn  as  conscience,  (as  the  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  Atlantic  cable,  thoJigh  a 
magnetic  current,  is  too  faint  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  machntes  now*  in  use,)  still, 
constant  wrong-doing,  in  however  slight 
a  degree,  can  not  be  without  a  jar  of  the 
entire  moral  nature.  Tt  can  not  bo  with¬ 
out  putting  us  out  of  harmony  with  the 
entire  economy  under  which  we  live. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  most  particular 
old  bachelor,  or  the  most  precise  old 
maid,  who  insists  upon  every  thing  about 
the  house  being  in  perfect  order,  is,  in  so  j 
fur,  cooperating  with  the  great  jdan  of! 
Providence ;  and,  like  every  one  who  i 
does  so,  finds  an  innocent  pleasure  result  I 
from  that  unintended  harmony.  Tidiness  I 
is  a  great  source  of  cheerfulness.  It  is ' 
cheering,  1  Ijavc  said,  even  to  come  into  | 
one’s  bre.akfast-room  .and  find  it  spotless-  j 
ly  tidy  ;  but  still  more  cert.ainly  will  this  j 
cheerfulness  come  if  the  tidiness  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  own  e.xertion. 

And  so  I  counsel  you,  my  friend,  if  you 
are  ever  disheartened  about  some  exam- 1 
pie  which  has  been  pressed  upon  you  of 
the  evil  which  there  is  in  this  world ;  if  [ 
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you  get  vexed  and  worried  and  depressed 
about  some  evil  in  the  government  of 
your  country,  or  of  your  county,  or  of 
your  parish  ;  if  yon  have  done  all  you  can 
to  think  how  the  evil  may  be  remedied  ; 
.and  if  you  know  that  further  brooding 
over  the  subject  would  only  vex  and  sting 
and  do  no  good ;  if  all  this  should  ever 
be  so,  then  I  counsel  you  to  have  resort 
to  the  great  refuge  of  Tidiness  Don’t  sit 
over  your  library  fire,  brooding  .and  both¬ 
ering';  don’t  fly  to  sugar-plums,  they  will 
not  avail.  There  is  a  comer  of  one  of 
your  fields  that  is  grown  op  with  nettles  ; 
there  is  a  bit  of  wml  or  of  p.aJisade  that  is 
out  of  repair ;  there  is  a  yard  of  the  edg¬ 
ing  of  a  shrubbery  walk  where  an  over¬ 
hanging  laurel  has  killed  the  turf ;  there 
is  a  bed  in  the  garden  which  is  not  so 
scrupulously  tidy  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  there 
is  a  branch  of  a  peach-tree  th.at  h.as  pulled 
out  its  fastenings  to  the  wall,  and  that  is 
flapping  about  in  the  wind.  Or  there  is  a 
drawer  of  papers  which  has  for  weeks 
been  in  great  confusion  ;  or  a  division  of 
your  bookca.se  where  the  books  might  be 
better  arranged.  See  to  these  things 
forthwith  :  the  out-of-doors  matters  are 
the  best.  Get  your  man-sorv'ant  —  all 
your  people,  if  you  have  half-a-doren  — 
and  go  forth  and  see  things  made  tidy  : 
.and  see  that  they  are  done  thoroughly  ; 
work  half-done  Avill  not  sen  e  for  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose.  Let  every  nettle  be  cut 
down  and  carried  off  from  the  neglected 
corner ;  then  let  the  ground  bo  (fug  up 
.and  leveled,  and  sown  with  grass-seed. 
If  it  r.ains,  so  much  the  better:  it  will 
make  the  seed  take  root  at  once.  Let 
the  wall  or  fence  be  made  better  than 
when  it  w.a8  new  ;  let  a  wheel-barrow  full 
of  fresh  green  turf  be  brought ;  let  it  be 
laid  down  in  place  of  the  decayed  edging  ; 
let  it  be  cut  accurately  as  a  watch’s  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  let  the  gravel  beside  it  be  raked 
and  rolled  :  then  put  your  hands  in  yonr 
pocket.s,  and  survey  the  effect  with  de¬ 
light.  All  this  will  occupy  you,  interest 
y<»u,  dirty  you,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  .and 
you  will  come  in  again  to  your  library 
fireside  quite  hopeful  :uid  cheerful.  The 
worry  and  depression  will  be  entirely 
gone ;  you  will  see  your  course  beauti¬ 
fully  :  you  have  sacrificed  to  the  good 
genius  of  Tidiness,  and  yon  are  rewarded 
accordingly.  I  am  simply  stating  pheno¬ 
mena,  my  reader.  I  don’t  pretend  to  ex¬ 
plain  c.ause8 ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to  assert, 
that  to  put  things  riffAf,  and  to  know  that 
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tiling!  are  put  right,  has  a  wontlerful  cf- ]  and  Maud,  and  as  Mr.  Bailey’s  Fostus, 
feet  in  enlivening  and  obcoring.  You  can  would  no  doubt  receive  my  humble  sug- 
not  tel!  why  it  is  so;  but  yon  come  in  a  gestions  verjr  much  as  Mynheer  Van 
very  different  man  from  wnat  yon  were  Dunk,  who  disposed  of  his  two  quarts  of 
when  you  went  ouL  You  see  things  in  brandy  daily,  might  bo  supposi'd  to  re¬ 
quite  another  way.  You  ivonder  how  ceive  the  advice  to  substitute  for  his  fa- 
you  could  have  plagued  yourself  so  much  vorito  liquor  an  eijual  quantity  of  skim- 
before.  We  all  know  that  powerful  ef-  med  milk.  And  jiosbibly  Mr.  Disraeli 
fects  are  often  produced  upon  our  minds  would  not  bo  content  out  of  office,  how- 
by  causes  which  have  no  logical  connec-  ever  orderly  and  tidy  every  thing  about 
tion  with  these  effects.  Change  of  scene  his  estate  and  his  mansion  might  be.  •  Yet 
lielps  people  to  get  over  losses  and  disap-  it  is  upon  record  that  a  certain  ancient 
ppintments,  though  not  by  anv  process  of  emperor,  who  Iiad  ruled  the  greatest  cm- 
lugic.  If  the  fact  that  Anna  l^^Iaria  cruel-  piro  this  world  ever  saw,  found  it  a  pleas- 
ly  jilted  me,  thus  consigning  mo  to  niy  ant  change  to  lay  the  scepter  and  the 
present  state  of  single  misery,  was  good  crown  aside,  .and,  descending  from  the 
reason  why  I  diould  he  snappish  and  throne,  to  take  to  cultivating  cabbages, 
sulky  in  Portl.and-pl.ace,  is  it  not  just  a.s  And  as  he  looked  at  the  ti<ly  rows  and 
good  reason  now,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  the  bunchy  heads,  ho  declared  that  he 
tag-rag  procession,  I  am  walking  into  had  changed  his  condition  for  the  better ; 
Cliamouni  after  having  climbed  ISIont  that  tidiness  in  a  cabbage-garden  could 
Hlano  ?  The  state  of  the  facts  remains  make  a  man  happier  than  the  iihperi.al 
j>recisoly  as  before.  Anna  Maria  is  mar-  throne  of  the  Uoman  Empire.  It  is  well 
ried  to  Mr.  Dunderhead,  the  retired  iron-  that  it  should  be  so,  m  in  this  world  there 
luouger  with  ten  thousand  a  year.  Nor  arc  many  more  cabbage-gardens  than  im- 
have  any  new  arguments  been  suggested  perial  thrones  ;  and  tidiness  is  attainable 
to  me  beyond  those  which  Smith  good-  by  many  by  whom  empire  is  not  attain- 
naturcdly  addressed  to  me  in  Lincoln’s  able. 

Inn-squarc,  when  I  ihrc.atciicd  to  punch  A  disposition  towards  energetic  tidiness 
his  lieatl.  But  I  have  betm  up  Mont  is  a  perennial  source  of  quiet  satisfaction. 
Blanc  ;  I  have  iie.arly  Cillen  into  a  ere-  It  always  provhles  us  with  something  to 
vasso ;  my  eyes  arc  almost  burnt  out  of  think  of  and  to  do :  it  affords  scojk}  for 
my  head.  I  have  looked  over  that  sea  of  a  little  ingenuity  and  contrivance  :  it  car- 
mountains  which  no  one  that  has  seen  ries  us  out  of  oui’selvos :  and  prevents  our 
will  ever  forget:  here  is  my  al pen-stock,  leading  an  unhealthily  subjective  life.  It 
and  I  shall  carry  it  home  with  me  .as  an  gratifies  the  instinctive  los'o  of  seeing 
ancient  palmer  bis  faded  branch  from  the  things  rigid  which  is  in  the  Itcalthy  hu- 
Holy  Land.  And  tliough  all  this  has  no-  man  bcin^.  And  it  is  founded  upon  the 
thing  earthly  to  do  with  my  disappoint-  philosophical  fact,  that  there  is  a  jiecuiiar 
meat,  I  feel  that  somehow  all  this  has  satisfaction  in  having  a  thing,  great  or 
tided  me  over  it.  I  am  quite  content.  I  sni.all,  which  was  wrong,  put  right.  You 
don't  grudge  Aiiua  IVLaria  her  fcrruiniions  have  greater  pleasure  in  siirli  a  thing, 
happiness.  I  am  extremely  satisfied  that  when  it  has  been  fairly  set  to  rights,  than 
things  have  turned  out  as  they  did.  The  if  it  never  Lad  been  wrong.  Had  Brum- 
sale  of  nails,  pots,  and  gridirons  is  a  legit  i-  mell  been  a  philosopher,  instead  of  a  con- 
mate  and  honorable  branch  of  commercial  coiled  and  empty-pated  coxcomb,  I  should 
enterprise.  And  Mr.  Dunderhead,  with  at  once  have  understood,  when  he  talked 
alt  that  money,  must  be  a  worthy  and  able  of  “  his  favorite  leg,”  that  he  meant  a  leg 
man.  which  had  been  fractured,  and  then  re¬ 

stored  as  good  as  ever.  Is  it  a  sagges- 
I  am  writing,  I  need  hardly  say,  for  tion  too  grave  for  this  place,  that  this 
t  ordinary  people  when  I  snggest  Tidiness  princijile  of  the  jieculiar  interest  and  plea- 
sas  a  constant  eouroe  of  temperate  satisfae-  sure  which  are  felt  in  an  evil  remedied,  a 
tion.  Of  course,  great  and  heroic  men  spoiled  thing  mended,  a  wrong  righted, 
are  above  so  prosaic  a  means  of  content,  may  cast  some  light  upon  the  Divine 
>Snch  amiable  characters  as  Roderick  dealing  wilfh  this  world  ?  It  is  fiillcn  in- 
*t)hu,  in  the  Lady  of  the  liake,  as  Byron’s  deed,  and  evil :  but  it  will  be  set  right. 
Giaour  and  Lara,  not  to  name  Childe  And  Uhtry,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  better  to 
Harold,  as  the  heroes  of  Loaksley  Ilall  its  Almighty  Maker  than  even  on  the 
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First  Day  of  Rost.  And  the  human  bo-  J 
ing  who  systematically  keeps  right,  and 
sets  right,  all  things,  oven  the  smallest,  | 
within  his  own  little  dominion,  enjoys  a  i 
plea-sure  which  has  a  dignified  foundation ;  I 
which  is  real,  simple.  Innocent,  and  lasting.  ' 
Never  say  that  it  is  merely  the  fidgety  par-  '■ 
ticnlarity  of  an  old  bachelor  which  makes  ; 
him  impatient  of  suffering  a  weed  or  a  j 
withered  leaf  on  liis  garden  walk,  a  speck  ' 
of  dust  on  his  library  table,  or  a  volume  i 
turne<l  tipside  dowm  on  his  shelves.  He  i 
is  testifying,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  I 
the  grand,  sublime,  impassaV>le  difference  [ 
between  Right  and  AVrong.  He  is  a' 
humble  combatant  on  the  side  of  Right,  i 
lie  i.s  maintaining  a  little  outpost  of  the  ! 
lines  of  that  great  army  which  is  a«lvanc- ' 
ing  with  steady  pace,  conquering  and  to  I 
conquer.  And  if  the  quiet  satisfaction  he 
feels  comes  from  an  nnexciting  an<l  simple 
source — why,  it  is  just  from  such  Hource.s 
that  the  quiet  content  of  <laily  life  must 
come.  AVe  can  not,  from  the  make  of  I 
our  being,  be  always  or  be  long  in  an  ex-  | 
citeinent.  Such  things  wear  us  and  them- 1 
selves  out :  and  they  can  not  last.  The 
really  .and  substantially  happy  i>eople  of 
this  world  are  .always  calm  and  <piiet.  In 
feverish  youth,  of  course,  young  people 
get  violently  spoonv,  and  are  violently 
ambitious.  Theji,  life  is  to  be  .all  ro¬ 
mance.  They  are  to  live  in  a  u-orld  over 
whidi  there  spread.s  a  light  such  as  never 
was  on  land  or  se.a.  They  think  that 
Thekhi  w.as  right  when  she  said,  as  one 
meaning  that  life,  for  her  was  done  :  “  I 
have  lived  and  loved  !”  Alistaken  she  ! 
The  solid  work  of  life  w.as  then  just  be¬ 
ginning.  She  h:vd  just  passed  through  tlie 
moral  scarlet-fever;  and  the  noblest,  great- 
iMt,  and  ba])piest  part  of  life  w’as  to  come. 
And  .as  for  the  dream  of  ambition,  that 
soon  passes  away.  A  man  le.arn3  to  work, 
not  to  make  himself  a  famous  name,  bat 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his 
butcher’s  .and  his  grocer’s  bills.  Still, 
Avho  does  not  look  back  on  that  time 
with  interest !  AV.as  it  indeed  ourselves, 
now  so  sobered,  grave,  and  matter-of-fact, 
whom  we  see  as  we  look  back  ? 

“  Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  fcK 
before  the  strife, 

When  I  heard  my  <lays  boiore  me,  and  the 
tumult  of  my  life ; 

Yearning  for  the  largo  excitement  which  the 
coming  years  would  yield, 

Ragcr-heai^  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves 
his  flither’s  field, 


And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near 
and  nearer  drawn. 

Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  Ix>ndon  daring 
like  a  dreary  dawn.” 

But  just  what  London  proves  to  the 
oager-hcarted  boy,  life  proves  to  the  man. 
He  intcirded  to  be  Tx)rd  Chancellor  :  he 
is  glad  by  and  by  to  get  made  an  Insolv¬ 
ent  Commissioner,  lie  intended  to  be  a 
millionaire  :  he  is  gl.ad,  .after  some  toiling 
years,  to  be  .able  to  p.ay  bis  house-rent  ana 
make  the  ends  meet.  He  intended  to 
st.artle  the  quiet  district  of  his  birth,  and 
make  his  mother’s  heart  proud  with  the 
storv  of  hi.s  fame  :  he  learns  to  be  gl.ad  if 
be  (Iocs  his  home  no  discredit,  and  can 
now  and  then  send  his  sisters  a  ten-ponnd 
note : 

“  So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  day.s. 

So  glory’s  thrill  is  o’er : 

And  hearts  tliat  once  beat  high  for  praise, 
Now  feel  tluit  pulse  no  more !” 

But  though  these  excitements  Ih*  gone, 
there  still  remains  to  the  middle-aged 
m.an  the  calm  pleasure  of  looking  at  the 
backs  of  the  well-.arranged  volnmes  on  his 
book-shelves ;  of  seeing  that  his  gravel 
walks  are  nicely  raked,  and  his  graas  plots 
smoothly  mown  ;  of  having  his  carnage, 
his  horses,  .and  his  harness  in  .scrupulous 
order :  the  harness  with  the  silver  so  very 
bright  and  the  leather  so  c.xtrt'mely  black, 
.and  the  horses  with  their  coats  so  shiny, 
their  ribs  so  invisible,  ami  all  their  comers 
so  round.  Now,  my  reader,  .all  these  lit¬ 
tle  things  will  appear  little  only  to  very  un¬ 
thinking  people.  From  stieh  little  things 
comes  the  quiet  content  of  commonplace 
middle  life,  of  matter-of-fact  old  age.  I 
never  admired  or  liked  any  thing  about 
Lord  Alelbotime  so  much  as  that  which  I 
shall  now  tell  you  in  much  better  words 
than  my  own : 

“  He  went  one  night  to  a  minor  theater,  in 
company  with  two  ladie.s  and  a  fashionable 
young  fellow  about  town — a  sort  of  man  not 
ea.sy  to  be  pleased, 

”  The  performance  was  dull  and  tra.shy 
enough,  I  daresay.  The  next  day  Ijord  Mel¬ 
bourne  called  upon  the  ladies.  The  fashionable 
I  young  gentleman  bad  b«en  there  before  bis 
lordship,  and  had  been  complaining  of  the 
I  droadfiilly  dull  evening  they  had  all  passed, 
i  The  ladies  mentioned  this  to  Lord  Melboiume. 

I  ‘  Not  pleased !  Not  pleased !  Confound  the 
man !  Didn't  ho  see  the  fishmon^rs’  shops, 
and  the  gas-lights  fla-shing  from  me  lobsters' 

I  backs,  as  we  drove  along  ?  Wasn’t  that  bappi- 
1  neu  enough  for  him  V 
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“  Lord  Melboorne  had  then  ceaacd  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  but  you  sec  he  had  not  ceased 
to  take  pleasure  in  any  little  thing  that  could 

giTC  it”* 

Now,  is  not  all  this  an  admirable  illus¬ 
tration  of  nay  great  principle,  that  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  life  comes  to  be 
drawn  a  good  deal  from  external  sources,  ■ 
and  a  great  deal  more  from  very  little  j 
things  ?  An  ex-Prime  Minister  thought  I 
that  the  sight  of  lobsters'  backs  shining  in  I 
the  gas-light,  was  quite  enough  to  mak^e  a  , 
reasonable  man  content  for  one  evening. : 
But  give  me,  say  I,  not  the  fleeting  joy  of  j 
the  lobsters’  bacKs,  any  more  than  Sydney  , 
Smith's  sugar-plums,  lazy  satisfactions  par¬ 
taken  in  passivenoss.  Give  me  the  j>eren- 
nial,  calm,  active,  stimulating  moral  and 
intellectual  content  which  comes  of  living  i 
amid  hundreds  of  objects  and  events  ^ 
which  are  all  scrimulously  ItKiiix;  and 
thus,  let  us  all,  (as  Wordsworth  would  no 
doubt  have  written  had  I  pressed  the 
matter  upon  him,) 

“  Feed  this  mind  of  ours, 

In  a  wise  Tidiness  I” 


I  have  long  wished  to  write  an  essay 
on  Tidiness  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
absence  of  this  simple  and  humble  quality 
is  the  cause  of  a  considerable  }>art  of  all 
the  evil  and  suffering,  physical  and  moral, 
w'hich  exist  among  ordinary  folk  in  this 
world.  Most  of  us,  my  readers,  are  little 
people ;  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  th.at 
our  earthly  comfort  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  little  things.  But  even  if  we 
were,  as  some  of  us  jirobably  think  our¬ 
selves,  very  great  aud  eminent  peojde, 
not  the  less  would  our  content  be  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  very  small  matters. 
A  few  gritty  grains  of  sand  finding  their 
way  amid  the  }K)lished  shafts  and  axles 
of  some  great  piece  of  machinery,  wdll 
suffice  to  send  a  jar  through  it  all ;  and  a 
single  drop  of  a  corroding  acid  falling 
ceaselessly  upon  a  bright  surface  will 
speedily  ruin  its  brightness.  And  in  the 
life  of  many  men  and  women,  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  that  pliysical  and  mental  confu¬ 
sion  and  discomfort  which  result  from  the 
absence  of  tidiness,  is  just  that  dropping 
acid,  those  gritty  particles.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  that  by  the  constitution 
,of  this  universe,  evil  has  so  much  more 
power  than  good  to  produce  its  effect 

•  Frieudt  in  Council  Abroad  Fraaer'$  Magazint, 
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and  to  propagate  its  nature.  One  droji 
of  tbul  will  pollute  a  whole  cup  of  fair 
water ;  but  one  drop  of  fair  water  ha.s  no 
power  to  appreciably  improve  a  cup  of 
tbul.  Sharp  pain,  present  in  a  tooth  or  a 
toe,  will  make  the  whole  man  miserable, 
though  all  the  rest  of  his  body  be  easy ; 
but  if'  all  the  rest  of  the  body  be  suffer¬ 
ing,  an  easy  toe  or  tooth  w'ill  cause  no 
perceptible  alleviation.  And  so  a  man 
with  an  easy  income,  with  a  pretty  house 
in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with  a  good- 
tempered  wife  and  healtliy  children,  may 
quite  well  have  some  little  drop  of  bitter¬ 
ness  day  by  day  infused  into  his  cup, 
which  will  take  away  the  relish  of  it  ail. 
And  this  bitter  drop,  I  believe,  in  the  lot 
of  many  men,  is  the  constant  existence  of 
a  domestic  muddle. 

And  yet,  practically  important  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  subject  to  be,  still  one  rather 
I  shrinks  from  the  formal  discussion  of  it. 

:  It  is  not  a  dignified  matter  to  write  about, 
j  The  name  is  naturally  suggestive  of  a 
sour  old  maid,  a  precise  old  bachelor,  a 
I  vinegar-faced  school-mistress,  or  at  Insst 
j  a  plump  and  bustling  house-maid.  To 
I  some  minds  the  name  is  redolent  of  worry, 
j  fault-finding,  and  bother.  Every  one  can 
I  see  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  discuss  the 
!  laws  and  order  of  great  things  —  such  as 
'  comets,  jilancts,  enqiires,  and  great  citii's ; 
j  things,  in  short,  w’ith  which  we  have  very 
1  little  to  do.  And  why  should  law  and 
[  order  appear  contemptible  just  where 
they  touch  ourselves?  Is  it  as  the  ocean, 
clear  and  clean  in  its  distant  depths,  grows 
foul  and  turbid  just  where  it  touches  the 
shore  ?  That  which  we  call  law  and  or¬ 
der  when  affecting  things  far  away,  be¬ 
comes  tidiness  where  it  reaches  us.  Yet 
it  is  not  a  dignified  topic  for  an  es.say. 

This  is  a  beautiful  morning.  It  is  the 
morning  of  one  of  the  last  days  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  the  trees,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  sycamores  and  limes,  are 
as  green  and  thick-leaved  as  ever.  The 
dew  lies  thick  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
bright  moreing  sun  turns  it  to  glancing 
gems.  The  threads  of  gos8.amer  among 
the  evergreen  leaves  looK  like  necklaces 
for  Titania.  The  crisp  air,  just  touched 
with  frostiness,  is  exhilarating.  The 
dahlias  and  hollyhocks  are  bright,  but  the 
frost  will  soon  make  an  end  of  the  former. 
The  swept  harvest-fields  look  trim,  and 
the  outline  of  the  distant  hills  shows  sharp 
against  the  blue  sky.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  moisture  on  the  grass,  the  gar- 
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donor  is  busy  mowing  it.  Curious,  that 
though  it  80t«  peoplu’4  teetli  on  edge  to 
listen  to  the  sharpening  of  edge-tools  in 
general,  yet  there  is  something  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasing  in  the  whetting  of  a 
scythe.  It  had  better  be  a  little  way  off. 
Hut  it  is  suggestive  of  fresh,  pleasant 
things ;  of  dewy  grass  and  bracing  morn¬ 
ing  air ;  of  clumps  of  trees  standing  still 
in  the  early  mistiness;  of  “milk-maids 
singing  blithe.”  Let  ns  tliank  Milton  for 
that  last  assooiation :  we  did  not  get  it 
from  daily  life.  I  never  heard  a  milk-maid 
singing;  in  this  part  of  the  country  I 
don’t  tliink  they  do  sing ;  and  I  believe 
cows  are  invariably  milked  within  doors. 
Hut  now,  how  pleasant  the  trim  look  of 
that  newly-mown  law’n,  so  OJirofulIy  swept 
and  rolled  ;  there  is  not  .a  dandelion  in  it 
all — no  weed  whatsoever.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  almndant  daisies,  tor  though  I  am 
assured  that  daisies  in  a  lawn  are  weeds, 

I  never  shall  recognize  them  as  such.  To 
me  they  shall  always  be  flowers,  and  wel- 
ctnne  every  where.  I.(Ook,  too,  at  the 
well-defined  outline  of  the  grass  against 
the  gravel.  I  feel  the  joy  of  tidiness, 
and  I  ghidly  write  in  its  praise. 

Looking  .at  this  grass  and  gravel,  I 
think  of  Mr  Tennyson.  I  remember  a 
little  poem  of  his  which  contains  some 
description  of  his  home.  There,  he  tells 
us,  the  sunset  falls 

“  All  round  a  camless-ordcred  pirden, 

Close  by  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down.” 

I  lament  a  defect  in  that  illustrious  man. 
(ireat  is  my  reverence  for  the  author  of 
Maud  ;  great  for  the  author  of  Lo('kdti}/ 
JIall  aud  the  Mtttj  Queen  ;  greatest  of  all 
for  Uie  author  of  In  Memoriam :  but  is  it 
possible  that  the  Jiaureate  should  be  able 
to  elaborate  his  verses  to  that  last  and 
most  e.vquisite  j)erfection,  while  thinking 
of  weedy  walks  outside  his  tvindows,  of 
nnj)rune<l  shrubs,  and  fruit-trees  fallen 
from  the  walls?  Alust  the  thought  be 
admitted  to  the  mind,  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
is  not  tidy  ?  I  know  not.  I  never  saw 
his  garden,  liathcr  let  me  believe  that 
these  lines  only  show  how  tidy  he  is. 
Perhaps  his  garden  w'ould  appear  in  per¬ 
fect  order  to  the  visitor ;  perhaps  it  seems 
“  careless-ordered”  only  to  his  own  sharp 
eye.  Perhaps  he  discerns  a  weed  here 
and  there  ;  a  blank  of  .on  inch  length  in 
a  box-wood  edging.  I’erhaps,  like  lesser 
men,  he  can  not  get  his  servants  to  be  a.s 


tidy  as  himself.  No  doubt  such  is  the 
state  of  matters. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  degrees  in  the 
scale  of  tidiness.  It  is  a  disposition  that 
grows  upon  one,  and  sometimes  becomes 
almost  a  bondage.  Home  great  musical 
composer  said,  shortly  before  he  died, 
that  he  was  only  then  beginning  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  capabilities  of  his  art ; 
and  I  dare  s.ay  a  similar  idea  has  occasion¬ 
ally  occurred  to  most  persons  endowed 
with  a  very  keen  sense  of  order.  In  mat¬ 
ters  e.vternal,  tidiness  may  go  to  the  length 
of  what  we  read  of  IJrock,  that  Dutch 
paradise  of  scrubbing-brushes  and  new 
paint ;  in  matters  inetaphy.sic.al,  it  may  go 
the  length  of  what  .John  Foster  tells  us 
of  himself,  when  his  fastidious  sense  of 
the  exact  sequence  of  every  shade  of 
thotight  compelled  him  to  make  some 
thousands  of  corrections  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  revising  a  dozen  printed  pages 
of  his  own  composition.  Tidiness  is  in 
some  me.asure  a  matter  of  natural  tem¬ 
perament  ;  there  .are  hum.an  beings  who 
never  could  by  possibility  .sit  down  con¬ 
tentedly,  as  some  can,  in  a  chamber  where 
every  thing  is  to])sy-turvy,  and  who  never 
could  by  po.ssibility  have  their  affairs, 
their  .accounts,  their  books  and  p.apcr8,  in 
that  inextricable  confusion  in  wmicn  some 
people  are  quite  s.atisfied  to  have  theirs. 
There  m.ay,  indeed,  be  such  a  thing  as 
that  a  man  shall  be  keenly  aJia'c  to  the 
)re8ence  or  absence  of  order  in  his  be- 
ongings,  but  at  the  same  time  so  nerve¬ 
less  .and  washy  that  he  can  not  bestir  him¬ 
self  and  set  things  to  rights;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  the  m.an  who  enjoys  order 
and  cx.actness  will  take  care  to  have  them 
.about  him.  There  are  people  who  never 
go  into  a  room  but  they  see  at  a  glance 
if  any  of  its  appointments  arc  awry  ;  and 
the  impression  is  precisely  th.at  which  a 
discordant  note  leaves  on  a  musical  ear. 
A  friend  of  mine,  not  an  ecclesiastical 
architect,  never  eaters  anj’  church  with¬ 
out  devising  various  alterations  in  it.  The 
same  person,  when  he  enters  his  library 
in  the  morning,  can  not  be  easy  until  be 
has  surveyed  it  minutely,  and  seen  that 
every  thing  is  right  to  a  hair’s  breadth. 
Taught  by  long  experience,  the  servants 
have  done  their  part,  and  all  appears  per¬ 
fect  already  to  the  casual  observer.  Not 
so  to  his  eye.  The  hearth-rug  needs  a 
touch  of  the  foot :  the  librarj’-tablo  be¬ 
comes  a  marvel  of  collocation.  Inkstands, 
pen-trays,  letter  -  weighers,  pamplilets. 
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books,  arc  marshaled  more  aecunitely  ■  Great  men,  to  he  sure,  may  do  what 
than  Frederick  the  Great’s  grenadiers.  .  they  please,  and  if  they  choose  to  dress 
A  chair  out  of  its  place,  a  coruer  of  a  like  beggars  and  to  have  their  houses  as 
crumb-cloth  turned  up,  and  my  friend  |  frowsy  as  themselves,  wljy,  wo  must  ex- 
could  no  more  get  on  with  his  task  of  cuse  it  for  the  sake  of  all  that  wo  owe 
composition  than  he  could  fly.  I  can  ;  them.  But  AVesley  was  philosophically 
hardly  understand  how  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  when  he  insisted  on  the  necessity, 
able  to  write  the  Rambler  and  to  balance  |  for  ordinary'  men,  of  neatness  and  tidiness 
the  periods  of  his  sonorous  prose  while  in  dress ;  and  we  can  not  help  m.aking  a 
his  books  were  lying  up-stairs  dog’s-eared,  ;  moral  estimate  of  peojde  from  what  we 
battered,  covered  with  dust,  strewed  in  see  of  their  conformity  to  the  great  law  of 
heaps  on  the  floor.  But  I  do  not  wonder  rightness  in  little  things.  I  can  not  toler- 
that  Sydney  Smith  could  go  through  so  ate  a  harum-scarum  fellow  who  never 
much  and  so  varied  work,  and  do  it  all  knows  where  to  find  any  thing  he  w  ants, 
cheerfully,  when  I  read  how  he  thought  |  whose  boots  and  handkerchiefs  and  gloves 
it  no  unworthy  employment  of  the  intel- ;  are  every  where  but  where  they  are 
lect  which  slashed  respectable  humbug  in  ,  needed.  And  who  w’ould  marry  a  slat- 
the  Edii^urgh  Rcriew^  to  arrange  that  ternly  girl,  whose  dress  is  frayed  at  the 
wonderful  store-room  in  his  rectory  at ;  edges,  .and  whose  fingers  are  through  her 
Foston,  w'here  every  article  of  domestic  I  gloves?  The  Latin  poet  wrote,  XuUa 
consumption  was  allotted  its  place  by  the  frond  fdes  ;  but  I  have  considerable  faith 
genial,  clear-headed,  active-minded  man :  in  a  front-door.  If  when  I  go  to  the 
where  was  the  lemon-bag,  where  was  the  .  house  of  a  man  of  moderate  means  1  find 
soap  of  different  prices,  (the  cheapest  |  the  steps  scrupulously  clean,  and  the 
placed  in  the  wrappings  marked  with  !  brass  about  the  door  shining  like  gold ; 
the  dearest  price  ;)  where  were  salt,  ,  and  if,  when  the  door  is  opened  by  a  per- 
pickles,  hams,  butter,  cheese,  onions,  and  '  fecth'  neat  servant,  (I  don’t  suppose  a 
medicines  of  every  degree,  from  the  footman,)  I  find  the  hall  trim  as  it  should 
“  gentle  jog”  of  ordinary  life  to  the  fear- 1  be,  the  oil-cloth  shiny  without  being  slip- 
fully-named  preparations  reserved  for  ex- 1  pery,  the  st.air-carpet  Laid  straight  as  an 
tremity.  Of  course  it  was  only  because  |  arrow,  the  brass  rods  which  hold  it  gleam- 
the  kind  reviewer’s  wife  was  a  confirmed  ing,  I  can  not  but  think  that  things  are 
invalid  that  it  became  a  man’s  duty  to  in-  going  well  in  that  house ;  that  it  is  the 
termeddle  with  such  womanly  household  home  of  cheerfuhics.s,  hopefulness,  and 
cares  :  let  masculine  tidiness  find  its  sphere  ,  reasonable  prosperity  ;  that  the  i>eople  in 
out  of  doors,  and  feminine  within.  It  is  ;  it  sjieak  truth  and  hate  wiggery.  Kspe- 
curious  how  some  men,  of  whom  we  !  dally  I  resjiect  the  mistress  of  that  house; 
should  not  have  expected  it,  h.ad  a  strong  '  and  conclude  that  she  is  doing  her  duty 
tendency  to  a  certain  orderliness.  Byron,  1  in  that  station  in  life  to  which  it  has 
for  example,  led  a  very  irregular  life,  i  pleased  God  to  call  her. 
morally  speaking ;  yet  there  was  a  curious  i  But  if  tidiness  be  thns  important  every 
tidiness  about  it  too.  He  liked  to  spend  i  where,  what  must  it  be  in  the  dwellings  of 
certain  hours  of  the  forenoon  daily  in  i  the  poor  ?  In  these,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
writing ;  then,  always  at  the  same  hour,  !  ence  has  gone,  tidiness  and  morality  are 
his  horses  came  to  the  door ;  he  rode  |  always  in  direct  jiroportion.  You  can  see 
along  the  same  ro.ad  to  the  same  spot ;  '  at  once,  when  you  enter  a  jioor  man’s  cot- 
there  he  daily  fired  his  pistols,  turned,  tage,  (always  with  your  hat  oflT,  my 
and  rode  home  again.  lie  liked  to  tall  |  friend,)  how  his  circumstances  are,  anil 
into  a  kind  of  mill-horse  round :  there  |  generally  how  his  character  is.  If  the 
was  an  imperfectly  developed  tidiness  i  world  is  going  against  him;  if  hard  work 
almut  the  man.  And  even  .Johnson  him-  i  and  constant  pinching  will  hardly  get 
self  though  ho  used  to  kick  his  books  i  food  and  clothing  for  the  children,  you 
savagely  about,  and  had  his  study-floor  |  see  the  fact  in  the  untidy  liouse  :  the  poor 
littered  with  fragments  of  manuscrijit,  |  mistress  of  it  has  no  heart  for  that  con- 
showed  hopeful  symptom  of  w'luat  he  I  stant  effort  which  is  needfnl  in  the  cot- 
might  have  been  m.ade,  w'hen  he  daily  j  t.age  to  keep  things  right ;  she  has  no 
walked  up  Bolt-court,  carefully  placing  i  heart  for  tlie  constant  stitching  which  is 
his  feet  ujion  the  self-same  stones,  in  the  |  needful  to  keep  the  poor  little  children’s 
selfsame  order.  I  clothes  on  their  backs.  Many  a  time  it 
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luiH  made  my  heart  sore  to  see,  in  the  rc- 
bxatiou  of  wonted  tklineBs,  the  first  iiuli* 
cation  that  things  are  goiug  amiss,  that 
hope  is  dying,  Uiat  the  poor  struggling 
pair  are  feeling  that  their  heads  are  get¬ 
ting  under  water  at  last.  Ah  1  there  is 
often  a  sad  signilioance  in  the  hearth  no 
lunger  so  cleanly  swept,  in  the  handle 
wanting  from  the  chest  of  draw'ers,  in  lit¬ 
tle  Jamie's  torn  jacket,  which  a  few 
si  itches  would  mend,  but  which  I  remem¬ 
ber  torn  for  theso  ten  days  past !  And 
remeinher,  my  reader,  that  to  keep  a 
{)oor  miui's  cottage  tidy  his  wife  must  al* 
ways  have  spirit  and  heart  to  work.  If 
you  choose,  wlten  you  feel  unstrimg  by 
some  depression,  to  sit  all  day  by  t  he  lire, 
the  liouse  will  be  kept  tidy  by  the  servants 
without  your  interference.  And  indeed 
the  inniates  of  a  house  of  tho  better  soit 
are  putting  things  out  of  order  from 
morning  till  night,  .and  would  leave  tho 
house  iu  a  sad  mess  if  tho  servnuts  were 
not  const.antJy  following  in  their  wake  and 
setting  tilings  to  rights  again.  Hut  if  the 
laborer’s  wife,  anxious  .and  weak  and  sick 
at  lieui't  as  she  mav  rise  from  her  |)oor 
bed,  do  not  yet  wiuiii  and  dress  the  little 
chil<lren,  they  will  uot  be  either  washed 
or  dressed  at  all ;  if  she  do  not  kindle  her 
tire,  there  will  be  no  fire  at  all ;  if  she  do 
uot  prejiare  her  husbiuid’s  brcakfuit,  he 
must  go  out  to  his  hard  work  without 
any ;  if  she  do  not  make  the  beds  and 
dust  the  chairs  and  tables  .and  wash  the 
linen,  and  do  a  host  of  other  things,  they 
will  not  be  done  at  all.  And  then  iu  the 
forenoon  ^Irs.  Bouncer,  the  retired  manu¬ 
facturer's  wife,  (Mr.  Bouncer  has  just 
bought  the  estate,)  enters  the  cottage 
with  au  air  of  extreme  condescension  and 
patronage,  and  if  every  thing  about  tlie 
cottage  be  uot  in  tidy  order,  INIrs.  Bouncer 
rebukes  the  poor  down-hearted  creature 
for  laziness  and  neglect.  1  should  like  to 
choke  ^Irs.  Bouncer  for  her  heartless  in¬ 
solence.  1  think  some  of  the  Latefulest 
jihases  of  human  nature  are  exhibited  in 
the  visits  paid  by  newly  rich  folk  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  You,  Mrs.  Bouncer, 
and  i»eople  like  you,  have  no  more  right 
to  enter  a  poor  man’s  house  and  insult  his 
wife  than  that  poor  man  has  to  enter  your 
drawing-room  and  give  you  a  piece  of  his 
mind  upon  matters  in  general  and  your¬ 
self  ill  ]>articu1ar.  We  hoar  much  nowa¬ 
days  nliout  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  ladies  and  gentlcnien,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  people  who  are  well-dressed 


and  live  in  hac  houses,  but  whom  no  houso 
and  no  dress  will  ever  make  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
first  and  finest  chanactcristic  of  all  who 
are  justly  entitled  to  these  names  of  honor, 
is  a  most  delicate,  scrupulous,  chivalrous 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 
Without  that,  the  cottage-visitor  will  do 
no  good  to  the  cottager.  If  you,  mj’  lady 
friend,  who  arc  accustomed  to  visit  the 
dwellings  of  tho  poor  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  couvey  by  your  entire  demeanor 
the  impression  tliat  you  are,  socially  and 
intellectually,  coming  a  great  way  down¬ 
stairs  in  order  to  make  yourself  agreeable 
and  intelligible  to  the  people  you  find 
there,  you  had  better  have  staid  at  home. 
You  will  irritate,  you  will  rasp,  you  will 
cJiibitter,  you  will  excite  a  disposition  to 
let  fly  at  your  hc.ad.  You  may  sometimes 
gratify  your  vanity  and  folly  by  meeting 
with  a  servile  and  crawling  adulation,  but 
it  is  a  hypocritical  adulation  that  grovels 
iu  your  presence  and  shakes  the  fist  at  you 
after  the  door  has  closed  on  your  retreat¬ 
ing  stc}»8.  Don’t  fancy  I  am  exaggeniting: 
1  dcscribo  nothing  which  I  have  not  my¬ 
self  seen  and  known. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  effect  which  tidi¬ 
ness  has  in  equalizing  the  real  content  of 
the  rich  and  poor.  If  even  you,  my 
reader,  find  it  ftleasaiit  to  go  into  the 
humblest  little  dwelling  where  perfect 
neatness  reigns,  think  what  pleasure  the 
inmates  (perhaps  the  solit.ary  inmate)  of 
that  dwelling  mu.st  have  in  daily  niaiii- 
taiiiiug  that  spocklcss  tidiness,  and  living 
in  the  midst  of  it.  There  is  to  me  a  per¬ 
fect  charm  about  a  sanded  floor,  and  about 
deal  furniture  scrubbed  into  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  cleanliness.  IIow  nice  tho  table 
and  the  chairs  look ;  how  inviting  that 
solitary  big  arm-chair  by  tho  little  fire  ! 
The  fireplace  indeed  consists  of  two  blocks 
of  stone  w.ashcd  over  with  pipe-clay,  and 
comiected  by  half  a  dozen  bars  of  iron  ; 
but  no  register  grate  of  polished  steel 
ever  ple.ased  me  netter.  God  has  made 
us  so  that  there  is  a  racy  enjoyment,  a 
delightful  smack,  'about  extreme  simpli¬ 
city  coexisting  with  extreme  tidiness.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  I  should  jirefer 
that  sanded  floor  and  those  chairs  of  deal 
to  a  Turkey  carpet  and  carved  oak  or 
w.alnut ;  hut  I  assert  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  indefinable  relish  about  tho  simiilcr 
furniture  which  the  grander  wants.  In  a 
handsome  apartment  you  don’t  think  of 
looking  at  the  upholstery  in  detail ;  you 
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remark  whether  the  general  effect  be  to  be  ti^y,  either  without  doors  or  within, 
good  or  bad  ;  but  in  the  little  cottage  you  It'  the  cottage  floor  is  of  clay,  which  be- 
iook  with  separate  enjoyment  on  each  comes  a  damp  puddle  in  rainy  weather ; 
Kej)arate  siinjdc  contrivance.  Do  you  if  the  roof  be  of  very  old  thatch,  full  of 
think  that  a  nch  man,  sitting  in  his  sump-  insects,  and  oj»en  to  the  apartment  lielow  ; 
tuous  library,  all  oak  and  morocco,  glit-  if  you  go  do^m  one  or  two  steps  below 
tcring  backs  of  splendid  volumes,  lounges  the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth  when 
and  sofas  of  every  decree,  which  he  you  enter  the  honse ;  if  there  be  no  pro- 
inerely  paid  for,  lias  half  the  enjoyment  per  chimney,  but  merely  a  hole  in  the 
that  liobinson  Crusoe  had  when  he  looked  roof,  to  which  the  smoke  seems  not  to 
round  his  cave  with  its  rude  shelves  and  find  its  way  till  it  has  visited  every  other 
bulkheads,  its  clumsy  arm-chair  and  its  nook;  if  swanns  of  parasitic  vermin  have 
rough  pottery,  all  contrived  and  made  by  established  thomselv(*s  beyond  expulsion 
his  own  hands?  Now  the  poor  cottager  throngh  fifty  ye.ars  of  neglect  and  filth  ; 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  if  a  dung  heaji  be  by  ancient  usage  estab- 
eiijoyiuent ;  something  of  the  pleasure  lished  under  the  wimlow  ;*  then  how  can 
whicli  Sandford  and  ^lerton  felt  when  !  a  poor  overwrought  man  or  woman  (and 
they  had  built  and  thatched  tlieir  house  1  energv'  and  activity  die  out  in  the  atmo- 
and  then  sat  within  it,  gravely  proud  and  sphere  of  constant  anxiety  and  care)  find 
bajipy,  whilst  the  pelting  shower  came  '  y'icit  to  try  to  tidy  a  place  like  that  ? 
down  but  could  not  reach  them.  When  !  They  do  not  know  where  to  begin  the 
a  man  gets  the  length  of  considering  the  !  hopeless  task.  A  little  encouri^Tcment 
architectural  character  of  his  house,  the  will  do  wonders  to  develoji  a  spirit  of  tidi- 
imposing  effect  which  the  great  entrance-  ness.  The  love  of  order  and  neatness,  and 
hall  will  have  upon  visitors,  the  vista  of  the  capacity  of  enjoying  order  and  neat¬ 
drawing-room  retiring  within  drawing-  ness,  are  latent  in  all  iiuman  hearts.  A 
room,  he  loses  the  relish  which  acoonipa-  m.an  who  has  lived  for  a  doxen  years  in  a 
nies  the  original  idea  of  a  house  as  a  some-  filthy  hovel,  without  once  making  a  reso- 
thing  which  is  to  keep  us  snug  and  warm  hrtc  endeavor  to  amend  it,  will,  ^?hen  you 
from  wind,  and  rain,  and  cold.  So  if  you  put  him  down  in  a  neat  prett  y  cottage, 
gain  something  by  Laving  a  grand  house,  astonish  you  by  the  sjnrit  of  tidiness  he 
you  lose  something  too,  and  something  will  exhibit,  and  his  wife  wdll  astonish  you 
which  is  the  more  constantly  and  sensibly  as  much.  Tliev  feel  that  now  there  is 
felt  —  you  lose  the  joy  of  simple  tidiness;  some  use  in  trying.  There  wtis  none  be- 
aud  your  life  grow's  so  artificial,  that  fore.  Tlic  good  that  is  in  most  of  us 
many  days  you  never  think  of  your  dwell-  needs  to  be  encouraged  and  fostered.  In 
ing  at  all,  nor  remember  what  it  looks  few  human  beings  is  tidiness,  or  any  other 
like.  virtue,  so  energetic  that  it  will  force*  its 

I  have  not  space  to  say  any  thing  of  the  way  in  spite  of  extreme  opposition.  Any 
importance  of  tidiness  in  the  poor  man’s  thing  good  usually  sets  out  with  timid, 
dwelling  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  weakly  beginnings ;  and  it  may  easily  bo 
Untidiness  th^re  is  the  direct  cause  of  dis-  crushed  then.  And  the  love  of  tidiness 
ease  and  death.  And  it  is  the  thing,  too,  is  crushed  in  many  a  poor  man  and  woman 
which  drives  the  husband  and  father  to  by  the  kind  of  dw’clling  in  which  they  are 
the  ale-house.  All  this  has  been  so  often  placed  by  their  landlords.  Let  ns  th-ank 
said,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it ;  but  Dod  that  better  times  are  beginning ;  but 
there  is  another  thing  which  is  not  so  times  are  still  bad  enough.  1  don’t  envy 
generally  understood,  and  which  deserves  the  m.an,  commoner  or  peer,  whom  I  see 
to  be  mentioned.  Let  me  then  say  to  all  in  bis  oarriage-and-fpur,  when  I  think  how 
landed  proprietors,  it  depends  very  much  a  score  or  two  families  of  hLs  fellow-crea- 
upon  yon  whether  the  poor  man’s  home  tares  upon  his  property  are  living  in  places 
shall  be  tidy  or  not.  Give  a  poor  man  a 
decent  cottage,  and  he  has  some  heart  to 
keep  tidineas  about  the  door,  and  his 
wife  has  some  heart  to  maintain  tidiness 
within.  Many  of  the  dwellings  which 
the  rich  provide  for  the  poor  are  such 
that  the  poor  inmates  must  just  sit  down 
in  despair,  feeling  that  it  is  m  vain  to  try 


*  The  writer  describes  nothing  which  he  has  not 
seen  a  hundred  times,  lie  lets  seen  a  cottage,  the 
approach  to  wliicli  was  a  narrow  passage,  about  two 
feet  in  breadth,  cut  through  a  large  dung-heap, 
which  rose  more  than  a  yard  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  paasago,  and  which  was  piled  up  to  a 
fathom’s  bight  against  tlio  cottage  wall.  This  wag 
not  in  Ireland. 
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trhcrc  he  would  not  put  his  horses  or  his 
dogs.  1  am  conservatively  enough  in* 
clinc<l ;  hut  I  soinetimes  tliink  I  could  join 
in  a  Chartist  rising. 

Experience  has  shown  that  healthy, 
checrlul,  airy  cottages  for  the  poor,  in 
which  soniKhing  like  decency  is  possible, 
entail  no  pecuniary  loss  u|)on  the  philan¬ 
thropic  ]»r<»prietor  who  builds  them.  IJut 
even  if  they  did,  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to 
provide  such  dwellings.  If  he  do  not,  he 
IS  disloyal  to  his  country,  an  enemy  to  his 
race,  a  traitor  to  the  God  who  intrusted 
him  with  so  much.  And  surely,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  whose  opinion  is  worth  a 
rush,  it  is  a  finer  thing  to  have  the  cotta¬ 
ges  on  a  man’s  estate  places  fit  for  human 
habitation — with  the  climbing-roses  cov¬ 
ering  them,  the  little  gravel-walk  to  the 
door,  the  little  potato-plot  cultivated  at 
after-hours,  with  windows  that  can  open 
and  doors  that  can  shut ;  with  little 
children  not  pallid  and  loan,  but  ])lump 
arid  rosy,  (and  fresh  air  has  as  much  to 
do  with  tiiat  as  abundant  food  li.as,)  siiroly, 
I  say,  it  is  bettor  a  thousand  times  to 
have  one's  estate  dotted  with  scenes  such 
as  thut,  than  to  have  a  dozc'ii  more  paint¬ 
ings  on  one’s  walls,  or  a  score  of  adilition- 
al  horses  in  one’s  stables. 

Ami  now,  having  sjud  bo  much  in  jtraise 
of  tidiness,  lot  me  conclude  by  remarking 
that  it  is  possible  to  carry  even  this  virtue 
to  excess.  It  is  foolish  to  keep  houses 
merely  to  be  cleaned,  as  some  Dutch 
housewives  arc  sahl  to  do.  Nor  is  it  fit 
to  clip  the  graceful  forms  of  Nature  into 
unnatural  trimness  and  formality,  as 
Dutch  gardeners  do.  Among  onrselves, 
however,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists 
any  Uuidoncy  to  either  error :  so  it  is 
needless  to  argue  against  either.  The 
perfection  of  Dutch  tidiness  is  to  he  found, 
1  have  said,  .at  Hroek,  a  few  miles  from 
Amsterdam.  Here  is  some  account  of  it 
from  Washington  Irving’s  ever-pleasing 

IK-n : 

“What  renders  Broek  so  perfect  an  Elysium  in 
the  eyes  of  all  true  Hollanders,  is  the  matchless 
hip:ht  to  which  the  spirit  of  cleanliness  is  carried 
Uierc.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  religion  among 
the  inhabitants,  who  pass  the  greater  part  of 


their  time  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  painting 
and  varnishing;  each  housewife  vk*s  with  her 
neighbor  in  devotion  to  tlw  scrubbing-brush,  as 
zealous  Catholics  do  in  their  devotions  to  the 
Cross. 

“  I  alighted  outside  tlie  village,  for  no  horse 
or  vehicle  is  penuittod  to  enter  its  precincts, 
lest  it  should  cause  defilement  of  the  well- 
scoured  pavements.  Shaking  the  dust  off  my 
feet,  then,  I  prepared  to  enter,  with  due  rever¬ 
ence  and  circumspection,  this  nitmtnm  sancto~ 
rum  of  Dutch  cleanliness.  I  entered  by  a  nar¬ 
row  street,  paved  with  yellow  bricks,  laid  edge¬ 
wise,  and  so  clean  that  one  might  eat  from  them. 
Indeed,  they  were  actually  worn  deep,  not  by 
tlie  tread  of  feet,  but  by  the  fnetion  of  the 
scrubbing-brush. 

“  The  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  all  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  freshly  painte<l,  of  green, 
yellow,  and  other  bright  colors.  They  were 
separated  from  each  otlier  by  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards,  and  stood  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  street,  with  wide  areas  or  courtyards,  |)aved 
in  mosaic  with  variegated  .stonc.s,  polished  by 
fri‘(juent  rubbing.  The  areas  were  divided 
from  the  .streets  by  curiously  wrought  railings  or 
b.alustrades  of  iron,  surmounted  with  brass  and 
copper  halls,  scoured  into  dazzling  effulgence. 
The  very  trunks  of  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
houses  were  by  the  same  process  made  to  look 
as  if  they  had  been  varnished.  The  porches, 
doors,  and  window-frames  of  tlie  houses  were 
of  exotic  wood.s,  curiou.sly  carved,  and  jHilished 
like  costly  furniture,  'fhe  front-doors  are  never 
opcne<l,  except  on  chri.stcning8,  marriages,  and 
funerals;  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  visitors 
enter  by  the  hack -doors.  In  former  times,  per¬ 
sons  when  admitted  had  to  put  on  slippers,  but 
this  oriental  ceremony  is  no  longer  insisted  on.” 

We  are  assured  liy  the  same  authority, 
that  such  is  the  love  of  tuliaess  which 
jirevails  at  liroek,  that  the  good  people 
there  can  imagine  no  greater  felicity  than 
to  be  ever  surrounded  by  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  it.  And  it  seems  that  iheprediffer^ 
or  preacher  of  the  place,  accommodates 
his  doctrine  to  the  Views  of  his  hearers ; 
and  in  his  weekly  discourses,  when  he 
would  describe  that  Happy  Place  where, 
as  I  trust,  my  readers  and  I  will  one  day 
meet  the  (juiet  burghers  of  Broek,  he 
strongly  insists  that  it  is  the  very  tidiest 
jilace  in  the  universe :  a  place  where  all 
things,  (I  ti'ust  he  says  leithin  as  well  as 
around^)  are  sjiotlessly  pure  and  clean ; 
and  where  all  disorder,  confusion,  and 
dirt  are  done  with  forever ! 
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THB  CASTLE  IN  TIIE  AIR. 


ff-iuiv  n  l/0(!^ 


I  WOULD  build  •  cloudy  houM, 
For  my  thon^ts  to  live  Id, 
Wbon  for  earth  too  Imcy  looae. 
And  too  low  fur  beaTen  I 

Hufb!  I  talk  my  dream  alone ; 

I  build  It  bright  to  see ; 

1  build  It  oa  Um  mooo-lit  cloud, 
To  which  I  look  with  thaaT- 


Tor  shake  rour  curls,  and  ask  me  why 
I  don't  build  castles  in  the  skv ; 

You  smile,  and  you  are  tliinkiiig  too, 

He’s  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do. 

It  needs,  my  dear,  romantic  ware 
To  raise  such  fabrics  in  the  air — 

Ethereal  bricks,  and  rainbow  beams, 

The  gossamer  of  Fancy's  dreams  : 

And  much  the  architect  may  lack 
Who  labors  in  the  zodiac 
To  rear  what  I,  from  chime  to  cliimc. 
Attempted  once  upon  a  time. 

My  Castle  wa.s  a  glad  retreat. 

Adorned  with  bloom  and  scented  briers- 
A  Cupid's  model  country-seat, 

With  all  that  such  a  seat  re<]uires. 

A  rustic  thatch,  a  puri>lc  mountain, 

A  sweet,  mysterious,  haunted  fountain, 

A  ternu^  lawn,  a  summer  lake. 

By  sun  or  moonbeam  crer  burnished ; 
And  tlieo  Di}’  cot,  by  some  mistake. 

Unlike  most  cote  was  iwatly  furnished. 

A  trelliscd  porch,  a  mirrored  hall, 

A  Hebe  laughing  from  the  wall. 

Frail  rases  from  remote  Cathay — 

While,  under  arms  and  armor  wreathed 
•  In  trophied  guise,  the  marble  breathed- 
A  peering  faun,  a  startled  fay. 

.f 

And  cabinets  with  gems  inlaid,  , 

The  legKy  of  parted  years, 

Full  curtains  of  festoont^  brocade, 

And  Venice  lent  her  chandeUers.  ‘ 
Quaint  earrings  dark,  and,  pillowed  light. 
Meet  couches  for  the  Sybarite  ;  • 

Embroidered  carpets,  soft  as  down. 

The  last  new  norel  fresh  from  town.  ^  , 
On  silken  cushion,  rich  with  braid, 

A  shaggy  pet  from  Skye  was  laid. 

And,  drowsy -eyed,  would  dosing  swing 
A  parrot  in  his  golden  ring. 


All  these  I  saw  one  happy  day. 

And  more  than  now  I  care  to  name  ; 
Here,  lately  shut,  that  work-box  lay. 

There  stood  your  own  embroidery  frame. 
And  orer  tliis  piano  bent 
A  Form,  from  some  pure  region  sent 

Her  dusky  tresses  lustrous  shone. 

In  massy  clusters,  like  your  own  ; 

And  as  her  fingers  pressed  the  keys. 

How  strangely  they  resembled  these. 

Yes,  you,  you  only,  lAdy  Fair, 

Adorned  my  Castle  in  the  Air ; 

And  Life,  without  tlie  least  foundation. 
Became  a  charming  occupatioa 
We  viewed,  with  much  serene  disdain, 

The  smoke  and  scandal  of  Cockairac, 

Its  dupes  and  dancers,  knaves  and  nuns. 
Possessed  by  blues,  or  bored  by  duns. 

With  souls  released  from  earthlv  tether, 

W  e  gazed  upon  the  moon  togetlier. 

Our  syupaUiy,  from  night  to  noon, 

Kosc  crescent  with  Uut  crescent  moon, 

We  lived  and  loved  in  cloudless  climc.s. 

And  dyed  (in  rhymes]  a  thousand  times. 

Yes,  you,  you  only,  Lady  Fair, 

Adorned  my  Castle  in  the  Air. 

Now,  tell  me,  could  you  dwell  content 
In  such  a  baseless  tenement  ? 

Or  could  so  delicate  a  flower  ,, 

Exist  in  such  a  breezy  bower  ? 

Because,  if  you  troula  settle  in  it, 

’Twere  built,  for  love,  in  half  a  minute. 

II 

What’s  love?  you  ask.  Why,  love  at  best 
Is  only  a  delightful  jest ; 

As  sad  for  one,  as  bad  for  three. 

So  I  suggest  you  Jest  with  me. 

You  shake  your  head,  and  wonder  why 
A  denizen  of  dear  May-Fair 
Should  ever  condescend  to  try 
And  build  her  Castle  in  the  Air. 

I've  music,  books,  and  all,  you  say. 

To  make  the  gravest  lady  gay  ; 


*  London  Lyrirt.  By  Pbeueeick  Lockeb.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Cbapauts  A  UalL 
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When  Baby-Time  was  fond  of  pap  : 

And  still  will  cheat  with  feigning  joys, 

While  women  smile,  and  men  are  boys  ? 

The  blooming  rose  conceals  an  asp. 

And  bliss  coquetting  hies  the  grasp  ; 

And,  waking  up,  snap  goes  the  slight 
Poor  cord  that  held  my  foolish  kite — 

Your  slave,  you  may  not  care  to  know  it, 
Your  humble  slave  will  be  your  poet 

Farewell ! — can  aught  for  her  be  willed, 
Whose  every  wish  is  all  fulfilled? 

Farewell ! — could  wishing  weave  a  spell, 
There’s  promise  in  those  words,  “  Fare  w.ell !" 

I  wish  ^our  wish  may  not  be  marred ; 

Now  wish  yourself  a  better  Bard  ! 

:ir 


From  th«  Dublin  Calvcrtlty  Ifafuine. 


HYMNS  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  LUTHER;  OR,  LYRA  GERMANICA.* 


Fm  told  my  essays  show  re.search. 

My  sketches  have  endowed  a  church. 

I’ve  partners,  who  have  witty  parts  ;  - 
I’ve  lovers,  who  have  broken  hearts  ; 

Quite  undisturbed  by  nerves  or  blues, 

My  doctor  gives  me — all  the  news. 

Poor  Polly  would  not  care  to  fiy  ; 

And  Wasp,  you  know,  was  born  in  Skye. 

To  realize  your  tete-a-toto  ' 

Might  jeopardize  a  giddy  pate  ; 

And,  quel  ennui !  if,  pride  apart, 

I  lost  ray  head,  or  you  your  heart. 

I’m  more  than  sorry.  I’m  afraid 
My  Castle  is  already  made. 

And  is  this  all  we  gain  by  fancies 

For  noon-day  dreams  and  waking  trances — 

Such  dreams  as  brought  poor  souls  mishap 


The  traveler,  dcsirona  of  tuminp  aside 
from  the  groat  continental  highwavs 
crowded  witli  summer  tourists,  would  tio 

•  Ihtneen's  AVgenmnes  Erangelischee  Geeang  und 
Gebet-Durh,  Hamburg.  1845. 

German  Pralmody.  A  collection  of  two  hundred 
and  twoDty-tlirce  of  the  best  (lerman  Chorales, 
arranged  Ibr  four  voices,  adapted  to  the  Hymns  of 
Clievalier  Bunsen's  selection,  and  published  under 
bis  direction.  Berlin,  1848. 

Lyra  Germaniea.  First  Series.  Hymns  for  tho 
Sundays  and  chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian  Year. 
Translated  from  the  Gennan  by  Gathuumb  Wink- 
wuKTU.  Filth  edition.  Ix>ndon:  Longman.  1858. 

Lyra  Germanka.  Second  Series.  The  Christian 
Life.  Translated  Horn  tho  Oorman,  by  Catukbinb 
WiNKWOKTH.  London:  Longman.  1858. 

lljfmnt  from  the  Land  of  LkOier.  Translated  from 
the  German.  Second  thousand.  Edinburgh :  Ken¬ 
nedy.  1856. 

The  ^Church  PtnUer  and  Hymn-Book.  By  tho 
Rev.  WiLLiAU  MsncBR,  M..\.  Incumbent  of  St. 
George’s,  Sheffield,  assisted  by  Johk  Goss,  Esq., 
Composer  to  Her  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal,  and 
Organist  at  St  Pant’s  Cathodral.  London :  Ciwmcr, 
Bealo  &  Chappell.  185T. 


well  to  tarry  for  a  while  in  the  old  im¬ 
perial  city  of  Nllmb<Tg.  Standing  on 
one  of  the  ancient  bridges  that  span  the 
clcar-flowiug  Pegnit*,  encircled  by  the 
triple  wall,  whose  towers  were  once  as 
the  days  of  tho  year  in  number,  he  will 
seem  to  sec  again  the  grand  heroic  age, 
when  the  weak  ones  of  the  earth  strove 
with  the  mighty,  and  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  if  by  losing  them  they  might 
hold  first  for  their  conntry  the  liberty 
which  was  their  iKrrn  heritage.  Many  a 
rude  storm  has  spent  its  fury  against  those 
time-honored  battlements.  Again  and 
again  have  men,  fiercer  than  the  heathen, 
furiously  raged  together  to  destroy  once 
and  forever  that  stronghold  of  freedom. 
Once  at  least  the  fate  of  Europe  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ntlrnhergers  ;  they  aid  not 
fail  in  timo  of  trial ;  the  champion  of 
Christendom  found  them  faithful  friends 
in  his  hour  of  need.  The  three-fold 
plague  of  famine,  war,  and  pestilence 
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coubl  not  «hp.ke  their  alle'nanoc  to  the 
bravest,  noblest,  most  true-hearted  captain 
that  ever  unsheathed  the  sword. 

.Inst  about  a  century  before  Gustavus 
Adolphus  saw  the  light,  in  the  year  1494, 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  the  wife  of  a 
tailor  living  in  the  old  Franconian  city 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  after 
ids  father,  Ilans  Sachs.  Young  Hans 
early  applied  himself  to  study,  but  severe 
illness  forced  lum  to  relinquish  his  favorite 
pursuits,  and  adopt  others,  which  make 
fewer  demands  upon  the  brain.  He  be¬ 
came  a  shoemaker,  wisely  choosing  an 
employment  which  required  little  mental 
exertion.  The  disciples  of  St.  Crispin 
have  not  seldom  been  philosophers  or 
poets.  Most  mystical  of  theosophists  was 
Jacob  Boehme,  cordwainer,  of  Gorlitz ; 
most  prolific  of  rhymesters  (saving  always 
Lope  de  Vega)  was  Hans  Sachs,  the 
“  cobbler  bard,”  of  Ntirnberg. 

Hans  appears  to  have  joined  one  of 
those  singing-clubs  which  had  then  re¬ 
cently  been  (established  in  ]\Iayence,  Col¬ 
mar,  Ulm,  and  his  native  town.  The 
simple-hearted  artisans  of  those  places, 
though  }>osscssing  more  piety  than  poetic 
talent,  had  a  larger  share  in  the  events  of 
the  sixteenth  century  than  is  generally 
attributed  to  them.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  cherished  the  social  s[»irit  in  a 
degree  which  might  well  put  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  our  modem  million-peopled  soli¬ 
tudes  to  shame,  spite  of  mechanics’  insti¬ 
tutes  and  popular  lectures,  but  they  were 
the  upholders  of  purity  of  manners  in  a 
time  of  great  and  general  depravity. 
When  priests  and  nobles  vied  with  each 
other  in  wickedness,  the  “  canaille  ”  could 
oppose  to  the  manifold  forms  of  vice  only 
<lecent  lives  and  a  virtuous  education. 
They  protested,  as  wise  men  will  always 

Iirotest,  against  evil,  by  exhibiting  good, 
n  verses  so  uncouth  and  rugg^,  that 
“  schusterzeinl  ”  (cobbler’s  rhyme)  has 
become  a  synonym  for  doggerel,  they 
sang — 

“  By  making:  pious  hymns  we  strive 
Ooarse  ballads  from  our  streets  to  drive. 
For  every  ni^ht  we  hear  with  shame. 

Such  songs  as  we  refuse  to  name ; 

To  silence  all  these  idle  lays, 

We  meet  and  sing  our  Maker’s  praise.’’ 

Such  life  and  vigor  was  there  in  these 
societies,  iltat  it  was  not  until  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  one  at  Ulm,  which 


I  had  survived  bo  many  political  and  reli- 
I  gious  disturbances  was  solemnly  closi'd. 

,  Hans  Sachs  was  the  most  noted  and  the 
I  most  voluminous  of  the  schustorzeimers. 

!  He  was,  indeed,  suj^erior  to  the  majority 
I  of  these.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in 
I  the  Bavarian  capital  of  Munich,  he 
I  “  sang  his  first  hymn  to  the  honor  and 
!  glory  of  God,  to  a  remarkable  tune,  afid 
!  was  loaded  with  applause.”  Just  two 
,  years  before  this,  Luther,  on  being  made 
I  licentiate  of  theology,  had  taken  the 
I  solemn  vow,  “  I  will  defend  evangelic.al 
tmth  with  all  my  power  and  about  this 
I  very  year,  1814,  we  may  8U])po8e  that  he 
I  was  commencing  his  attacks  upon  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  the  outworks  of  the 
:  Roman  stronghold. 

1  Soon  the  assaidt  became  more  violent, 
and  Hans  could  not  remain  an  unpartici¬ 
pating  spectator.  While  Luther  was  en- 
;  raging  the  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
by  his  boldness,  and  HUtten  was  making 
bishops  and  monks  writhe  Ix'neath  the 
,  knotted  scourge  of  his  sarcasm,  the  cobbler 
;  from  his  work-shop,  at  one  of  the  gates  of 
j  NOniberg,  sent  forth  many  a  brave  and 
'  earnest  song  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
were  straugely  stirrred ;  so  that  it  has 
been  said,  the  great  event  of  the  sixteenth 
■  century  owed  its  fulfillment  as  much  to 
Hans  Sachs  the  poet  as  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  There  is,  iKjrhaps,  exaggeration 
in  this  assertion,  yet  it  is  in  the  main  true. 
Else  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Kefonnation  have  continued 
to  exist  in  Germany,  when  all  trace  of 
them  has  utterly  died  out  of  Italy  ?  There 
were  wise  and  zealous  men  in  the  south 
as  in  the  north.  Valden  was  by  birth  a 
far  more  infiuential  man,  and  Ochino  was 
j  a  far  more  fervid  orator,  tlian  Luther. 

1  Yet,  while  in  the  country  of  Huss  and  the 
'  monk  of  Wittenberg,  the  teachings  of  the 
\  Reformers  have  maintained  an  unshaken 
I  hold  in  the  hearts  of  the  |>opulaee,  it 
I  seems  as  though  no  healing  angel  ha<l  ever 
'  troubled  the  waters  in  the  native  land  of 
I  Camesachi  and  Savonarola. 

I  The  cause  of  this  diversity  is  not  far  to 
I  seek.  The  Italian  Reformers  8C«»rcely 
'  once  appealed  to  “  the  masses.”  Theirs 
;  was  an  esoteric  creed,  in  which  Platonism 
I  was  largely  combiued  with  Christiiinity. 
i  Many  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
learned  of  the  nobility  were  woirt  to  as¬ 
semble  at  the  “Oratories  of  Divine  Lovet” 
But  there  was  no  national  dissemination 
of  the  truth,  no  national  protest  agsdnat 
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despotism,  spiritnal  or  temporal ;  for  there  I 
was  no  national  hymnolopy. 

llie  wisdom  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun’s  j 
oil-qnoted  aphorism  can  not  be  l)etter  ex- 1 
emplified  than  by  the  German  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  law-makers  of  that  period  , 
found  themselves  powerless  before  the  1 
song-makers.  The  ruler  of  a  kingdom  on  i 
which  the  sun  never  set,  could  not  subdue 
he.arts  once  stirred  by  the  royal  trumpet-  > 
tones  of  IwUther’s  Kin’'  ftste  Jiurg" — the  | 
Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation.  I 

Luther  w'as  not  solely,  nor  chiefly  a  i 
Theologian,  or  he  had  l)oen  no  true  Re- : 
former.  As  the  cloister  had  not  been  able  j 
to  bound  his  sympathies,  so  the  controver-  | 
sial  theater  could  not  circuniscribe  his  : 
hone.st  .ambition.  lie,  in  whom  “ihej 
Italian  head  was  joine<l  to  the  German  , 
body,”  would  not  only  free  the  souls  of| 
men,  but  win  the  liearts  of  women  and  I 
little  children.  Much  had  he  to  feel  j>roud  I 
of  during  his  busy  life.  It  Wiis  no  light 
thing  to  have  waged  successful  combat  I 
with  the  most  ]>owerful  hierarchy  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  or  to  h.ave  lield  in  j 
his  hands  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Rut 
dearer  to  his  kin<l  heart  was  the  sound  of 
liis  own  verst^s  sung  to  his  own  melodies, 
which  rose  fix)tu  street  and  market-place ; 
from  highway  and  byway  ;  chanted  by 
laborers  going  to  their  daily  work  ;  chant¬ 
ed  by  them  <lnring  their  hours  of  toil ;  j 
chanted  by  them  as  the^  returned  home  j 
at  even-tide.  If  it  is  given  to  departed  | 
souls  to  know  aught  of  what  jiasses  on  | 
this  w'orld  wherein  they  some  time  dwelt,  j 
then  Luther  may  have  he.ard  these  same  | 
hymns,  two  hundred  ye.ars  later,  sung  by  j 
the  miners  of  Gloucestershire  and  Com-  | 
wall.  •  j 

”  I  always  loved  music,”  said  the  great 
Re-former;  “whoso  has  skill  in  this  art  is  of 
a  good  temjierament,  fitted  for  all  things.” 
Many  times  he  exemplified  this  power  in 
his  own  person.  When  sore  jierplexeil  j 
and  in  danger  of  life,  he  would  drive 
away  all  gloomy  ihouglits  by  the  magic 
of  his  own  melodies.  ( )n  that  sad  journey 
to  Worms,  when  friends  crowded  round 
him  and  sought  to  change  his  purpose, 
warning  him  with  m.any  tears,  of  the  cer¬ 
tain  death  that  awaited  him ;  on  the 
morning  of  that  memorable  sixteenth  of 
April,  when  the  towers  of  the  ancient  city 
ajifieared  in  sight,  the  true-hearted  man, 
'rising  in  his  chariot,  broke  forth  with  the 
words  and  music  which  ho  had  improvised 
two  days  before  at  Oppenhoim  : 


“  God  is  our  fortress  strong  and  high, 

A  sure  defense  and  weapon ; 

His  powerful  aid  ever  nigh 

Whate’er  distress  may  happen  : 

The  old  and  evil  foe 
Would  fain  bring  us  low, 

With  great  craft  and  might ; 

Full  aniied  for  the  fight, 

On  earth  none  can  him  liken. 

“  Our  feeble  might  achieveth  naught. 

Our  struggle  soon  but  feigned ; 

By  him  alone  the  work  is  wrought. 

Whom  God  himself  ordained. 

Dost  tliou  a.sk  the  name? 

The  Christ  is  the  same. 

The  Lord  of  Sabaoth  ; 

There  is  no  other  God ; 

'Tis  he  the  field  hath  taken. 

*'  And  were  the  world  of  devils  fiill, 

.\11  threatening  to  devour  us, 

W e  fear  not ;  true  and  dutiful, 

They  can  not  overpower  us. 

Prince  of  this  world,  in  vain, 

His  darts  round  may  ruin, 

He  no  harm  can  us  do  ; 

His  arts  must  perish  too, 

A  little  word  can  slay  him. 

“  That  word  of  his  shall  sure  remain. 

To  man  no  praise  be  given  ; 

He’s  with  us  on  the  Itattlc-plain, 

Hi.s  spirit  aids  from  Ileavcu. 

Then  perish  our  estate. 

Wife,  child — by  their  liate; 

On  them  be  the  sin ; 

Naught  from  us  they  can  win  : 

We  share  his  glorious  Empire.^’* 

Another  hymn,  writt-cn  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  martyrdom,  at  Brussels,  of  some 
young  Augustin  monks,  obtained  as  great 
a  popularity  as  the  “Ein’  feste  Burg.” 
Throughout  every  town  and  village  of 
Germany  might  have  been  heard,  soon 
after  the  shameful  murders,  the  “  Die 
Asche  will  nicht  lassen  ab.” 

Luther  was  a  forcible  translator ;  his 
rendering  of  the  famous  old  Latin  hymn 
“  In  Media  Vita,”  is  strikingly  solemn. 
The  history  of  this  hymn  is  mnarkable. 
It  was  composed  by  Notker,  a  learned 
1  Benedictine,  of  St.  Gall,  while  he  was  watch- 
j  ing  some  workmen  reptiir  the  bridge  of 
;  Martiiisbruck  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

J  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  this  piece 
I  has  been  preserved — and  in  an  unmetrieal 
I  shajie  it  forms  a  part  of  the  service  with 
I  which  the  (Mmrch  of  England  buries  her 

I  *  We  give  this  in  ignorance  of  llie  name  of  the 
translator,  and  in  preference  to  the  many  veieiunn 
Uiat  iMive  been  attempted.  We  think  it  more 
feithfal  than  Mr.  Carljle’s,  or  that  included  in  the 
Z/yra  G«rmdniea. 
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dead.  Luther’s  rhymed  paraphrase  of  the  | 
l^tolms  has  been  compared  with  Watts’  : 
version.  Being  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  | 
obtained  immense  popularity.  “  Every  j 
village  sehool-boy,  among  the  Protestants, 
was  presently  employed  to  get  them  V>y  1 
heart,  and  help  to  sing  them  on  a  Sunday.  ' 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Gei^  j 
man  of  Saxony  has  been  considered  as  the 
standard  of  national  language,”* 

The  contrast  between  the  German  and 
Italian  Reform  movements  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  while  Luther 
was  thus  translating  the  prayers  and  I 
praises  of  the  King  of  Israel  into  vigorous 
though  rugged  German,  and  be(|ueathing 
these  immortal  utterances  to  his  country¬ 
men  for  an  eternal  possession,  the  learned 
Olympia  AIorat,a  w'as  occupying  her 
leisure,  by  rcntlering  parts  of  the  Psalter 
into  Greek  Iambics.  The  one  did  for  a 
ctUerie  what  the  other  did  for  an  empire. 

But  Luther  was  not  the  only  sacred 
poet  of  this  e|)oeh.  Ringwald  and  Schal- 
ling  deserve  a  mention  ;  and  Paul  Kher, 
the  friend  of  gentle  Philip  ]Mol.ancthon, 
and  the  author  of  the  hymn,  “  Herr  Jesu  ! 
Christ,  w.ahr  Mensch  and  Gott,”  which 
Hugo  (irotius  desired  might  be  repeated  j 
to  him  as  he  was  dying,  must  not  be  pass- ' 
ed  over.  j 

Luther's  versions  and  hymns  gave  an  j 
incredible  stimulus  to  the  study  of  devo- 1 
tional  poetry  in  Germany.  A  constant  ■ 
succession  of  hymnists  h-as  continued  in  ! 
that  country  to  the  present  day.  Even  at  j 
the  end  of  the  sevejiteenlh  century.  Conn-  i 
sellor  Frankenau  made  a  collection  of] 
3.3,712,  w’hich  he  presented,  in  300  vol- } 
umes,  to  the  University  library  .at  Copen- ! 
h.agen ;  and  in  1718,  Wetrel  reckoned 
.IS.OOO  printed  (iennan  hymns. 

Notwithstanding  their  multiplicity, 
these  productions  are  separable  without 
much  difficulty  into  three  periods.  That 
of  the  Reformation,  to  which  we  have 
alreaily  referred  ;  the  period  of  the  Thirty 
Ye.ar8'  War;  and  the  period  of  the  3Iys- 
ties. 

Considering  the  second  epoch,  we  shall 
be  much  struck  with  the  nigh  order,  as 
well  as  the  vast  number,  of  hymns  written 
during  Uie  long  protracted  struggle  be¬ 
tween  liberty  and  depotism. 

Paul  Gerhardt  was  the  Tyrtajus  of  the 
'Hiirty  Years’  War.  His  verses,  like 
strains  of  martial  music,  disperse  every 

*  Tiy  tor’s  (Survey  of  Go  man  Pottry,  toL  L  p.  168. 


lurking  fear,  and  stir  up  the  soul  to  be 
brave  in  doing,  patient  in  sutTcring.  No 
doubts  ever  crossed  his  mind  about  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms.  Fighting 
under  (iustavus,  ho  and  all  Ids  comrades 
were  obeying  a  heaven-sent  le.a<ier,  as 
truly  accredited  as  Joshua,  tvideon,  or 
D.avid.  “  Mi  litare  est  orare,”  is  the 
motto  inscribed  upon  his  banner  while  in 
manly  words  be  prays : 

“  Give  strong  and  cheerful  hearts  to  stand 
Undaunted  in  the  war.*, 

That  Satan’s  fierce  and  mighty  hand 
Is  waging  with  thy  cause. 

Help  us  to  fight  as  warriors  hrave, 

Tliat  wc  may  concjuer  in  the  field, 

And  not  one  Christian  man  may  yield 
His  soul  to  sin  a  slave.” 

I  To  wait  is  ever  far  harder  than  to  work, 

'  to  endure  than  to  do.  The  Refonnation 
'  had  been  a  time  of  swift  and  startling 
I  action.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  was  a 
,  jKjriod  of  sharp  .and  sore  distress.  As  year 
I  after  year  pas.sed  and  peace  came  not,  and 
I  the  fields  which  the  f»K'  had  ravished  lay 
'  untilled,  and  the  homes  which  Tilly’s 
brutal  soldiery  had  burnt  remained  un¬ 
built,  the  bravest  hearts  may  well-nigh 
despair.  Never  was  a  time  at  which 
Jeremiah  might  more  fitly  utter  his  La¬ 
mentation.  Never  w’as  there  greater 
need  of  an  Isaiah  to  sing  “  Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye  mv  people.”  Gerhardt,  the 
Laureate  of  Aacred  Poets,  is  equal  to 
the  stern  occasion.  Words  of  consol.ation 
are  alw.ay8  on  his  lips  —  “Surrender.” 
never.  His  sure  and  certain  trust  is  in 
the 

“  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  love,” 

who,  though  he  chastens  his  people  for 
a  while,  will  speedily  confound  their  tor¬ 
mentors  with  sore  plagues. 

“  If  God  be  on  my  side. 

Then  let  who  will  oppose. 

For  oft,  ere  now,  to  liim  I  cried. 

And  be  bath  quelled  my  fees. 

If  Jesus  be  my  friend. 

If  God  doth  love  me  well, 

What  matters  all  my  foes  intend. 

Though  strong  they  be,  and  fell  f 

“  The  world  may  fail  and  flee. 

Thou  standest  fast  forever ; 

Nor  fire,  nor  sword,  nor  plague  from  thee, 
My  trusting  soul  shall  sever.  ,  , 

No  hunger,  and  no  thirst,  r 
No  poverty  or  pain. 

Let  mighty  prinrea  do  their  worst, 

Shall  fright  me  back  again. 
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“  My  heart  for  gladness  springs, 

It  can  not  more  be  sad. 

For  Tcry  joy  it  laughs  aud  sings. 

Secs  naught  hut  sunshine  glad. 

The  sun  that  glads  mine  eyes 
Is  Christ  the  liord  I  low, 

I  sang  for  Joy  of  that  which  lies 
Stored  up  for  us  abova” 

— Lyra  Germanim* 

(iorlmrdt  hud  fellow-singers,  who  took 
lit)  the  fwinie  brave  sti  uiii.  “  Hist,”  says 
JSiiss  Winkworth,  “a  clergyman  in  North 
(Jermany,  wdio  suffered  much  in  youth 
from  menial  conilicts,  and  in  after  years 
from  jdunder,  pestilenoe,  and  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war,  used  to  say,  ‘  The  dear  cross 
hath  i)re«sed  many  songs  out  of  me  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  equally  true  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  certainly  was  true 
of  Johann  lleermann,  the  author  of  some 
of  the  most  touching  Hymns  for  Passion 
Week,  who  wrote  his  sweet  songs  under 
great  physical  sufferings  from  ill-health, 
and  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  during 
which  he,  more  than  once,  eseaiwd  mur¬ 
der,  as  by  a  miracle.  So,  too,  the  hymns 
of  Simon  Dach,  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Ivonig.sberg,  speak  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  C'hri.stian,  and  his 
longing  to  escafic  from  the  stril’e  of  earth 
to  the  peace  of  heaven.” 

Frietlrich  S[»ee  deserves  more  than  a 
bare  mention.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  but  was 
remarkable  for  tho  liberality  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  his  mind.  More  enlightened  than 
one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the 
English  judicial  bench,  SjKje  wrote  an 
earnest  book  against  tho  barbarous  cus¬ 
tom  of  wHch-burning.  It  is  related  that 
an  ecclesiastical  superior  once  a.sked  Spec 
why  his  hair  was  so  gray  when  he  was  but 
forty  ye.ars  old.'  His  reply  speaks  well 
iKith  for  his  Iminanity  and  his  cour.age : 
”  It  i.s  because  1  have  accompanied  so 
many  poor  women  to  the  stake,  there  to 
suffer  for  the  crime  called  witchcraft,  of 
which  I  never  knew  one  of  them  to  be 
guilty.” 

Hut  the  hymn  of  this  period,  to  which 
most  interest  is  attached,  is  one  composed 
by  Altenburg,  and  known  as  Hustavus’ 
battle-song.  Very  tragic  are  the  associa¬ 
tions  that  belong  to  the  ”  Verzage  nicht 
du  Jldvjlein  kiein.”  As  we  read  the  stir¬ 
ring  lines,  a  vision  rises  before  us  of  two 
mighty  hosts  encamped  over  against  each 

*  First  SerieSL  Hymn  for  tho  Fifth  Sunday  after 
Trinity. 


other,  stilled  by  the  awe  that  falls  upon 
the  bravest  hearts  when  events  of  world¬ 
wide  iinprjrt  are  about  to  be  decided. 
Tho  thick  fogs  of  an  autumn  morning 
hide  the  foes  from  each  other;  only  the 
prolonged  shrill  note  of  the  clarion  is 
heard  piercing  through  the  mist.  Then, 
suddenly,  in  the  Swedish  cainj)  there  is  a 
great  silence.  Full  of  s^tlemn  thoughts 
Gustavus  advances  to  the  front  rank  of  his 
troops,  and  kneels  down  in  presence  of  all 
his  followers.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
arnjy  bends  with  him,  and  together  they 
pray  tho  God  of  Hatties  that  he  will  de¬ 
fend  the  right.  Then  there  bursts  forth 
a  sound  of  trumpets,  and  ten  thousand 
voices  join  in  one  spirit-stirring  song, 
{ruhrendea  Lud,  as  Schiller  has  it.)  It  is 
the  last  time  that  Gustavus  will  sing  it. 
Heforo  many  hours  are  passed,  a  riderless 
horse  will  come  flying  towards  the  or- 
))huncd  troops,  and  anguish  will  deepen 
into  revenge  so  tierce,  that  tho  day  of  their 
captain's  death  shall  be  a  day  of  most 
bloody  triumph.  Meanwhile,  Ibrehoding 
no  ill,  and  full  of  hope,  they  cLuit — 

“  Fear  not,  0  little  flock  !  the  foe, 

AVho  in.vdly  seeks  3’our  overthrow, 

Dread  not  his  rage  and  power. 

What  thougli  your  courage  sometimes  faints. 
His  seeming  triumph  o’er  God's  saints 
Lasts  hut  a  little  horir. 

“  He  of  goo<l  cheer,  your  cause  belongs 
To  llin»  who  can  avenge  your  wrongs. 

Leave  it  to  him,  our  Lord. 

Tliough  hidden  yet  from  all  our  eyes, 
lie  sees  the  Gideon  who  shall  rise 
To  save  us,  and  his  word. 

“  As  true  as  God’s  own  word  is  true. 

Nor  earth,  nor  hell,  witli  all  their  crow, 
Against  us  sluUI  prevail, 

A  jest  and  byword  arc  they  grown  ; 

‘  (lod  U  with  v*,'*  we  arc  his  own, 

Our  victory  can  not  fall. 

“Amen,  liOrd  Je.sus,  grant  our  prayer! 

Grmt  Captain,  now  thine  arm  make  bare  ; 

Fight  for  us  once  again  [ 

So  .shall  thy  saints  and  martyrs  raise 
mighty  chorus  to  thy  praise, 

World  without  end.  Amen.” 

— Lyra  ffermaniea.i 

To  this  period  belongs  a  hymn,  com¬ 
posed  by  Georg<vNeumarck,  Secretary  to 


*  The  watchword  of  tho  Evangelical  Army  on 
tills  occasion. 

f  First  Scrioa.  Hymn  for  St  Stephen's  Day 
pp.  17,  18. 
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the  Archives  at  W eimar.  “  It  spread 
rapidly  among  the  common  j>eople,  at  first 
without  the  author’s  name.  A  l>aker’s 
boy,  in  New-Brandenburgh,  used  to  sing 
it  over  his  w’ork,  and  soon  the  whole  town 
and  neighborhood  flocked  to  him  to  learn 
this  beautiful  new  song.”  The  third 
epoch  of  which  we  have  to  speak — that  of 
the  Mystics — is  very  rich  in  its  hymnology. 
Johann  Franck,  Angelas,  and  Werhard 
Tersteegen  are  the  laureates  of  that  em¬ 
pire  over  which  Jacob  Bohme  reigned 
supreme.  Franck  was  burgomaster  of 
Guben,  in  Lusatia.  Tersteegen  was  a  re¬ 
markable  character.  The  youngest  of 
eight  children,  born  in  1697,  and  early  de¬ 
prived  of  his  father,  he  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  He  w'as  in  his  youth  the  sul)- 
ject  of  deep  religious  impressions ;  and 
gave  up  a  mercantile  life,  to  which  he  had  , 
been  brought  u]),  for  the  less  exciting  oc- 1 
cupation  of  a  weaver.  Subsequently  he  i 
became  a  ribbon-maker,  at  Muhlheim,  He  I 
always  i»racticed  the  most  rigid  self-denial,  i 
He  livcil  upon  flour,  water,  and  milk  ;  he 
spent  nearly  all  his  earnings  in  charity ;  ' 
and  much  incensed  his  relations  by  giv-  i 
ing  to  the  poor  the  property  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father.  He  continued 
to  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  steadfastlv 
refusing  to  accept  large  fortunes  wdiich 
were  offered  to  him  by  his  admiring 
friends.  He  wrote  many  religious  books 
and  hymns,  and  became  a  very  noted 
preacher,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes.  IJkc  Pascal,  he  studiously  avoid¬ 
ed  the  friendship  of  his  tellow'-creatures. 
During  his  whole  life  w’eak  and  sickly,  he 
died,  after  much  agony,  in  his  seventy-se¬ 
cond  year.  Tersteegen  is  a  most  complete 
example  of  the  Protestant  Pietist  and 
ascetic.  Of  weak  bodily  powers,  he  was 
the  constant  subject  of  rehgious  raptures. 
His  hymns,  however,  of  which  a  large 
number  remain,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quiet  and  restrained. 

Concerning  Angelas  we  have  a  few 
words  to  say.  Miss  Winkworth  has 
adopted  the  commonly-received  opinion, 
that  Angelas,  the  author  of  The  Cheruhia 
Watiderer,  is  identical  with  Johann  Schef-  ] 
fler,  w'ho,  at  one  time  a  mystic,  afterwards 
became  changed  to  Popery,  and  appears  ‘ 
to  have  assumed-  the  same  name.*  The  i 


•  The  mi.otake  is  shared  by  the  author  of  a  very  | 
interesthi^  ob  Aiigelus  Silesius,  which  ap-  , 

pcared  io  the  Westminster  Revieto  some  tew  years  ' 
since.  1 


two  men  were  entirely  distinct  and  dis¬ 
similar  in  every  respect.  The  hymnisl 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  disposi¬ 
tion,  strong  imagination,  and  ardent  love 
of  paradox.  Scheffler,  on  the  contrary, 

^  was  apparently  a  hard  and  stern  man,  not 
;  given  to  versifying.  Mr.  ^'aughan,  in  his 
I  Houre  reith  tlse  has  thus  referred 

I  to  this  confusion  of  persons : 

I 

I  “  The  latest  research  has  succeeded  only  in 
I  deciding  who  Angelas  Silesius  was  not  Some 
Roman  Catholic  priest  or  monk  assuming  the 
I  name  of  Angelas,  did,  in  the  seventeenth  contu- 
I  ry,  send  forth  sundry  hjmins  ami  religious 
poems — among  others,  one  most  euphonistically 
entitled.  The  Cherubic  Waiulerer.  The  author 
of  this  book  has  been  generally  identified,  on 
grounds  altogether  inade(|uate,  with  a  contem¬ 
porary  named  Johann  Scheffler,  a  renegade  from 
Jacob  Behmcn  to  the  Pope.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  no  two  men  could  be  more  unlike,  than 
virulent,  faggoty-minded,  pervert  Scheffler, 
and  the  contemplative,  |mntheistic  Angelas,  he 
he  who  he  may.” — Vol.  i.  page  322. 

Whatever  Angelas  w'as  by  birth  or  pro¬ 
fession,  he  was  certainly  a  very  succe.ssful 
writer  of  hymiiH.  A  large  number  of  his 
pieces  are  included  in  the  Gesany-buch, 
and  have  been  translated  by  Miss  Wink- 
worth.  They  are  all  marked  by  the  same 
plaintive  tenderness  which  is  so  striking 
I  a  characteristic  of  the  German  school  of 
Mystics. 

'  Besides  Angelus,  Tersteegen,  and  Jo¬ 
hann  Franck,  nieiitioiied  above,  there  be- 
lond  to  this  period  Deszler,  the  philologist 
i  of  Ntlmberg;  Anton  Ulrich,  Duke  of 
Brunswick ;  Schmolck,  and  S.  Franck. 
The  last-mentioned,  who  wrote  at  the  be- 
I  ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  must 
j  not  be  confounded  with  the  somewhat 
I  celebrate<l  Sebastian  Franck,  the  author 
I  of  the  World  Book,  and  of  several  theo- 
i  logical  works,  in  which  he  remarkably  aii- 
■  ticipates  the  opinions  of  Barclay,  the  Fng- 
!  lish  Quaker.  Tliis  writer  preceded  iLie 
j  hymnist  by  about  a  century  and  a  half. 

;  The  last,  and  not  the  least  celebrated  ])uet 
j  of  this  sobool  whom  we  have  to  mention, 

'  is  Friedrich  Hardenberg  —  bettor  known 
I  under  his  tiom  de,  plume  of  Novalis.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful  is  his  Wae  tear’  ich  ohne 
dich  yetceeen,  of  which  Miss  Winkworth 
translates  only  a  part.  In  the  collected 
edition  of  Novalis’  works,  edited  by  Tieck 
and  Friedrich  Sohlegel,  fifteen  of  bis 
Geistliche  Lieder  are  included.  Several 
of  these  are  great  favorites  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  churches,  where  they  are  often  sung. 
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Edward  Billow,  who  some  twelve  years 
ago,  in  conjunction  with  I'ieck,  superin¬ 
tended  the  fiublication  of  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  Novalis’  remains,  narrates  a  touch¬ 
ing  anecdote  connected  with  those  hymns. 
The  elder  Hardenberg,  though  an  affec¬ 
tionate  father,  never  interfered  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  his  children  :  he  even  refused 
to  read  the  writings  of  his  son,  Friedrich. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  llar- 
denberg  entered  a  Moravian  church  dur¬ 
ing  divide  service.  The  congregation  on 
that  occasion,  chanoeil  to  sing  “  a  won¬ 
derfully  spiritual  song,”  wliich  he  had 
never  before  heard,  an<i  by  which  he  was 
most  deeply  moved.  The  service  ended, 
he  left  church,  and  full  of  emotion,  asked  | 
a  friend  the  name  of  the  “splendid  hymn”  | 
which  he  had  heard,  and  its  comfioscr.  j 
“  What !”  was  the  a.stonished  reply  ;  “  do 
vou  not  know  that  your  own  son  wrote 
It  ?” — tSchriften,  theil  3  ;  vor- 
wort,  p.  14.)  ! 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that 
Germany  maintains  its  reputation  as  the  j 
chosen  country  of  sacred  song.  It  is  not  i 
every  century  that  gives  birth  to  a  Paul  ! 
Gerhardt  any  more  than  to  a  Plato,  a 
Bacon,  or  a  Shakspeare.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  not  wanting  in  the  present  day 
hands  to  strike  —  though  in  fainter  tones 
— the  consecrateil  lyre.  Spitta,  Knapp,  j 
Puchta,  Ilensel,  have  each  written  hymns 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Allgemeities 
Oesany-btu’h.  The  modern  hyinnist, 
however,  has  fallen  into  the  same  error, 
by  which  the  secular  poet  too  often  de¬ 
faces  his  verses.  An  excessive  subjectivity 
—  an  undue  introspection  —  are  even 
greater  faults  when  committed  by  the 
former  than  by  the  latter.  Pieces  which  i 
are  intended  for  congregational  use  should  j 
have  little  to  do  witli  states  of  mind  which 
vary  from  day  to  day.  They  should  b<* 
composed  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  adoration.  German  hymns 
are  tor  the  most  part  free  from  the  glaring  i 
incongruities  which  so  sadly  mar  our  best 
collections.  Such  frightfully  Manich:can 
lines  as  Moore's — 

“  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man’s  illasion  given,” 

form  no  part  of  the  German  psalter ;  nor 
are  congregations*  of  Lntlierans  called 
npon  to  proclaim  their  own  shame  in 
melody,  nor  sing  the  sad  confession,  that 
they  are  ashes,  dust,  and  worms.  They 
affect  neitlier  a  false  humility  nor  an  un¬ 


becoming  c^'uicism.  Contrast  some  of  the 
gloomy  verses  which  we  all  know  too 
well,  with  tho  beautiful  Abendlied  of  Paul 
Gerhardt — A’u/»  nJten  alle.  Wdldfr. 

“  Quietly  rest  the  woods  and  dales, 

Silence  round  the  hearth  prevails, 

The  world  is  all  a.sleep ; 

Thou,  my  soul,  rn  thouf^t  arise. 

Seek  thy  Father  in  the  skies. 

And  holy  vigils  with  him  keep. 

“  Sun,  where  hidest  thou  thy  light  ? 

Art  thou  driven  hence  by  night, 

Thy  dark  and  ancient  foe  ? 

(io !  another  sun  is  mine, 

JesuK  comes  with  light  divine, 

To  cheer  my  pilgrimage  below. 

“  Now  that  day  has  passed  away, 

CSolden  stars,  in  bright  array, 

Hespangle  the  blue  sky  ; 

Bright  and  clear,  so  would  I  stand. 

When  I  hear  my  Lord's  command 
To  leave  this  earth,  and  upward  fly. 

“  Now,  this  body  seeks  for  rest. 

From  its  vestments  mil  undressed. 

Types  of  immortality : 

Christ  shall  give  me  soon  to  wear 
Garments  beautiful  and  fair — 

White  robes  of  glorious  maje.sty. 

“  Head,  and  feet,  and  hands,  once  more 
Joy  to  think  of  labor  o'er, 

And  night  with  gladness  see. 

0  my  heart !  thou,  too,  shalt  know 
Rest  from  all  thv  toil  below, 

And  from  earth^s  turmoil  soon  be  free. 

“  Weary  limbs,  now  rest  ye  here, 

Safe  from  danger  and  from  fear, 

Seek  slumber  on  this  bed : 

Deeper  rest  ere  long  to  share. 

Other  hands  shall  soon  prepare 
My  couch  among  the  dead. 

“  While  my  eyes  I  gently  close, 

Stealing  o’er  me  soft  repose, 

Who  shall  my  guardian  be  ? 

Soul  and  body  now  1  leave 
(.Vnd  thou  wilt  the  trust  receive) 

0  Israel's  VV'atchman  1  unto  thee. 

“  0  my  friends,  from  you  this  day 
May  all  ill  have  fle<l  away, 

No  danger  near  havd  come ; 

Now,  my  God,  these  dear  ones  keep. 

Give  to  n»y  beloved  sleep, 

And  angels  send  to  guai^  them  home.” 

— Jlyvfuit  from  tis  Land  of  iMther, 
pp.  33,  34,  86. 

A  truly  Christian  son"  of  praise  this : 
genial  yet  solemn,  like  iferbert  or  Fuller; 
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wholly  free  from  the  inflated  misery  of  j 
the  little  worldly-minded  dismal  Young ;  I 
or  of  the  little  cynical  Epicurean  noted  | 
above.  Even  in  times  of  sharpest  distress, ! 
during  the  myriad  troubles  of  the  Tliirty  ; 
Years’  War  we  meet  with  no  Klage-lieder^  | 
no  weak  wailings  unnerving  those  who 
should  be  strong  to  fight,  but  brave  and 
truthful  words,  stirring  and  bracing  as  a 
trumpet-call,  most  manly,  most  Christian, 
the  more  so  as  every  man  in  the  “  Evan¬ 
gelical”  host  feels  that  he  is  fighting  not 
only  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  Satan 
and  all  his  legions,  who,  though  unseen,  j 
are  present,  and  close  at  their  side,  to 
baffle  them  by  fraud  and  cunning,  or  over-  j 
come  them  by  a  superhuman  might. 

Once  more,  the  llyinnn  of  the  Land  of  \ 
Luther  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  ' 
those  irreverent  addresses  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  that  disfigure  the  hymns  which  j 
English  jK)et8  have  had  the  bad  taste  to 
write,  and  English  compilers  the  want  of 
sense  to  make  widely  known.  Sappho  j 
and  Pindar  arc  not  the  models  which  our  ! 
hymnists  should  adopt.  Sacred  erotics 
are  not  only  .an  anomoly,  but  a  very  blas¬ 
phemous  anomoly.  Simplicity,  truth, 
caiTiestness,  are  the  loading  characteristics 
of  the  Lyra  Gemianica.  There  is  no 
straining  for  effect,  no  mock  humility,  no  1 
spiritual  Lassitude  in  the  hymns  of  our 
Teutonic  neighbors.  The  glad-hearted ' 
may  sing  them  with  “  pious  mirth  the  j 
sad  and  sorrowful  may  swell  the  choir, 
and  as  they  sing,  their  sorrow  will  be 
turned  into  joy.  Even  around  the  bed  of 
the  dying,  and  the  grave  of  the  departed, 
the  words  so  softly  chanted  are  accents 
of  ho|>c  .and  encouragement ;  so  that ! 
angel-voices  are  borne  to  the  pil^m  yet 
struggling  through  the  chill  dai^  waters 
of  Jordan,  and  heavenly  anthemings  bid 
bereaved  mourners  rejoice  over  one  more 
soul  redeemed  and  giorificrl. 

The  Lyra  Germanira  contains  a  large 
number  of  Morning,  Evening,  and  Fune¬ 
ral  Hymns.  'Many  of  these  are  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  beauty,  Gerhardt’s  Abendtied,  al¬ 
ready  quoted,' and  the  MorgenlieJer  of 
Heinrich  Albert,  and  the  iiaron  Von 
('anita,  (the  latter  a  special  favorite  with 
Dr.  Arnold,)  may  well  compare  with 
Bistiop  'Ken’s  well-known  pieces.  We 
■have  space  for  neither  in  this  paper,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  funeral 
'  hymn,  written  by  no  less  celebrated  a 
poet  than  Klopstock,  whom  his  country¬ 
men  deemed  the  Virgil,  as  they  counted 


our  Milton  the  Homer  of  these  later 
ages: 

“  Tliou  ehalt  rise !  my  dust,  thou  shalt  arise 
Not  always  closed  thine  eyes; 

Thy  life’s  first  Giver 
Will  give  thee  life  forever, 

Ah  I  praise  his  name ! 

“  Sown  in  darkness,  but  to  Idoom  again. 

When,  after  winter’s  reign, 

Jesus  is  reaping 

The  seed  now  quietly  sleeping, 

Ah  1  praise  bis  name ! 

“  Day  of  praise  1  for  thee,  thou  wondrous  day, 
In  my  quiet  grave  I  stay ; 

And  when  I  number 

My  days  and  nights  of  sluml>er, 

Thou  wakest  me  1 

“  Tlien  as  they  who  dream,  wc  shall  arise 
With  Jesus  to  the  skies, 

.And  find  that  morrow, 

The  weary  pilgrim’s  sorrow, 

All  past  and  gone. 

“  Then,  with  the  holiest,  I  tread, 

By  iny  Redeemer  led, 

Through  heaven  srjaring, 
llis  holy  name  adoring 
Ktcrnally !” 

— fft/mrt  from  the  Land  of  Luther, 
pp.  185-6. 

Full  of  beauty  as  all  these  hymns  arc, 
they  lose  h.ilf  their  force  if  separated  from 
the  airs  that  should  always  accompany 
them.  Not  only  in  ps.almody,  but  more 
especially  in  melody,  the  English  are  quite 
outstripped.  No  operatic  fugues  disturb 
the  solemnity  th.at  reigns  over  a  congre- 

f;ation  of  Gcrm.an  Lutherans  or  Moravians, 
n  the  churches  of  Gcrm.any  the  gnandest 
chords  alternate  with  the  most  plaintive 
cadences.  The  full  org.an  snceeeds  the 
flute  stop,  and  the  pathos  sets  off  to  won- 
dcrftil  advantage  tliC  majesty  of  mnsic. 

We  rejoice  that  some  of  these  fine  old 
tnnes  arc  making  their  way  into  our 
churches  and  chapels.  The  l%aher  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  best  hymns  and  tnnes 
that  even  Germany  has  to  ofler.  Espe¬ 
cially  would  w’e  mention  Ilcnzbufg,  Min- 
den,  Upsal,  and  Worms,  as  being  grand, 
solemn,  yet  tender  beyond  compare.  '  But 
to  bear  these  chorales  in  full  perfection, 
one  must  travel  to  Niimbcrg,  and  enter 
one  of  its  sjdendid  ancient  churches  ;  then 
if  we  should  chance  to  hear  the  full  diapa¬ 
son  of  im’  feste  Burg,  the  soothing 
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dtrninR  O  du  Ifiitfr  Ffrad,  the  mournful 
ea<lencos  of  Chrint  ln<j  in  Todcs  Itnnden  ; 
or  la«t  and  best,  the  transcendently  solemn 
chords  of  O  IfauptvoU  Itlut  und  Wnndi-ji^ 
St.  lleriiard’s  hymn,  sung  by  some  thou¬ 


sand  persons,  as  they  only  do  sing  at 
NOrnlicrp,  wo  shall  believe  that  Protca- 
t.ant  worshipers  have  something  that  will 
compare  with  the  Miserert  in  the  Sistine 
chapel. 


From  Ibr  Wcitminttcr  Keriow. 


L  E  G  R  A  N  I)  C  Y  R  U  S.* 


M.V  icTOU  Coi'si.v  has,  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  devised  two  volumes  of  lively 
and  amusing  reading,  which  will  be  wel¬ 
come  in  Phigland,  though  their  value  will 
be  best  appreciated  in  France.  A  period 
comparatively  short,  indeed,  in  point  of 
time,  but  which  ha.s  had  the  etl'ect  of  a 
geological  e|K)ch  in  its  influence  on  French 
society,  separatt's  the  present  from  the 
days  of  Henri  IV.  and  the  Fronde.  Even 
a  nation  of  egotists  can  not  exist  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  present,  but  may,  nay  must, 
look  back  with  interest  and  curiosity  to 
the  times  of  their  forefathers.  C’ontined 
to  his  chamber  by  long  indisposition,  M. 
t'ou.sin  professes  to  have  sought  in  that 
forgotten  and  voluminous  romance,  Le 
(Jrand  Cyms  of  Scudery,  a  resource 
against  ennui ;  as  he  read  on,  the  dull  and 
prolix  narrative  seemed  to  have  grown 
upon  him,  as  the  identity  of  the  fictitious 
personages  of  the  story,  with  distinguished 
contemporaries  of  the  authoress,  forced 
itself  upon  him  ;  confirmed,  .as  he  assur(‘s 
us,  by  a  key  to  the  romance,  subseijuently 
discovered  in  tlui  library  of  the  arsenal. 
We  liad  always  supposed  these  historical 
parallels  to  have  been  understooil,  or  at 
least  strongly  suspected ;  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  writer  seeks  to  lay  before  us, 
from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  ro¬ 
mance,  a  picture  of  Parisian  life  in  the 
.,eariier„part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

*  La  Sorieti  /Vonpoi^e  au  xvU.  Siecle,  d'apri$ 
Ja  Grand  Cyrua  de  Mademoiadle  Scudtry.  Par  M. 
V lOTOB  CorsiM.  3  tomes.  Loudon:  Nutt  1858. 


and  this  not  merely  of  the  court  “  person¬ 
ages  ”  of  the  day,  but  also  of  all  ranks  of 
Parisians  down  to  the  lower  class  of  citi¬ 
zens. 

In  the  following  jiassage  he  furnishes 
his  key  to  the  leading  characters  in 
Grand  ('»/rui< : 

“  Who,  indeed,  is  Cyrus,  if  not  Conde  him¬ 
self,  especially  while  be  was  yet  only  Duke 
d'Knghien,  and  dreaming  of  love  and  glory  ? 
M.mdane,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  copious  blonde 
locks,  her  gentlcnes.s,  wit  .and  pride,  is  clearly 
Mad.nnic  de  Longucville.  'fhe  Asiatic  warriors 
who  accompany  the  Persian  chief  to  battle  are 
the  aidcs-dc-cainp  or  lieutenants  of  the  French 
‘  hero,’  namely,  the  Marshal  de  Gnunmont,  the 
Marshal  de  Gassion,  Villequier,  afterward.s 
Marshal  d’Aiunarct,  tlic  Mari]uisde  Noirousticr, 
of  the  Itouse  of  Trcinouille,  the  Duke  de  Rohan- 
Chabot,  Coligny,  Duke  of  Chatillon,  the  Mar- 
qui.s  de  la  Moussayc,  etc. 

“The  siege  of  Cumes  in ’the  romance  ia  the 
actual  siege  of  Diinkerk  by  (Jonde  ;  the  battle 
of  Thybara,  that  of  lAms ;  and  the  victory 
I  gained  by  Cyrus  over  the  Massagetes,  the  ‘  gkv 
rious  and  immortal  victory  ’  of  Rocroi.  It  ia 
a.s  certain  that  the  fair' dames  of  the  ceurt  of 
Eclxitana,  of  Sardis,  "and  of  Babylon,  are  the 
celebrated  beauties  of  the  court  of  Anne  of 
Austria. 

“  L’Hotel  do  Cleomire  is  undoubtedly  I’Hotel 
do  Rambouillet,  with  ite  ttrritgt  of  wits  and 
agreeable  women,  who  constituted  its  great 
attractions.  Here  we  have  the  portraits  of  the 
noble  hostess  and  her  two  daughters,  of  Julie 
d’Argennes  and  her  sister,  the  first  Madame  de 
Grignan,  Madame  de  8abl4,  and  Mademoiselle 
I  Angelique  Paulct ;  tficre,  Montauaier,  Voiture, 
i  Cbapelain,  .\mauld  de  Corbevillr,  etc. 
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“  Sappho  is  Uadcmoisclle  dc  Scudcry  herself, 
at  the  head  of  the  coiniiK>ner8,,but  intellectual, 
and  distinjfuished  by  the  society  she  assembled 
about  her,  in  which  we  And  a  virtuous,  amiable, 
and  learned  prelate,  Godcau,  Ki.sbop  of  (irasae 
and  Venne,  a  magistrate  who  is  also  a  man  of 
the  world,  a  financier  who  is  a  wit,  academi¬ 
cians  and  literary  men  like  Sarrasin,  Pellisson, 
and  Conrart,  with  Madame  Cornucl,  Madame 
Aragonnais,  and  other  ladies  of  humbler  posi¬ 
tion." 

Tims,  the  Grand  Cyrus  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  history  in  portraits  of  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  written  by  an  individual 
who  W’as  probably  of  all  others  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  society  of  that  period, 
thanks  to  her  peculiar  position  ;  })oor,  yet 
of  good  family,  and  received  every  where 
in  the  best  circles,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ham- 
bouillet,  the  Conde  Palace,  and  at  the 


Luxembourg ;  herself  entertaining  a  very 
mixed  society  in  her  modest  drawing¬ 
room,  in  the  street  de  Heauce  au  Marais. 

Thus  M.  Cousin  makes  out  his  case, 
and  having  retouched  the  faded  portraits 
w'ith  a  skillful  hand,  reproduces  for  the 
versatile,  volatile,  all-forgetting  Parisians 
this  sketch  of  a  long-vanished  social  state : 
they  may  well  aftbrd  to  throw  a  glance 
backward  on  the  past,  in  humble  depreca¬ 
tion  of  that  future,  when  they  too  shall 
rank  as  antiquities.  We  will  s;iy  nothing 
of  the  stupendous  egotism  that  breaks  out 
in  the  preface,  nor  quote  a  pass.age  which, 
out  of  France,  might  suggest  doubts  of 
the  author’s  sanity  or  sincerity.  M.  Vic¬ 
tor  Cousin  has  at  least  furnished  an  amus¬ 
ing  and  readable  book,  and  W’e  intist  par¬ 
don  the  indulgence  of  a  national  conceit, 
which  he  evidently  takes  to  be  a  virtue. 


From  the  DabHn  UnWerflty  MAfazlfie. 
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As,  (borrowing  a  mechanical  simile,) 
certain  clocks  with  gla.s8  faces  are  cunning¬ 
ly  devised  to  cheat  au  observer  into  the 
belief  that  hands  move  without  the  aid 
of  spring  or  weight,  actuated  through 
clock-work  to  move  them — so  the  mental 
clock-work  of  ideal  association  is  far  too 
much  coticealcd  nowadays.  It  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  a  very  human  quality,  pride 
—  the  false  ‘pride  of  chafing  rmder  an 
obligation ;  even  though  it  be  jto  one’s 
own  suggestive  senses.  When  people  are 
less  chary  of  telling  .the  world  how  they 
got  at  results,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
the  world.  As  long  as  the  pernicious 
falsehood  is  implied  of  attributing  to  the 
creative  faculty  ideas  which  merely  come 
by  association,  so  long  will  there  be 'a 
hindrance  to  the  on  ward  march  of  intellect 
in  many  a  timid  aspirant.  It  may  abate 
somewhat  of  the  in^^esty  wherewith 
whales  portray  themselves  to  the  imagin- 


,  ation  of  certain  people,  as  it  may  tend  to 
lower  the  majesty  of  our  own  creative 
faculty  in  the  estimation  of  others,  if  we 
honestly  confess  at  this — the  very  outset 
of  our  narrative — that  betw'een  the  behe¬ 
moths  of  ocean  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
idea  which  brought  them  into  our  head 
on  the  other  part,  the  chasm,  though 
seemingly  immense,  is  spanned  by  that 
one  step,  which,  Napoleon  (him  of  the 
gray  coat  and  cocked-nat,  we  mean)  sig¬ 
nalized  by  a  proverb.  Wandering  down 
through  Bond  street  one  day,  we  jostled 
against  many  a  crinoline  petticoat,  and 
the  crinoline  petticoats  suggested  the 
topic  of  whales !  ' 

Nothing  like  the  material  falsely  called 
bone  of  the  Balaena'  Mysticetns*  for  im- 

*  Or  true  whalebone  whale.  All  tlie  genus 
Bslsena  yield  wbaWbone ;  but  the  whalebone  (d  the 
B.  Myslicetus  is  longest,  and  therefore  the  most 
Tsloable. 
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Rartinjf  that  expansivencss  so  iiulis]>enRa- 1 
le  to  the  proper  set  of  a  lady’s  crinoline.  | 
There  were  three  formidably  competitors 
when  the  fashion  came  into  vo<^>  in  these 
latter  days.  Steel,  vulcanized  caoutchouc, 
and  toitta-i)erchathey  w'ere.  Vain  illusions 
all :  wlialel>one’s  the  thing !  ' 

As  to  the  first,  steel  is  steel ;  and  steel,  | 
if  badly  tempered,  (nay,  sometimes  be  the 
temper  ever  so  good,)  breaks  short  off, 
leaving  a  sharp  cutting  extremity.  It  is 
a  matter  concerning  which  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  are  difficult  to  obtain ;  but  we  are 
given  to  understand,  that  certain  lesions 
ineident.al  to  the  rupture  of  steel  j>etticoat- 
springs,  have  thrown  them  into  such  evil 
repute,  that,  ere  long  they  will  be  totally 
abandoned. 

The  i<lea  of  hollow,  inflated,  vulcanized 
hoops,  was  eminently  ingenious  ;  but  their 
employment  involves  conditions  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  commanded,  that  no  wonder 
vulcanized  india-rubber  hoop-work  soon 
went  out.  We  would  not  by  any  incon-  ' 
siderate  criticism  of  ours  knowingly  abate 
one  iota  of  the  proper  credit  justly  apj>er-  i 
taining  to  the  inventor  of  vulcanized  rub¬ 
ber  inflated  hoops.  It  w.as  an  idea  sug¬ 
gested  f>v  a  master  mind.  In  theory  the 
notion  is  perfect ;  but  alas  !  from  theory 
to  practice  there  is  a  bridge,  and  few 
there  be  who  cross  it.  An  .a]>plication  of , 
the  very  same  sort  of  evidence  which  has  1 
proved  that  out  of  no  kind  of  wind-bag 
whatever,  no  m.atter  how  cunningly  de¬ 
vised,  can  a  practically  good  swimming 
life-jweserver  be  made — seeing  the  chance  ; 
of  accidents  from  sunken  rock.s — might  I 
have  awakened  suspicion  from  the  very  ■ 
first,  that  no  system  of  inflated  hoop-work  ; 
could  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  lady’s  \ 
expansive  gear,  w'ithout  imminent  peril  ■ 
from  puncture  and  collapse — so  long,  at  \ 
loa.st,  as  pins  are  a  nine  qua  non  to  the  ’ 
“  fixing  ”  of  a  lady.  Besides.  «ub  rosa  f»e 
it  BjKjken,  and  totto  voce — vulcanized  rub-  ■ 
ber  has  brimstone  in  its  composition  ;  and 
brimstone,  when  volatilized,  comes  reek¬ 
ing  to  the  olfactory  sense  with  evil  asso- ! 
ciations !  ' 

In  common  Avith  many  others  who  take  ' 
an  interest  in  w'atching  the  application  of  ■ 
means  to  important  ends,  we  thought  : 
hopefully  of  gutta-percha  hoo|>-work  once. 
There  c.an  not  be  a  greater  mistake,  though  | 
some  mistakes  may  be  attended  with  more 
important  con80(|ucnce8.  The  quality  1 
which  should  dominate  over  all  other  qual- 1 
ities,  in  ladies’  manufactured  hoop-work,  is  I 


elasticity.  Gutta-percha  is  non-elastic  :  it 
won’t  do.  So  long  as  a  laiiy  can  move 
aliout  on  a  field  all  her  own — move  with¬ 
out  touching  any  body  or  any  thing — 
move  in  such  wise  that  no  body  and  no 
thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  shall  touch 
her,  gutta-percha  is  available.  But  set 
the  lady  in  a  crowd,  though  it  be  only 
for  an  instant,  and  she  emerges  the  very 
instant  after,  a  grotesque,  shriveled-uj)- 
looking  thing,  as  full  of  creases  as  a  closed 
umbrella  or  a  baked  pippin.  A  certain 
expression,  used  by  Horace  in  a  figurative 
sense,  wo  could  apply  to  the  lady,  physi¬ 
cally,  after  a  trifling  variation.  The 
gutta-per<*ha  hoop-expanded  belle  is — 

“  Cere  (a)  in  vitium  flecti." 

And  having  on  more  than  one  occasion 
felt  it  a  part  of  our  duty  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  fair  sufferer  to  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  bodily  collapse,  we  can  from 
personal  exjicrience  testify  that — 

“  Monitoribus  asper  (a)” 

is  an  expression  ajiplicable  to  each  parti¬ 
cular  object  of  our  attentions,  in  a  purely 
Iloratian  sense.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
nothing  like  whalebone,  after  all,  for  a 
lady’s  expansion  gear  :  so  now  about  the 
whales. 

“^V^lat’s  yotir  opinion  about  whales, 
Mike  ?”  demanded  the  skipper  of  a  sperm 
whale-ship,  of  a  Yankee  down-easter,  who, 
staring  over  the  bulwarks,  gazed  upon  a 
sea-monster  just  captured. 

“  Why,  I  was  jist  athinking  it’s  a  con¬ 
siderable  sort  of  fish.  They’  ain’t  got  fish 
like  that  up  the  Kennybeck,  I  guess.” 

“  Do  you  think  whales  are  fish,  Mike !” 
continued  the  skipper. 

“  Why,  some  folks  says  whales  isn’t  fish 
.at  .all.  I  rather  c.alculate  they  are,  myself. 
Whales  has  tins,  so  has  fish ;  whales  has 
tails,  so  has  fish  ;  whales  .ain’t  got  scales 
on  ’em,  neither  has  cat-fish,  nor  eels,  nor 
tadpoles,  nor  frogs,  nor  horse-leeches.  I 
conclude,  then,  whales  is  fish.  Every' 
body  oughter  call  ’em  so.  Nine  out  of 
ten  </ore  call  ’em  fish.” 

“  T’’ishin's  fishin’,”  continued  Mike,  after 
a  moment’s  pause,  which  he  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  by  contributing  to  the  ocean  store 
of  liquid  matter,  in  tlie  form  of  concen¬ 
trated  tobacco-juice.  ‘‘  I  likes  fishin’  as 
well  as  any  body';  but  entchin*  of  whales 
is  a  loetle  too  extensive.  It’s  orfully 
alarmin’  work.” 
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Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  Mike,  the  |  vious  naturalists  had  experienced,  when 
Yankee  down-oaster,  siiould  find  himself;  feeling  half-inclined  to  remove  whales 
perplexed  in  the  endeavor  to  award  a  from  the  fishy  category,  and  refer  them 
true  zoological  status  to  whales.  If  the  |  to  the  class  of  mammals  was  this :  whales 
Japanese — jwople  who  religiously  abstain  !  have  no  anterior  and  posterior  exlremi- 
from  the  eating  of  all  flesh,  save  fish  flesh  I  ties,  it  was  advanced  ;  neither  hands  nor 


— decree,  in  their  wisdom,  an  ichthyologi-  j 
cal  nature  to  whales  ;  if  whales  have  been  ; 
proved  fishy  by  synods,  and  councils,  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  by  reasoning, ; 
too,  equally  conclusive  with  that  whicli  , 
proved  the  world  to  stand  still,  and  Harn- ' 
acle  geese  to  be  a  sort  of  fish  generated, 
not  from  eggs  like  other  geese,  but  deve- ! 
loped  from  sea-barnacles — no  wonder  that 
Mike,  after  properly  weighing  pros  and  ; 
cons,  should  calculate  that  whales  is  a 
sort  of  fish,  and  that  “  every  body  oughtcr 
call  ’em  so.”  Had  there  been  yet  one 
lingering  doubt  in  his  mind  that  doubt 
w'ould  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  analo¬ 
gies  of  cat-fish,  eels,  tad])oles,  frogs,  and 
horse-leeches. 

Nevertheless,  to  an  observant  pair  of 
eyes  and  a  reflective  mind — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  analogies  of  slick  skin,  fluked-tail, 
fins,  etc.,  a  doubt  could  hardly  fail  to 
occur  now'  and  then  in  respect  to  the 
fishiness  of  whales.  Even  lumetrating  no 
deeper  than  to  the  external  characteristics  { 
of  form,  the  close  observer  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  remarked  that  a  whale’s  tail  ^ 
is  fixed  horizontally  to  the  body,  whereas  : 
a  fish’s  tail  has  a  vertical  attachment,  j 
Many  other  particulars  must  have  at  times, 
disturbed  the  calculations  of  a  reflective 
naturalist,  like  Mike,  the  Yankee  down- 
caster,  concerning  the  fishiness  of  whales. 
The  ordinary  technical  words  of  a  whaling 
skippt'r’s  langmige,  imply  how  unsettled 
must  have  been  the  opinions  at  one  time 
prevalent  about  the  zoological  status  of 
whales.  lie  sj)eaks  of  adult  whales  as 
and  “cotr«.”  Y'oung  ones  he 
terms  calves.  He  may  designate  them 
fish  for  brevity  sake,  but  he  scarcely 
means  it.  How  could  he  ?  Do  not  whales 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
breathe  ?  Do  they  not  suckle  their  young 
like  land  mammalia?  No,  no  !  WhaU*s 
is  not  a  sort  of  fish,  Mike,  and  every  body 
onghter  not  to  call  ’em  so. 

Aristotle  and  Pliny,  thonwh  puzzled  a 
little  by  the  fishy  exterior  of  whales,  both 
entertained  some  doubts  concerning  their 
ichthyological  character ;  but  Linnaeus 
was  the  first  who  reallyspoke  out,  seizing 
with  the  true'^  determination  of  genius  ^ 
upon  the  real  type.  The  difficulty  pre¬ 


fect  ;  how  great,  then,  would  be  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  ? 

Ilut  Linnajus,  with  the  true  perception 
of  genius,  8wc|>t  away  the  discrepancy  at 
once.  The  lateral  fins  were  paws,  just 
|>ecping  through  the  skin,  and  leaving  the 
corresponding  legs  behind  them  ;  the  tail 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  two  paws, 
consolidated — soldered  togetl^er. 

Whales  have  ever  bt'en  accepted  as 
typical  of  the  extreme  of  animated  bulk 
and  muscular  power.  Even  now,  wdien 
descriptions  of  them  are  shorn  of  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  vagueness  attendant  uj)on  facts 
in  natural  history,  collated  under  difficul- 
I  ties,  whales  are  large  enough  and  strong 
I  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  ima¬ 
gination  ;  in  ]>roof  of  which,  a  few  anec¬ 
dotes  will  be  recorded  by  and  by.  The 
statements  of  Buftbn,  and  Laoepedc  about 
whales,  are  to  some  extent  illusory ;  which 
is  a  pity,  considering  the  highly  |)oetic 
vein  m  which  they  were  made.  IJuffon 
prefaces  his  account  of  the  cetacea  with 
an  exordium  of  i)onderou8  grandeur.  Hit 
tropes  are  big;  his  words  roll  along  in 
rhetorical  billows ;  the  very  language  used 
is  trholi/,  comes  redolent  of  blubber  and 
ambergris — ir/ialf/,  smelling  of  whales, 
tiradually,  the  reader  is  desired  to  fancy 
himself  lifted  from  the  earth ;  he  is  told 
to  ascend  the  regions  of  high  air,  in  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  eagle  :  whence,  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  grosser  W'orld,  he  it 
to  contemplate  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and 
their  several  inhabitants.  Then,  when 
man,  and  other  living  creatures  of  terra 
Jirrtia  have  di8ai)peared  from  view — when 
I  even  elephants,  and  rhinooeris  have  ceased 
to  be  visible — the  aifiial  student  of  ani- 
!  mated  nature  is  told  to  look  dowm  upon 
,  the  exjtanse  of  ocean  and  behold  the 
majesty  of  whales.  By  a  bold  stroke  of 
I  the  imagination,  Buftbn,  (as  if  all  other 
standards  of  ^  comparisons  were  inade¬ 
quate)  measures  his  ideal  whiiles  against 
Gothic  monuments  and  mountain  bosses. 
He  B{>eculates  on  the  greater  size  of  whales 
'  in  the  good  old  times  before  man  had 
gun  his  jK?rsecutions ;  and,  feigning  for 
them  a  natural  span  of  life  commensurate 
I  will)  their  volume,  he  vaguely  indicate 
that  the  reader  may  draw  indefinitely  on 
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the  past,  and  picture  any  ideal  whale  to  | 
be  as  a^ed  as  he  pleases,  without  any  fear 
of  incurring  any  controlling  cheek  from 
tiic  silversc  criticism  of  M.  De  liulTon !  j 

Lacept  de,  too,  was  another  naturalist  | 
who  did  not  stint  himself  in  elements  of 
the  grandiose  sort  in  respect  of  whales.  ^ 
Like  iluifon,  he  did  not  doubt  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  wliales  upwards  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  in  piist  times.  He  fell  as¬ 
sured,  that  the  sort  of  whale  tenned  by  , 
sailors,  the  “  right  whale,”*  even  now,  ; 
when  he  wrote,  attained  a  length  some- 1 
times  of  ninety-eight  and  a  half  feet, 
(thirty  meters  ;)  nor  that,  “  right  whales”  i 
could  spout  water  from  their  blowers  to  ! 
more  than  the  hight  of  thirteen  meters, 
or  forty-three  feet.  Nor  was  Lacei)ede 
less  enthusiastic  about  tlio  swimming  of 
the  “  right  whale.”  The  creature,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  could  manage  a  pace  of  eleven 
meters  a  second,  or  twenty-one  and  a  half 
nautical  miles  an  hour.  These  arc  gross 
exaggerations ;  nor  are  either  Ilidlbn,  or 
Lacepede,  correct  in  re.spectof  the  species 
of  whale  for  whom  they  claim  the  maxi¬ 
mum  gi'andeur  amongst  the  creatures  of 
his  own  genus.  The  Helama  Mysticetus 
Ls  not  the  giant  amongst  giants.  There 
is  another  whalebone  -  yielding  whale, 
(Huhenu)  more  considerable  in  length,  if  ^ 
not  in  general  dimensions,  than  he,  the  , 
dreaded  razor-back  f  The  broad-nosed  ; 
whale  is  another  bone-yielding  animal  : 
which  often  e.\ceed3  the  length  of  the 
“right  whale.”  The  sperm  whale,  too, 
takes  a  position  above  that  of  the  true  ■ 
whalebone  whale,  not  only  in  size,  but  ; 
also  in  muscular  }>ow'cr  and  general  intel- ' 
ligence.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  individuals  of  the  “  right  whale”  j 
species,  the  capture  of  which  was  authen-  | 
ticated  by  Scoresby,  no  one  was  more 
than  sixty  feet  long,  and  the  very  largest 
he  ever  measured  had  a  length  of  only 
fifty-eight  feet.  According  to  the  same 
author,  tlie  very  longest  actual  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  “  right  whale”  verified,  is  no 
more  than  sixty-seven  feet. 

Now’,  the  average  length  of  the  razor- 
back  is  .about  one  hundred  feet;  its 
greatest  circumference,  thirty"  or  thirty. 

•  Biilirna  Mysticetus,  Linn. 

f  BalHMioptcra  Gibbar,  liacoptidc;  B.  PoyMlis, 
Lino.  Linuaciis  cooDprebeiids  all  whales  baviog 
horny  lamina  in  place  of  tet-lh  under  the  geuoric 
name  Hal'zna.  Lacep<!>de  fullowa  ibo  arrangement 
as  regards  whalebone- wtmles  having  no  doraal  fln ; 
those  which  poswsa  a  doraal  flu  arc  tenned  by  him 
Bakenopteret. 
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five.  One  of  this  species,  found  dead  in 
Davis's  Straits,  measured  one  hundred 
and  five  feet.  Whence  it  appears  that 
the  “  right  whale  ”  must  bo  content  with 
the  honor  of  yielding  the  most  of  good 
oil,  and  the  longest  wlmlebono — no  incon¬ 
siderable  honor  too ;  but  ho  can  not  lay 
just  claim  to  the  pretensions  of  being  re¬ 
garded,  exc4:llenc€^  the  monster  of  the 
deep.  As  we  intimated  a  while  ago,  even 
the  broad  nosed  whale  may  exceed  the 
right  whale  in  dimensions,  lie,  too,  is  a 
whalebone-yielding  fellow',  who  instead  of 
holding  to  the  |x)etical  regions  of  the 
polar  seas,  vulgarizes  himself  by  keeping 
company  with  nerrings  and  pilchards,  (no 
doubt  for  suificiont  reasons,)  stupidly  run¬ 
ning,  head  foremost,  uj^nm  shores  and 
saml-biuiks  of  his  enemies,  and  getting 
knocked  on  the  pate  for  his  pains.  Yes, 
i  even  the  broad-nose  sc'cms  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  right  whale  in  dimen¬ 
sions.  One  fifty  two  feet  in  length  w.as 
stranded  near  Eyemouth  June  19,  1752  ; 

;  another,  near  seventy  feet  in  length,  ran 
,  iishore  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  on  the 
IBth  of  June,  1797  ;  three  were  killed  on 
!  the  north-ivest  coast  of  Ireland  in  17G2, 

[  and  two  in  1763 ;  one  or  two  have  been 
killed  in  the  Thames ;  and  one  was  em¬ 
bayed  and  killed  in  Balta  Sound,  Shetland, 
in  the  winter  of  1817-18,  some  remains 
of  which  being  examined  by  Scoresby, 
that  indefaligablc  whale  historian  was  en¬ 
abled  to  verity  its  dimensions.  The  length 
of  the  whale  was  eighty-two  feet ;  the 
jaw-bones  were  twenty-one  feet  long  ;  the 
longest  lamina  of  whalebone  about  three 
feet  long.  From  these  stutements,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  right  whale, 
even  when  contrasted  with  Balmnu;  or 
whalebone-yielding  cetaceans,  must  yield 
the  palm  of  dimensions  not  only  to  the 
razor-back,  but  the  broad-nosed  species. 
Other  whalebone  whales  arc  the  “  fiimcr  ” 

I  of  wbalc  fishers,  Balamoptera  Jubartes 
(Lacu{>cdc,l  Balicnaboops,  (Linu. ;)  Ba- 
I  lamoptera  Acutorostrata,  (Lnoepede;)  Ba- 
laena  Uostrata,  (Linn.)  The  latter  is  the 
I  smallest  amongst  whalebone  whales.  One 
!  killed  in  Scalpa  Bay,  November  14,  1808, 

;  had  a  length  of  seventeen  and  a  half  feet, 
land  a  circamfcrencc  of  twenty  feet;  its 
'  largest  wh.'ilebuuc  was  only  about  six 
inches  long. 

I  Leaving  for  a  time  the  Balve-ntiy  or 
'  w'halebone  whales,  and  taking  a  glance  at 
the  Physeter  or  sperm  whale — listen  to 
.  wlut  Mr.  Thomas  Beale,  surgeon,  thn 
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higtorian,  par  excetUncf,  of  that  valuable 
gpecieg,  sayg  about  it.  “  In  length,”  he 
tells  us,  the  Physeter  Macrocephalus 
“  conies  next  to  the  B.  Physalia,  or  razor- 
back  ;  and  in  bulk,  probably  generally  ex- 
tjeeds  it ;  and  in  commerci^  value,  per¬ 
haps,  equals  the  B.  Mysticetus ;  for 
although  it  does  not  possess  the  valuable 
whalebone  of  this  animal,  it  furnishes  us 
with  the  beautiful  substance,  spermaceti, 
and  is  rich  in  abundance  of  the  finest  oil.”  j 
Nevertheless,  the  true  whalebone  fel- 1 
low  will  probably  still  continue  to  be  in¬ 
vested  with  conventional  attributes  of  ex¬ 
cessive  size,  and  excessive  powers,  beyond 
those  of  all  other  whales.  We  will  pro¬ 
ceed,  then,  to  give  some  notion  of  his 
prowess,  just  by  the  way  of  preparing  the 
reader  for  the  still  greater  exploits  of  the 
razor-back  and  the  sperm  whale.  To  this 
end,  perhaps,  no  better  example  can  be 
cited  than  the  one  related  by  Scoresby,  as 
having  occurred  to  him  when  command¬ 
ing  the  “  Resolution,  of  Whitby,”  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1812.  On  that  occasion, 
one  of  the  harpooners  perceiving  a  whale, 
struck  the  harpoon  into  it  near  the  edge 
of  a  small  floe  of  ice.  The  monster  started 
off  on  a  wild  whale  cha.se,  and  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  out  the  whole  of  that 
boat’s  lines.  Assistance  being  aflbrded,  a 
.second  boat’s  lines  were  attached  to  those 
of  the  ftoat,”  as  the  one  is  called 

from  which  the  harpoon  is  thrown.  Away 
goes  the  whale  •with  boat  in  tow.  “  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fast  boat, 
to  my  surprise,”  says  Scoresby,  “  again 
made  signal  for  lines.”  He  goes  on  to 
tell  us  how  the  sign.aling  became  more 
urgent.  The  wind  being  fair,  the  good 
ship,  “  Resolution,”  was  sailing  to  the 
rescue  of  her  whale-thre.atened  boats. 
Vainly  all  available  canvas  was  spread ; 
the  good  ship  “  Resolution”  could  not 
make  sail  fast  enough.  Anxiously  watch¬ 
ing  his  fast  boat  still,  the  captain  now  ob¬ 
serves  four  oars  displayed  in  signal  order ; 
thus  indicating  a  most  urgent  necessity 
for  assistance.  Two  or  three  men  were 
at  the  same  time  observed  sitting  close  to 
the  stem — now  con.siderably  elevated — 
for  the  pumose  of  keeping  it  down  ;  while 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  by  the  force  of  the  i 
line,  was  drawn  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  i 
and  the  harpooner,  by  the  friction  of  the 
line,  was  enveloped  in  smoky  obscurity. ; 
The  good  ship  “  Resolution”  had,  by  this 
time,  nearly  come  up  to  the  beleaguered 
boat.  There  was  need.  The  sailors  i 


stripped  off  their  pea-jackets,  and  flung 
them  upon  the  adjoining  ice;  then  throw¬ 
ing  down  their  oars,  they  plunged  into  the 
ice-cold  water,  and  swam  to  their  jackets. 
At  that  very  instant  the  monster  dived. 
Down  plunged  the  bow  of  the  boat ;  its 
stem  rose  perpendicularly  for  an  instant, 
then  m.ajestically  disivpjieared  !  We  will 
not,  step  by  step,  or  rather  stroke  by 
stroke,  follow  the  ill-conditioned  whale  in 
his  eareer;  contenting  ourselves  by  re¬ 
cording  the  fact,  that  after  the  excitement 
of  a  perilous  chase,  no  less  than  four 
Iioats  were  anchored  to  the  monster’s 
flesh — each  by  its  own  hamoon.  Three 
of  these  the  whale  shook  off ;  so  that  the 
fate  which  presided  over  all  its  blubber, 

I  and  whalebone,  was  linked  with  conquer¬ 
ing  humanity  by  the  mere  interv'ention  of 
one  frail  line !  At  length  it  freed  it¬ 
self  from  this  also,  and  still  sped  away ; 
but  the  sunken  boat,  deep  down  beneath 
the  M’aves,  w’as — what  simile  shall  we  use  ? 
not  as  a  mill-stone  alxuit  the  whale’s  neck, 
or  a  stumbling  block  in  his  path — it  w.as  a 
de<f<i  iPehjht^  in  two  senses,  as  the  whale 
found  to  his  sorrow.  The  united  length 
of  the  lines  w’as  six  thousand  seven  hiiii- 
I  dred  and  twenty  yards,  or  upwards  of  three 
and  three  quarter  English  miles ;  value, 
with  the  boat,  above  one  humlred  and 
fifty  pounds.  The  obstruction  of  the 
sunken  boat  to  the  progress  of  the  animal, 
as  the  narr.ator  remarks,  must  have  been 
immense ;  the  lines  alone  weighing  no 
less  than  thirty-five  cwt.  As  we  are 
touching  upon  the  physical  force  of  the 
^  whale,  the  farther  chronicles  of  his  cap¬ 
ture  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  ;  but  it  is 
jiertinent  to  remark  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  large  specimen  of  his  species,  his 
whalebone  only  measuring  nine  feet  six 
j  inches,  while  twelve  feet  bones  are  not 
uncommon.  Near  ten  thousand  four  hun- 
,  dred  and  forty  yards,  or  almost  six  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  of  line  were  drawn  out  in  the 
capture  of  this  miscreant !  ,  Of  these,  thir¬ 
teen  new  lines  were  lost,  together  with 
the  sunken  boat ! 

The  dead  weight  ©■f  a  boat  borne  thus 
away  is  considerably  more  than  at  a  first 
glance  of  the  case  would  seem  probable. 
Tlie  ocean  pressure  exerted  upon  the  tim¬ 
bers  must  be  enormous.  Not  only  does 
the  liquid  penetrate  into  every  pore  of  the 
W'ood,  but  actually  crushes  the  substance 
of  the  timber  so  that  it  becomes  friable. 
Tills  leads  one  to  consider  the  tremendous 
pressure  which  must  be  exerted  upon  the 
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body  of  a  whale  when  deeply  Bubmerged. 
A  whale  of  the  “  right  gptcie*''  *  on  being 
harpooned,  generally  dives.  Not  uiifre- 
qiiently  he  has  been  known  to  sink  per- 
pendioularly  down  to  a  depth  of  eight 
hundred  fathoms,  or  rather  more  than  a 
mile.  Contemplate  oceanic  prcBsiire  at 
that  depth  1  It  will  amount  to  the  as¬ 
tounding  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  atmosphercB  !  Now,  assuming  the 
body  of  a  nght  whale  to  present  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  sur¬ 
face,  his  carcass  will  have  to  resist,  at 
eight  hundred  fathoms,  a  force  of  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
and  two  hundred  tons — about  equivalent, 
as  Scoresby  remarks,  to  six  of  our  biggest 
ships  of  war,  fully  armed,  manned,  and 
provisioned  for  six  months.  It  is  this  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure,  more  than  to  any  har¬ 
poon  wounds,  th.at  the  great  exhaustion 
of  the  animal,  when  it  rises,  is  due.  Nor 
is  the  physical  force  of  a  whale  less  ex¬ 
emplified  in  its  gamboling.  A  somewhat 
favorite  amusement  with  the  right  whale, 
.as  also  the  sperm  whale,  is  to  ascend 
rapidly  from  great  depths,  and  spring 
eomj'letely  out  of  the  water;  not  unfrc- 
quently  turning  a  somersault  before  again 
descending.  Sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  play¬ 
fulness,  the  real  wh.alcbone  wh.ale  (H.  mys- 
ticetus)  {M>ises  itself  perpendicularly  in  the 
ocean,  head  downwards,  and  lashes  the 
surface  of  the  water  into  white  foam  by 
strokes  of  its  tail.  When  whales  are  in 
these  their  jdayful  moods,  it  is  dangerous 
to  approach  them.  Experienced  harpoon- 
ers  know  better  than  to  do  so :  indeed, 
the  tail  of  a  whale  is  an  .agent  of  physical 
force  which  prudent  mariners  w'ill  keep 
clear  of  on  all  occasions.  To  say  that 
one  stroke  of  it  can  strike  a  man  dead,  is 
to  convey  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  its 
power.  That  muscular  tail,  if  upwards 
whisked,  can  hurl  a  boat  aloft  with  .all  its 
crew ;  if  downward  struck,  can  shiver  a 
boat  to  atoms ! 

One  would  hardly  have  imagined,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  enormous  volume  of  the  head 
of  a  whale,  that  the  jwssessor  of  it,  rising 
from  ocean  depths,  could  manage  to  strike 
with  it  a  sharp  lively  blow  on  the  keel  of 
a  boat.  Yet  the  result  is  otherwise  :  the 
head,  under  these  circumstances,  can  em- 


*  Tbe  “  right  whale  ”  is  ths  familiar  term  given 
by  whaling  iiiarinera  to  Uie  “  BaltuDa  myeticeius," 
an  animal  which  yields  tbe  best  and  longest  whale¬ 
bone. 


ulate  the  exploits  of  the  other  extremity. 
In  the  year  1660,  the  Dutch  ship  Gort 
Moolen,  was  off  the  coast  of  (Treenland 
fishing  for  whales.  Fortune  h.ad  favored 
her.  The  good  ship,  Gort  Moolen,  had 
the  blubber  and  bone  of  no  less  than  seven 
whales  within  her  timbers.  Btit  the  skip¬ 
per,  Cornelius  (ierard  Ouwekaas,  Oliver 
like,  wanted  more  ;  and  perceiving  a 
whale  a-head  of  his  ship,  a  boat  was  low¬ 
ered  for  the  encounter.  The  captain  him¬ 
self,  being  an  expert  harpooner,  struck 
the  whale,  which  dived  immediately.  A 
second  boat  e.ame  to  assist,  having  a  cer¬ 
tain  Jafjues  Vienkes  for  the  “  hold  har¬ 
pooner."  Harpoon  poised  aloft,  the  Dutch¬ 
man  waited  for  the  fish  to  rise ;  the  latter 
(vicious  beast  as  he  was)  poked  up  his 
head  under  the  boat,  and  forced  the  latter 
some  yards  into  the  air,  shivering  it  to 

Eieces.  The  crew,  Jaques  Vienkes  “  the  ” 
old  harpooner  among  them,  were  scat¬ 
tered  about  like  fallen  leaves.  Hut  Jaques 
Vienkes  never  lost  hold  of  his  harpoon. 
He  was  not  hurled  so  high  aloft  but  that 
in  «lue  course  of  time  he  must  needs  come 
down  again  ;  and  as  fortune  and  the  grav¬ 
itating  force  w'ould  have  it,  he  fell  upon 
the  back  of  tbe  wh.ale  !  Finding  the  sur¬ 
face  rather  slippery  perhaps — or  it  may 
be  inspired  by  coiinage,  and  heated  with 
revenge,  the  choleric  Dutchman  struck 
his  weapon  as  deep  as  he  could  into  the 
blubber  of  the  whale,  thus  accomplishing 
two  ends  at  one  time — giving  himself  a 
loeue  etandi,  and  inflicting  an  injury  on 
the  beast.  Hut  fortune  w.as  unpropitious : 
Jaques  Vienkes  found  himself  tied  for 
better  for  worse,  to  the  monster,  in  a 
fashion  he  did  not  bargain  for.  A  rope 
had  caught  hold  of  his  log,  and  he  could 
not  escape.  Had  the  wh.ale  thought 
proper  now  to  dive,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  unpleasant ! 

“  Cut  your  rope,”  bawled  the  skipper  ; 
watching  the  catastrophe  from  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  Miser)' !  the  harpooncr’s  knife  was 
in  his  breeches  pocket,  and  his  legs  being 
entangled  in  tbe  rope,  he  could  not  get 
.at  it.  Matters  began  to  look  unpromising, 
indeed ;  when,  fortunately,  the  harpoon 
worked  loose,  and  the  bold  harjiooner 
sliding  fVom  the  whale’s  b.ack,  the  two 
parted  company. 

If  .any  ho<ly  should  object  to  the  Dutch 
source  of  the  above  recital,  we  beg  to 
announce  that  dozens  of  English  examples 
of  whale  feats  are  at  our  very  elbows  and 
wasting :  that  we  do  not  use  them  ;  and 
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that  M’e  have  preferred  to  quote  the  Let  all  prudent  harpooners  give  him  a 
Dutch  recital,  is  referable,  not  to  any  wide  berth.  One  can  not  often  catch  him, 
thing  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  the  and  when  caught  he  is  little  good.  A 
whale,  but  on  the  part  of  the  harf>ooncr.  whale  of  this  species  was  found  dead  in 
If  his  cetacean  ride  did  not  happen,  it  Davis’s  Strait  some  years  ago — its  length 
might  have  happened  fc  non  e  vero  e  ben  was  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  live 
trovato.  feet,  its  greatest  circumference  about  thir- 

Whatever  of  the  marvelous  we  may  ty-eight ;  another  (probably  of  the  same 
have  announced  in  respect  of  the  right  kind)  having  a  length  of  one  hundred 
whale,  we  will  guarantee  to  match,  and  ,  and  one  feet,  was  stranded  on  the  banks 
more,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  that  of  the  Humber  about  the  middle  of  Scjk 
denizen  of  softer  southern  climes,  the  big- '  tember,  1750. 

headed  nhyseter,  the  producer  of  amber-  We  can  hud  no  space  to  Wiy  more  con- 
gris,  ana  the  falsely  cjilled  “  tpennaceeti?'’  cerning  the  broad-nosed  whale,  than  that 
But  a  monstrous  fellow,  of  far  greater  when  seen  in  the  water  he  very  much  re- 
physical  powers,  and  fleetncss,  and  length,  setubles  the  razor-back ;  that  he  frequent- 
will  hrst  of  all  come  in  for  a  few  passing  ly  comes  prowling  about  the  Scotch  and 
remarks.  A  rery  few  will  serve  our  turn,  English  coasts  in  quest  of  herrings  ;  that 
as  the  razor-back  is — taken  altogether—  his  average  length  is  greater  than  the 
a  most  ill-conditioned  and  disreputable  |  right  whale  ;  and  that  his  contribution  to 
fellow.  Measuring  one  hundred  feet  in  !  the  blubber-pot  and  whalebone  worker 
length  sometimes  ;  being  the  very  longest,  !  are  altogether  contemptible.  The  one 
if  not  the  very  largest  whale  in  existence  stranded  and  killed  in  Balta  Sound,  Shet- 
— he  barely  yields  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  j  land,  though  having  jaw-bones  twenty-one 
blubber ;  and  the  whalebone  he  furnishes  [  feet  long — these,  nevertheless,  were  arm- 
—  only  measuring  about  four  feet  in  ,  ed  with  whalebone  having  a  length  of 
length — ^is  most  disreputable.  Then  the  only  three  feet ;  and  the  total  produce  of 
violence,  and  intractability,  of  the  razor- 1  the  animal  only  amounted  to  about  £G0 
back  are  unprecedented.  Tothinkof  the  ;  sterling.  Here,  as  well  as  hereatler,  wo 
hundreds  of  fathoms  of  good  line  he  and  !  may  .as  well  point  out  the  fact,  that  if  u 
his  have  pulled  aw.ay  and  utterly  lost ;  j  whale  be  stranded  and  left  high  and  dry, 
to  reflect  on  the  boats  they  have  demo- 1  it  speedily  dies ;  notwithstanding  it  bo 
lished ;  on  the  harpoons  they  have  run  surrounded  by  the  proper  me*lium  for 
off  with — fills  one’s  heart  with  emotions  breathing.  The  fact  is,  that  mere  muscle 
of  pity  for  the  ill-used  sea  captains!  His  and  bone  are  not  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
blowing  is  very  violent;  and  m:iy  be  heard  port  the  fabric  of  so  fast  an  animal,  except 
in  calm  weather  to  the  distance  of  about  j  when  floating  in  water.  The  enormous 
a  mile.  He  can  swim  with  a  maximum  m.ass  of  flesh,  and  bone,  and  blubber, 
velocity  of  about  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  pressing  downwards  from  al)ove,  bruise^ 
whereas  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  or-  and  lacerate,  the  flesh-fabric  underneath  ; 
dinary  or  “  right  whale  ”  scarcely  exceeds  and  more  important  still,  compress  the 
eight  or  nine.  The  razor-back  is  held  in  lungs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  animal 
small  esteem  by  “  right  whales,”  who  shun  soon  dies  from  very  suffocation, 
his  company  and  keep  clear  of  him.  In  a  The  linner  and  the  beaked  whale  de¬ 
word,  the  only  good  thing  one  can  aver  servo  a  word  of  mention ;  not  that  they 
of  the  razor-back  is,  that  ho  will  not  at-  contribute  much  to  the  resources  of  whal- 
tack,  except  attacked :  he  is  neither  re-  ing  expeditions,  as  now  organizinl,  but  in 
vengeful  nor  mischievous.  Faint  prmsc,  consideration  of  their  relations  to  early 
indeed!  But  truth  is  truth,  and  truth  whale-fishery.  Long  before  intrepid  ma- 
must  be  told  even  of  a  whale.  This  crea-  riners  had  suiumoue<l  courage  to  attack 
tore  has  none  of  the  joyous  sports  of  the  the  gigantic  “  mysticetus,”  certain  smaller 
right  whale — no  somersaults,  or  ocean  tail-  species  of  the  aniuial,  amongst  which  the 
flappings  ;  no  tranquil,  dreamy,  lolling  fiuner  and  beaked  w  hale  are  conspicuous, 
upon  the  bosom  of  tlie  flood.  An  unquiet  fell  a  prey  to  the  Biscayans.  Strange 
R])irit  hath  he.  An  evil  conscience  seems  enough,  Biarritz,  the  favorite  marine  re- 
to  take  possession  of  the  razor-back!  treat  of  Eugenic,  the  modern  patroness  of 
Ever  on  the  move,  even  when  brojithing,  petticoat  hoops,  was,  as  early  as  the  thir- 
he  may  be  readily  distinguislied  from  teenth  century,  a  celebrated  mart  for  the 
honest  whales  by  his  sharp  angular  back,  sale  of  w'halc-flesh.  D’Aussy,  who  makes 
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this  statement,  also  quotes  a  fable  tending; 
to  prove  the  same  point ;  tlie  flesh,  and 
particularly  the  tongue  as  it  would  seem, 
was  publicly  sold  in  the  markets  of  Ibiy- 
onne,  (.’ibourre,  and  Biarritz.  Some  opi¬ 
nion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  considerable 
number  of  whales  brought  into  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Biarritz,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  we  learn 
that  Edward  III.  of  England  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  lay  an  impost  upon 
them  of  £6  sterling  each.  In  the  year 
1238,  the  number  was  so  considerable  that 
they  Ireoamo  the  subject  of  petition  by 
Peter  de  Puyaune,  Admiral  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet,  stationed  at  Bayonne,  and  were 
accorded  to  him  in  consideration  of  his 
services.  In  process  of  time,  when  whales 
deserted  tlio  Biscayan  coast,  bold  mariners 
followed  them  towards  the  Northern  seas; 
and  liereafler,  when  the  whale  fishery  be¬ 
came  organized,  and  long  voyages  to  the 
Arctic  regions  were  made,  witli  the  cajv 
ture  of  right  whales  in  view — Biscayans 
continued  for  a  long  period  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  exclusively  to  fill  the  |>ost  of  har- 
pooners. 

^^'e  shall  probably  have  to  return  to 
the  Bahena',  or  whalebone  whales,  seeing 
that  we  have  not  yet  written  one  wonl 
concerning  the  nature  or  uses  of  whale- 
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bone ;  nevertheless  that  matter  may  be 
got  out  of  hand  by  and  by  as  profitably 
as  now  ;  and  alter  so  many  chilling  asso¬ 
ciations  of  ice,  and  snow,  and  j)olar  iHjars, 
frost-bitten  toes,  ami  stmdry  other  uncom¬ 
fortable  states  and  conditions  appertaining 
to  Arctic  navigation — we  feel  a  sort  of 
sympathetic  shivering,  highly  uncongenial 
to  our  nerves.  To  dissipate  it,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  changing  the  venue  to 
warmer  climes,  and  seller  seas — where 
whalebone  W’hales  either  disap|>cnr  or  are 
only  met  with  as  stray  wonders,  and  — 
where  the  still  larger,  fleeter,  more 
viciotis,  more  thick  -  headed,  though,  , 
strange  to  say,  more  intelligent,  s|>orma- 
ceti  whale,  takes  the  place  of  the  Ba*l<B-  j 
na,  an<l  iH'Coraes  an  object  of  delicate  so¬ 
licitude  to  hungry  harjK)oncra.  A  strange  , 
number  of  conceits,  verily,  have  been  got-  j 
ten  out  of  the  material,  “  sperma-cteti.'"  \ 
Think  of  the  etymology  of  it,  reader,  and 
then  a;;k  youiwclf  whether  it  be  not  strange  : 
that  spermaceti  should  be  got  out  of  a  | 
cavity  in  an  animal’s  head !  But  Mr. ; 
Richard  Stattbrd,  writing  from  Bermuda 
to  the  “  publisher  ”  of  tho  Philoaophiral  j 
TraH$actiona,  July  tho  sixteenth,  1668, ; 


awards  yet  another  genesis  to  sperma¬ 
ceti.  “  Here  have  been  sperma-coti 
whales  driven  upon  the  shore,”  says  he, 
“  which  ftjx-rma  (as  they  call  it)  lies  all 
over  the  body  of  those  whales.  These 
have  divers  teeth,  which  may  be  about  as 
big  as  a  man’s  wrist,  and  I  hope  by  the. 
next  opportunity  to  send  you  one  of  them. 
I  have  been  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
there  have  been  found  of  this  same  sort 
of  whales  dead  upon  the  shore,  with 
sperma  all  over  tlieir  bodies.  Myself, 
with  about  twenty  more,  liavc  agreed  to 
try  whether  we  can  master  and  kill  them, 
for  I  never  could  hear  of  any  of  that  sort 
th.at  were  killed  by  any  man ;  such  is 
their  fierceness  and  swiftne.ss.  They  are 
very  strong,  and  inlaid  with  sinews  all 
over  their  body,  which  may  bo  drawn  out 
thirty  fathoms  long.” 

On  the  twenty-second  of  December, 
1770,  a  spermaceti  whale,  measuring 
fifty-four  f(!et  in  length,  ran  ashore  upon 
Crainond  Island,  and  was  there  killed.  It 
was  seen  by  3Ir.  James  Robertson,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  described  it ;  and  whose 
description,  communicaU'd  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  by  Mr.  Thomas  l*en- 
nant,  appears  in  the  transactions  of  that 
learned  body  for  1770.  From  this  de¬ 
scription  we  are  led  to  see  how  the  notion 
of  spermaceti  being  generated  by  the 
skin  might  have  originated.  “  The  sub¬ 
stance  inij)ropeiiy  called  spermaceti,”  says 
.Mr.  Robertson,  “  and  erroneously  said  to 
be  prepared  from  the  fat  of  the  brain,  w'aa 
every  w’herc  contained  in  a  fluid  state  in 
tho  cavity  of  the  head,  along  with  the 
brain,  but  quite  distinct  from  it.  Was 
this  substance  in  a  state  of  fluidity  when 
the  animal  was  in  life  ?  Veiy  probably 
not,  but  it  turned  into  that  form  by  means 
of  a  heat  occasioned  by  a  fermentation  of 
tho  ditterent  fluids,  which  soon  began 
after  tho  death  of  the  fish,  and  increased 
to  such  a  degree  as  at  length  to  cause 
many  cracks  in  the  skin,  to  burst  the 
body  in  the  back,  and  to  throw  out  the 
abdominal  viscera  in  that  aperture.  After 
this  eruption  the  spermaceti  was  found 
every  where  around  the  fish,  floating  on 
the  water  in  a  congealed  state,  trom 
which  circumstance  it  seemed  to  bo  con¬ 
tained  throughout  the  whole  body,  and 
to  have  run  out  at  these  cracks,  but  u|Mjn 
examination  it  was  found  to  have  run  out 
at  the  mouth  only.” 

Tho  8|>erm  whale,  though  inferior  to 
tho  razor-back  in  length,  is  more  bulky, 
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and,  all  thin^  considered,  more  formida- 1 
ble.  Not  only  is  the  sperm  whale  a  valu- ; 
able  creature,  whereas  the  razor-back  is  ^ 
almost  valueless,  and  therefore  more  ex- 1 
posed  to  m.an’8  persecution,  but  the  sperm  ^ 
whale  has  been  known  to  disi)lay  an  active 
energy  of  malice  to  which  the  other  is  a  | 
stranger.  The  razor-back  docs  his  best 
to  destroy  harpoon-lines,  indeed,  when  the  j 
whaling  mariner  has  been  inconsi«lerate  | 
enough  to  attack  him.  Hut  his  is  the  de- 1 
structivcness  of  fright.  He  simply  runs  ; 
away.  Not  so  the  spermaceti  whale. ! 
When  struck  he  often  shows  fight ;  and 
numerous  are  the  stories  current  amongst ; 
old  tars  of  the  Southern  seas  about  those  ] 
champions  of  the  ocean.  A  large  whale,  i 
known  by  the  name  of  “Timor  Jack,”  is 
reported  to  have  destroyed  every  boat 
that  was  sent  against  him,  “  until  a  con- : 
trivance  w'as  mailc,  by  lashing  a  barrel  to  ' 
the  end  of  the  harf)oon,  by  which  he  was  ' 
struck,  and  whilst  his  attention  was  direct-  ' 
ed  to  this,  and  divided  amongst  several 
boats,  means  were  found  for  giving  him  ; 
his  death-wound.”  | 

If  the  history  of  Timor  Jack  be  consi-  i 
«lered  apocrrphal,  inasmuch  as  the  name  ■ 
of  the  ship  which  sent  the  Iwats  to  his 
capture  is  not  aj)parent,  one  need  not 
doubt  the  tale  after  perusing  other  well- , 
authenticated  accounts  of  fighting  whales, 
W’hose  exploits  are  still  more  extraordi¬ 
nary.  In  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Heale  relates  ' 
how  “  the  ship  Adonis,  being  in  company 
with  several  others  struck  a  large  whale 
off  the  coast  of  New-Ze.aland,  which  stove  ' 
or  destroyed  nine  boats  before  breakfast,” 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  chase.  This  j 
fellow'  was  captured  some  time  after,  and  . 
on  being  cut  up,  many  harpoons  were 
found  sticking  in  his  body.  Ho  was  a ' 
bull -whale,  “New -Zealand  Tom”  by! 
name.  But  what  is  the  destruction  of  any 
number  of  boats  either  before  breakfast : 
or  after,  in  comparison  with  the  destruc-  i 
tion  of  a  ship?  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  I 
Heale,  it  is  a  perfectly  well-authenticated  i 
fact,  that  the  good  ship  Kssex  of  America, 
was  destroyed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  an  ! 
enormous  sperm-whale.  As  we  can  not  i 
Improve  upon  Mr.  Beale’s  narrative,  that  j 
gentleman  shall  speak  for  himself;: 
“  While,”  says  ho,  “  the  greater  part  of  1 
the  crew  were  away  in  a  boat  killing ! 
whales,  the  few  people  remaining  on  board 
•aw  an  enormous  w'hale  come  up  close  to 
the  ship  ;  and  when  very  near  he  appear¬ 
ed  to  sink  down  for  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 


ing  the  vessel ;  and  in  doing  so,  ho  struck 
his  body  against  some  ]>art  of  the  keel, 
which  was  broken  off  by  the  force  of  the 
blow,  and  floated  to  the  surface.  The 
whale  W'as  then  observed  to  rise  a  short 
distance  from  the  ship,  and  to  come  with 
apparently  great  fury  towards  it ;  striking 
one  of  the  bows  with  his  head  with  amaz¬ 
ing  force,  and  completely  staving  it  in.” 
The  ship  filled  and  sank  ;  the  catastrophe 
being  viewed  by  the  boats’  crew’S  onlv  a 
short  distance  removed.  Their  position 
was  terrible :  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  land — their  ship  engulfed  by  the 
waves — what  were  they  to  do  ?  The  few 
sailors  on  board  hastily  congregated  in 
the  remaining  boat,  taking  w’ith  them  a 
short  supply  of  provisions ;  then  along 
w'ith  the  other  boats  they  steered  for  the 
co.ast  of  Peru.  All  perished  in  unhe.ard- 
of-suffering  save  three.  Kven  these,  w’ild 
and  stupefied,  w'ere  allowing  their  frail 
boat  to  drift  whither  it  listeil,  when,  being 
observed,  they  were  rescued  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death. 

By  no  sort  of  plea  can  w'e  justify  to 
ourselves  any  further  dalliance  with  the 
spermaceti  whale.  Totally  de[»rive<l  of 
whalebone  apparatus,  this  creature  yields 
nothing  towanls  the  fashion  of  ladies’  ex¬ 
pansive  habiliments ;  whence,  logically 
and  rigorously  considered,  he  should  not 
have  received  .any  direct  notice  at  our 
h.ands.  Grandeur  of  dimensions  is,  how¬ 
ever,  alw.ays  imposing.  Witness,  in  testi¬ 
mony,  the  ocean  ;  a  mountain  range ;  a 
big  heap  of  gold  ;  a  stupendous  architect¬ 
ural  structure — the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  for 
example  —  or  lastly,  (if  with  suflicient 
reverence  it  may  be  spoken,)  the  grand 
circumference  of  that  nether  garment  of 
ladies,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  our 
present  theme.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
may  be  as  proper  a  place  as  any,  in  a  paper 
which  aims  at  no  manner  of  arrangement 
— ^to  displ.ay  to  the  delighted  reiuler,  an¬ 
other  of  these  phases  of  discovery  sug¬ 
gested,  not  brain-created,  to  which  we 
found  occasion  to  advert  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  There  is  strong  authority  for 
asserting  that  hoop  petticoats  did  not,  in 
their  second  or  major  era,  spring,  Minerva 
like,  from  the  cerebrum  of  some  Madame 
Amalie  or  Clotilde  of  that  day  ;  but  that 
they  owed  their  origin  to  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s.  More  of  this  hereafter. 

We  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  to  any  intelligent  rea<ler,  that  the  first 
I  hoop  petticoat  was  not  seen  in  these  latter 
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times,  nie  present  mrstcries  of  whale¬ 
bone,  and  crinoline,  are  only  a  re^*ro<luc- 
tion  of  a  fashion  wliich  arose  in  Kngland 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  but  not 
developing  into  much  grandeur  or  iin|)ort- 
ance,  died  out  until  the  year  1709  ;  when 
it  came  into  vogue  onee  more,  and  be¬ 
tween  th.at  period  and  1745,  swelled  to 
proportions  of  which  people  now  can  only 
entertain  faint  ideas. 

What  ha.s  not  entered  the  heart  of 
scandal-mongers  to  relate  of  the  amorous 
intrigue  of  Spain  ?  To  helicvc  what  tra¬ 
velers  have  related  about  the  susceptibi¬ 
lity  of  the  Iberian  race  to  the  tender  pas¬ 
sion,  requires  strong  faith  in  the  listener. 
During  spring  and  summer  months,  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  u.s  sleep  for  child¬ 
ren  of  Adam  and  Eve,  throughout  all 
Andalusia.  (Tontlemen  should  be  outside 
the  ladies’  window -caging,  discoursing 
soft  music  on  their  guitars,  each  to  some 
fair  inamorata,  sternly  segregated  from 
him  hy  “rcjVi”  bar- work ;  and  ladies 
should  be  very  wide  awake,  listening  to 
the  soft  stniins  of  their  serenaders.  Yet, 
it  is  not  so  :  Indies  and  gentlemen  really 
do  sleep  in  Andalusia,  .as  elsewhere  ;  and 
very  few’  Andalusian  hulien  or  gentlemen 
can  strike  a  choni  on  their  national  instru¬ 
ment,  the  guitar ;  which  is  snubbed  be¬ 
cause  of  its  Arab  origin,  and  complacent¬ 
ly  handed  over  to  the  Gente  de  la  capa 
purda. 

Well,  knowing  the  untruth  of  the  above, 
and  much  else  that  h.as  been  widely  com¬ 
municated  about  Spain  and  Spaniards,  we 
sternly  and  resolutely  decline  to  believe 
in  the  origin,  progress,  and  surrounding 
circumstances  of  the  tirst  Spanish  hoop  pet¬ 
ticoat — as  assigned  by  censorious  and  evil- 
minded  people.  That  the  fashion  really 
did  originate  in  Spain,  is  not  quite  proven. 
John  Durant  Hreval,  who  wrote  a  ]»oem 
on  the  art  of  dress,  in  the  year  1717, 
W'ould  have  his  readers  believe  the 
hoop  petticoat  to  have  been  a  purely 
national  invention.  On  this  point  Ave  feel 
what  a  misfortune  it  would  be  to  withhold 
the  flood  of  light  shed  u|K)n  the  subject 
by  onr  author ;  for  that  reason  wo  shall 
quote  his  words : 

“  When  and  from  whence  the  Kuff  at  first  was 
•  brou((bt. 

Long,  but  in  vain,  have  puz’Ung  Criticks 
sought. 

In  after  times,  some  future  Bentley’s  care 

Shall  gravely  mai-k  the  climate,  and  tho 
year. 


Bentley  (great  sago)  who  ne’er  vouchsafes  to 
write. 

But  such  important  matters  come  to  light 
(jucen  Kate  of  Au-strian  Blood,  Demure  and 
Wise, 

Swell’d  the  stiff-circle  to  a  larger  size. 

And  wore  it  as  was  then  the  Sj>anUh  mode. 
For  Female  shoulders  thought  too  great  a 
Load. 

S<imc  Winters  passed,  and  then  F^liza  sway’d. 
Sworn  Enemy  to  Rome,  a  wondrous  Maid  ! 

She  turned  out  Popuh  modes,  but  kept  in 
That, 

And  introduc’d,  besides,  the  Steeple-Ifat  ; 
Fenc’d  the  huge  Pettieoat  with  Ribs  of 
Whale, 

And  arm’d  our  mothers  with  a  circling  mail.” 

For  some  re.-tson,  which  tve,  of  the 
rougher  sex  are  far  too  unsympathetic  to 
appreciate,  whalebone  in  most  or  all  its 
varielie.s  of  feminine  apjdication,  went  out 
during  the  Stuarts.  Our  author  waxes 
particularly  angry  u]X>n  the  ladies  of  that 
unfortunate  epoch  ;  being  especially  per¬ 
sonal  in  his  remarks  ujKjn  ladies  north  of 
the  Tweed.  Let  him  once  more  speak  for 
him.'jclf : 

“Our  next  unhappy  StuarU  fiav’d  the  W'ay 
For  Caledonian  Dames  to  come  in  play. 
Beauties  that  ehijted  hardly  once  a  Week, 

For  CleanlincM  alas  to  them  wa.s  Greek  ! 

Now  followed  rantin(»  Purifanit  in  Shoals, 
Who  sjioird  our  bodies  as  they  damn’d  our 
souls ; 

Of  every  Ornament  they  striped  the  fair 
And  hid  their  liosoms  with  paternal  care ; 

The  larthingall  and  A'u/f  appeared  no  more. 

In  those  fanatic  times  (the  learned  say) 
Attempts  were  made  to  preach  the  Umoeb 
away. 

For  Smoekt,  so  near  the  flesh,  were  Carnal, 
plain 

Too  like  the  Surplice,  and  of  course  Profane.” 

The  value  of  whalebone  was  not  half 
discovered  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  Not 
till  the  reign  of  George  II.  did  IlritLsh 
belles  let  their  admirers  see  to  what  sur¬ 
passing  extent  their  skirts  might  be  ex¬ 
panded,  by  the  maxillary  appendages  vul¬ 
garly  teriutHl,  “bone,”  of  that  much  jier- 
seciited  monster,  the  Jiaketia  mgsticetue. 
The  doctrine  of  limita,  as  every  mathema¬ 
tician  know’s,  has  done  much  to  expand 
tho  differential  calculus,  and  bring  it  to 
the  present  state  of  development ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  limits  had  precisely  the  oppo¬ 
site  effect,  in  the  matter  of  hoop  petti¬ 
coats  ;  on  the  occasion  when  they  swayed, 
for  the  second  time,  the  predilections  of 
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the  fiiirer  sex.  The  limits  of  a  seflan 
chair  would  not,  at  last,  conveniently 
hold  them ;  the  limits  of  church  aisles 
were  too  n.arrow  to  let  them  pass  along  ; 
and  tvorsc  still,  men  began  at  last,  to  lay 
irrcligion  to  their  charge,  inasmuch  as  the 
limits  of  church  pews  would  only  .admit 
of  one  hooped  lady,  or,  under  extreme 
circumstances  of  pressure,  it  may  be  two 
in  each.  Lest  we  should  inadvertently 
make  assertions  on  this  important  matter, 
untenable,  and  to  the  belief  of  some  peo¬ 
ple,  malicious — ^let  us  hasten  to  shift  the 
res|)onsibility  to  the  statement  of  a  gen- 
tlem.an,  who  under  the  signature  of  “  A. 
W.  Esq.,”  wrote  in  the  year  1745  a  book 
entitled.  The  mornioun  abomination  of 
Oif  Jloop-Pettiroat.* 

The  writer  commences  by  assuring  all 
who  read  his  book  that,  notwithstanding 
the  singularity  of  the  reflections  contained 
in  it,  he  is  neither  Quaker  nor  Methodist, 
nor  a  very  old  man ;  but  young  enough 
to  retain  cie.ar,  strong,  and  very  pleasing 
ide.as  of  whatsoever  is  truly  beautiful  and 
lovely  in  the  other  sex  ;  for  whom  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  great  regard,  and  for  whose 
benefit  he  writes.  “  I  have  never  been  a  i 
woman-hater,”  says  he,  “  as  all  who  know  [ 
me  can  testify,  especially  those  irho  lire  : 
tiear  my  ancient  seal  in  Sussex.  In  the 
main,  I  never  objected  against  Street 
Ihnale.s  y  but  in  a  lawful  way,  liked  them 
daintily  well.  Nor  am  I  now  one  of  those 
testy  old  fools,  who  think  nothing  right  ' 
but  what  was  in  vogue  when  they  were 
young,  and  are  perpetually  quarreling  at 
the  alteration  of  fashions.” 

Indeed  he  soon  candidly  confesses  that 
the  alteration  of  men’s  (laymen’s)  dress  , 
had  been  remarkably  slight  during  his 
time — nothing  to  speak  of.  Smart  young 
clergymen  had,  how’ever,  innovated  mneh, 
by  leaving  off  their  gowns  and  c<assocks, 
except  on  Sundays.  “  In  a  little  time,  I 
suppose,”  sarcastically  observes  our  au¬ 
thor,  “  we  shall  meet  them  in  red-laced  , 
waist-coat.s,  and  white  stockings,  as  we  ' 
already  see  many  of  them  with  cocked-up  j 
hats,  ruffled  shirts,  and  coats  of  almost  | 
any  color  but  black.”  i 

All  the  fashion-changes  on  the  h.abili- ! 
meats  of  the  people,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  j 

*  The  eDortnous  abomination  of  the  Hoop-Petti-  ' 
eoat  as  the  Fashiou  Now  ia,  and  has  been  For  about  ; 
ihese  Two  Tears  Fully  Display’d;  in  aome  Retlex-  ! 
ions  tipon  it  Humbly  ofler'd  to  the  Considoralion  i 
of  Both  Sexes;  especially  the  Female,  by  A.  W., 
Esq.  ! 


I  were  eclipsed  by  the  hooped  enormities 
of  the  ladies.  I  Tear  whiit  the  Sussex  gen- 
'  tlem.an,  who  is  no  w'oman-hater,  but  an 
admirer  of  “  street  females,”  could  find  it 
]  in  his  heart  to  say  about  the  fashion  in 
,  question : 

“  As  to  tlic  ladies,”  says  he,  “  the  chief  new 
invention  in  iny  time,  if  not  the  only  considera¬ 
ble  one,  is  the  hoop  pettie(«t ;  a  dress  which 
'  even  in  its  original  in.stitution  was  sufficiently 
'  absurd,  and  greatly  disgusted  the  men,  however 
i  it  might  plea.se  the  women.  This,  I  think,  was 
in  or  about  the  year  1709.  Though  1  was  then 
i  young,  I  well  remember  every  body  Uiought 
this  new  fashion  would  be  out  in  a  twelvemonth 
at  farthest,  but  we  all  found  ourselves  mistaken ; 
the  hoop  stood  its  ground,  and  has  continued 
to  this  very  day.  For  many  years,  however,  it 
was  a  little  modest,  and  restrained  within  some 
rca.sonablo  compass,  and  to  a  degree  tolerable. 
But  of  late,  within  these  two  twelvemonths,  or 
thereabout,  it  ha.s  spread  itself  to  so  enonuous 
a  circumference  that  there  is  no  enduring  it  any 
longer.  ’Tis  now  past  a  jest;  the  whole  sex 
in  a  manner,  especially'  the  younger  sort,  the 
Misses,  are  by  this  prodigious  garment  become 
a  iHirfect  public  nuisance.  The  very  sight  of 
those  cursed  hoops  is  enough  to  turn  one’s 
stomach.” 

And  here  we  h.ive  at  length  arrived  at 
a  proper  opportunity  for  acquainting  the 
reader,  whence  the  idea  of  hoop  petti¬ 
coats  were  suggested,  on  their  second  ad¬ 
vent,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
acanthus  leaf  suggoste<l  the  Corinthian 
capitol,  as  is  well  known ;  the  burning 
down  of  a  j>ig-sty,  with  its  jrorcine  in¬ 
mates,  suggested  the  idea  of  roast  pig : 
Go<i  knows  how  long  Apollo  might  have 
remained  without  a  lyre,  if  ho  had  not 
«liscovered  a  sun-shriveled  tortoise !  There 
i.s  a  poetical  grandeur  about  the  sugges¬ 
tive  type  of  the  hoop  petticoat,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  poet  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  more  than  once.  That 
type,  as  we  have  alrea«ly  said,  w'as  no 
other  than  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s ;  but 
we  hasten  to  present  our  authority. 

“In  Anna’s  days  at la.st  the  point  was  gained. 

To  fa-^hion’s  highest  pitch  our  belles  attain’d ; 

From  France  they  came,  and  many  a  foreign 
shore. 

To  learn  our  arts,  who  taught  us  thoirs  b« 
fore. 

Love’s  goddess  now  the  furbelow  displays. 

Invents  the  flounces,  and  reforms  the  stays ; 

Her  handmaid  sisters  leave  their  old  abodes, 

And  m<ike  this  town  metropolis  of  modca 

By  faction  guided,  ladies  patch  the  face. 

And  to  the  watch  now  add  the  twoezer-case. 
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“  The  petticoat  remained  a  point  in  doubts  | 

'Till  Wren  was  forced  to  help  our  beauties 
out  i 

A  Roman  cupola  he  showed  in  print. 

And  thence  of  modern  hoops,  they  took  the  i 
hint” 

Notwithstandinpr  the  evident  violence  | 
of  fooling  displayed  by  the  Suffolk  gontle-  i 
man  of  landed  proj)orty  against  hoops,  | 
when  sewn  into  ladies’ i>otticoat8,  he  nev- ■ 
ertholess  curbs  his  emotions,  and  deals 
with  the  subject  analytically.  He  flis- ' 
cusses  tbo  w’oarer  of  hoops  under  the  five 
following  heads  of  —  First,  as  merely 
hoop’d ;  second,  as  hoop’d  and  coming 
into  a  room  ;  Thir<l,  as  hoop’d  and  a<'tu- 
ally  in  a  room  ;  Fourth,  as  hoop’d  and  in 
a  Cornell  or  chair ;  Fifth,  as  hoop'd  and  in 
any  imblic  jixsombly,  particularly  at  church. 
Fndcr  each  of  these  headings  does  he 
follow  out  the  original  theme,  and  for  the 
most  part  with  good  Inunor.  Neverthe¬ 
less  his  wonted  equanimity  deserts  him 
whilst  describing  how  at  church,  one  Sun- 
d.ay,  his  poor  shins  snfiered  from  “  those 
abomimible  hoops.”  This  latter  remark 
deserves  more  consideration  than  an  inat¬ 
tentive  reader  would  be  apt  to  give  it. 
We  have  never  suflert*d  in  our  own  shins, 
nor  can  we  gather  that  any  body  else  has  ' 
thus  6uft’ere<l  from  contact  with  a  l.ady’s  j 
hoop,  in  the  way  .set  forth  by  the  Suffolk  ' 
gentlenum.*  We  have  taken  some  trou¬ 
ble  to  investig.atc  this  jK>int,  and  testimony 
is  unanimous.  One  seemingly  doubtful 
case  we  did  eneounter.  An  elderly  gen-  j 
tiemnn,  much  addicted  to  ihe  waltr.,  pm-  ! 
tested  that  he  had  suffered  in  hise.xtremi- 
fies  from  rough  contact  with  the  expan  ' 
sive  circle.  Prosecuting  our  inquiries,  we  i 
(bund  the  testimony  to  be  untruthful  and 
malicious.  He  had  projwsed,  the  lady 
had  r<'jecte«l  him  ;  hence  his  spite.  See¬ 
ing,  then,  how  the  material  of  construc¬ 
tion  remaining  the  same,  the  thing  con¬ 
structed,  whilst  sulwerving  C(|ually  well 
as  in  times  gone  by  the  purposes  of  the 
wearer,  is  rendered  less  noxious,  nay, 
totally  innocent,  to  wliat  may,'with  gre.at 
propriety,  be  denominated  “Me  outer 
%eoHd,”  the  contemplative  mind  will  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  result  another  instance  of 
progress  in  the  mechanical  arts  towards 
that  far-distant  point  of  complete  perfec¬ 
tion  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  humani- 

•  Norertheless,  kdics’  hnopa  have  caused  a  few 
broken  legs,  and  sprained  ankles  of  late. 


ty,  alas !  but  to  w  hich  human  a.spiratioiu 
ever  tend ! 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  effected  before 
the  hoop  can  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  all 
the  requisitions  which  a  mind,  tempered 
with  a  due  admixture  of  the  sestlietic,  and 
the  utilitarian  faculties,  sets  up  as  its  ima¬ 
ginary  standard,  or  beau  ideal.  The  pro¬ 
blem  involved  is,  indeed,  not  easy.  Two 
distinct  and  op|>osite  desiderata  must  be 
held  in  view.  Fire  and  water  are  not 
more  warringly  antagonistic  than  rigidity 
and  elasticity  ;  yet  a  petticoat  hoop,  to  be 
all  that  an  optimist  could  desire,  should 
be  endowed  with  both.  The  highest 
Pari.sian  genius  has  not  yet  found  itself 
j  competent  to  impress  the  hoop  with  adap- 
,  t ability  to  circumstances ;  the  quality 
which  above  all  others  comjmrts  with  the 
genius  of  free  drapery,  and  which  is  so 
I  beautifully  manifested  in  the  ever-ebang- 
;  ing  folds  of  textile  fabric,  free  and  uncon- 
i  strained.  The  Suftblk  gentleman  divides 
I  '‘'"hoop'd  trotnen,"  as  he  irreverently  calls 
'  them,  into  butts,  hogsheads,  barrels,  and 
j  kilderkins,  according  to  their  size.  We 
do  not  adopt  that  nomenclature,  of  course; 

1  but  wo  would,  nevertheless,  humbly  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion — not  arrived  at  without 
much  severe  reflection — that  the  hoop,  of 
whatever  material,  and  whatever  size,  has 
never  yet  been  made  thoroughly  to  har¬ 
monize  with  any  save  the  erect  position. 
“.‘1  hoop'd  lady"  should  be  alwjiys  on  her 
legs ;  and  even  then,  she  should  not  bo 
jostled  in  a  crowd.  Not  that  we  would 
advance  the  selti.sh  argument  set  forth  by 
the  Suffolk  gentleman.  Even  should 
ladies  choose  to  wear  trimmings  of  per¬ 
forated  six-pounder  iron  balls  at  the  hem 
of  their  skirts,  and  men’s  shins  suffer  ever 
so  much — it  would  be  the  pleasure  and 
duty  of  men  to  smile  and  bear  it.  Our 
objection  ap])liea  to  the  bad  effect,  in  an 
artistic  or  a'sthetic  sense,  of  hoops  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  the  fair  wearers 
themselves. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  and  set 
I  forth  the  element  of  beauty  on  which 
1  petticoat  hoojis  depend  for  their  effect. 

I  Thiit  jiarticular  element,  the  quality  which 
'  insensibly  commends  itself  to  the  mind  of 
j  the  artist,  is  symmetry.  Wo  have  already 
I  seen  how  hoops,  on  their  second  advent, 
were  suggested  by  an  Italian  dome.  Let 
the  fair  reader  put  herself  the  question, 
then — what  would  she  think  of  a  dome 
pushed  on  one  side,  made  crooked,  awry ! 
Ilow  would  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  loc^ 
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in  this  guise?  Hideous,  detestable  !  Now 
we  put  it  to  any  one,  whether  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  this  very  similitude 
of  a  dome  twisted  out  of  all  symmetry, 
is  not  continually  suggested  by  a  “  hoof/d 
lady  ”  drawn  into  close  propinquity  to  her 
partner  in  the  waltz,  or  even  in  the  com¬ 
mon  act  of  sitting  down  ?  To  the  kneel¬ 
ing  position,  moreover,  hoop-work  is  un¬ 
congenial  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
effect  is  most  ridiculous,  as  all  w'ho  have 
seen  it  must  testify,  if  they  speak  the 
truth  that  is  in  them.  The  1k>o}is  do  not 
lose  their  symmetry,  indeed;  each  indivi¬ 
dual  hoop  still  maintains  the  beauty  of 
that  most  beautiful  of  all  curves,  the  cir¬ 
cle  ;  and  the  r^gregate  of  hoo|)-work  re¬ 
presents  the  tracery  of  a  dome  ;  but  the 
misery  is  this :  you  lose  the  notion  of 
kneeling  altogether.  Not  a  fold,  or  bend, 
or  wriukle  is  there,  to  bespeak  such  atti¬ 
tude.  The  lady  appears  simply  to  have 
been  made  shorter  from  the  knees  down¬ 
ward  ;  or,  still  more  near  the  truth  per¬ 
haps,  the  lady’s  head  and  bust  convey 
tile  notion  of  having  been  stuck  on  to  a 
telescope  slide-motion,  and  squashed  toge¬ 
ther  like  a  shortened  telescope  !  Nature, 
who  never  does  things  by  halves,  com¬ 
bines  particular  features  witli  particular 
forms.  The  same  nose  whose  slightest 
soup^'on  of  heaven-seeking  a.*<|>eet  would 
be  designated  celeidiaL,"  if  fixed  to  the 
countenanoe  of  a  lady  standing  five  feet 
three,  would  l«»ok  ]>ert  and  vixen-like  if 
made  the  appendage  to  a  stumpy  jierson 
less  tall  b^'  the  length  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  \\  e  can  not  go  so  fully  into  this 
analysis  as  the  merits  of  the  subject  de¬ 
mand  ;  for  it  is  a  large  and  an  expansive 
subject.  The  general  assertion  must 
therefore  sufiice,  that  no  lady,  however 
beautiful  she  may  be  in  her  natural  hight, 
would  look  well  if  shortened  from  the 
knees  downward  ;  no,  not  even  though  a 
pair  of  pretty  feet  were  appended.  Well, 
with  kneeling  “  hoop'd  ludieit"  thus  it  is : 
They  don’t  seem  to  kneel  at  all. 

By  the  by,  we  mean  no  disrespt'ct,  but 
a  short  time  back,  when  a  certain  princely 
wedding  occurred,  the  fair  bevy  of  brides¬ 
maids  was  photographed  in  this  the  kneel¬ 
ing  position.  How  we  laughed  at  the  I 
picture !  There  are  certain  floral  curiosi¬ 
ties  known  to  botanists  under  the  name 
of  rhizanths,  or  root-flowers,  growing  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  source  of  their  nour¬ 
ishment,  without  any  stem.  Well,  on 
looking  at  the  photographed  bevy  of 
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'  kneeling  bridesmaids,  we  felt  Just  as  Hir 
Stamford  Baffles  might  have  felt  when  he 
stumbled  for  the  first  time  on  that  bloom- 
i  ing  monster  of  a  root-flower,  some  six 
feet  across,  the  '‘'‘Rafflesia  Arnoldi."  The 
floral  notion  was  still  further  suggested 
i  by  the  bouquet  which  each  young  lady 
;  wore  upon  her  hea<].  Veritable  human 
root-flowers  did  they  seem  to  be — acauli- 
fierous  rhizauthsf 

Yet,  despite  the  facial  and  floral  beauty, 
both  transcendent,  the  uncongenial  hoops 
had  wrought  their  measure  of  evil.  One 
can  not  unalyze  one’s  feelings  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  We  could  not  analyze 
ours.  Something  between  the  ridiculous 
.  and  the — no,  not  the  eublime — the  reptd- 
«ire  they  were.  Ideas  of  amputation, 
carnage,  desolation,  wounds,  and — more 
than  ail,  chain-shot,  flitted  across  our 
brain !  In  short,  the  fair  bridi'smaids 
,  each  Hi'emed  to  have  been  taken  two  legs 
shorter!  We  believe  the  photograph  in 
question  was  ultimately  withdrawn:  all 
the  better ;  it  was  a  mistake. 

And  now  may  we  bt*  pardoned  for  ad¬ 
dressing  a  word  or  two  especially  to  the 
ladies.  Sofl-hcartcd  beings !  kind  and 
compassionaU*  (Mies  to  every  living  thing 
(mtiiile  the  pale  of  feminine  humanity — 
think,  oh!  think  of  the  desolation  your 
whims  are  causing  amongst  the  poor 
whales!  Whalebone,  that  before  the 
fasliion  of  your  hou|>s  came  in,  sold  for 
only  fifty  pounds  a  ton,  sells  now  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ]>ounds. 
Think,  oh  !  think  of  that !  Remorseless¬ 
ly  chased  from  the  (Jlreenland  and  Spitz- 
bergon  coasts,  whither  they  used  to  resort, 
it  is  only  now  in  the  frozen  fastnesses  of 
the  Polar  S(*as  that  poor  whales  can  live 
at  peace.  Think  how  the  giant  heart  of 
a  whale  must*  throb  and  flutter  when  the 
black  hull  heaves  in  view  !  Tliink  of  the 
death-agonies  of  a  whale— -of  his  fountain 
blood-spouts  !  To  reflect  on  this  jiersecu- 
tion  of  whales  is  enough  to  fill  the  heart 
of  rough  man  with  pit^,  let  alone  the 
hc.art  of  a  lady  !  Harming  nobody  from 
malice  prejiense,  interfering  with  nobody 
— the  great  whalelmne  whale  only  seeks 
to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  far  from  the  contests  and  bicker¬ 
ings  of  man.  A  good  and  faithful  hus¬ 
band  is  the  gentleman  whale — a  kind  and 
solicitous  mother  is  the  lady.  The  type 
of  all  that  is  mighty  and  gigantesque  in 
animated  nature,  true  whalebone  W'hales 
use  not  their  strength  like  giants.  To  loll 
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on  ocean  crest,  as  blue  waves  ripple 
amongst  crystal  battlements  of  polar  ice 
— that  is  their  delight.  Theii-s  would  be 
a  halcyon  life  of  it,  indeed,  but  for  the 
destroyer,  m.an !  Simple  in  their  appe¬ 
tites,  whales  have  not  even  the  necessity 
to  hunt  or  seek  for  food.  When  a  whale¬ 
bone  wliale,  rousing  from  his  dreamy 
slumbers  on  ocean  crest,  feels  an  empti¬ 
ness  within  him,  and  thinks  it  time  to 
dine,  he  cocks  his  tail,  and  droops  his  head, 
and  down  ho  dives !  Then  tranquilly  open¬ 
ing  his  huge  mouth,  ho  drops  the  whale¬ 
bone  fringe  from  his  up|)er  jaw,  and  lei¬ 
surely  swims  along.  Wherever  ho  goes, 
ocean  delicacies  abound.  Shrimps,  cliones, 
medusie,  and  yet  other  minute  forms  of 
.\rctic  oceanic  life  get  ent .angled  in  the 
fringe-work  of  the  sfi-called  bone.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  wlmlo  is  expect.ant  .and  cogniz.ant 
of  all  that  goes  on.  Waiting  until  the 
fringe-work  of  his  jaws  has  entangled 
small  prey  enough,  he  deliberately  shuts 
his  mouth  and  swallows  his  frugal  meal.* 
Think  of  hi.s  anger  and  affright  when  rising 

*  These  remarks  chleflj  apply  to  the  true  whale¬ 
bone  whale— the  Bahvtia  Mys’icetus;  but  in  all 
probability  a  similar  kind  of  tbod,  and  feedinfr  alao, 
belonir  to  the  razor-back.  We  have  chronicled  the 
broad-noaed  whale's  love  of  herrings  already — need 
wo  say  that  they  are  not  to  bo  caught  quite  as 
easily  as  shrimps  and  medurieT  In  fact  the  broad- 
noeed  whale  has  to  hunt  for  his  dinner  in  a  more 
pertinacious  manner  than  the  myaticetus.  But  then, 
again,  his  tastes  are  more  exacting;  herrings  are 
bigger  deer  than  shrimps  and  meduive.  As  for  tlie 
■perm  whale — totally  devoid  of  whalebone  as  he  is 
— there  is  no  immediate  plea,  as  we  have  already 
made  the  reader  understand,  fur  introducing  him 
into  our  lucubrations.  Nevertheless,  having  touched 
upon  him  once  already,  It  may  be  permitted  us  to 
■ay,  tliat  the  large  teeth  possessed  by  this  animal 
evidently  suggest  addition  to  different  order  of 
fiiod  from  that  partaken  of  by  his  northern  congener. 
A  similar  indication  is  further  carried  out  by  the 
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to  the  surfitco  once  more  the  barbed  har- 
j)oon  as.sails  him— or  contriv.ances  more 
horribly  Ingenious  still ;  Congreve  rockets; 
shells,  charges  of  Prussic  acid  enveloped 
in  glass  cases ! 

V  arious  circumst.ances  go  to  prove  that 
whales,  despite  their  clumsy  look,  possess 
considerable  intelligence.  VV^liat  their 
means  of  intercommunication  amongst 
tlieuiselves  may  be,  of  course  one  can  not 
tell.  That  there  are  such  mcansf  who  can 
doubt  who  reflects  on  the  persistent  and 
continuous  manner  in  which  these  .animals 
have  now,  for  upward.s  of  three  hundred 
years,  deserted  seas  where  they  onee 
abounded  ?  The  |)olicy  must  have  l>e- 
come  traditional  amongst  whales  to  avoid 
certain  seas  in  which  nothing  hut  ill-luck 
befell  them.  If  by  some  agency  occult 
to  us — though  pali;ahlc  to  M’hales — these 
creatures  should  nave  become  aware  of 
the  new  incentive  to  their  capture  ju.st 
now',  it  would  he  a  truly  heart-rending 
matter.  To  he  conscious  of  dying  in  be¬ 
half  of  soap,  and  lamps,  leather  dressing, 
and  miicliiiiery ;  contributing  a  stray 
to  the  coiset  of  a  fair  one  now 
.and  then,  might  not,  indeed,  have  been 
sweet  to  a  moribund  myslicetus.  It  might 
still  liave  been  tolerable.  But  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  a  petticoat,  and  to  know  it — 
]>roh  jmdor!  the  very  thought  must  be 
tnaddeiiiiig  to  a  whale  ! 

Urger  gullet  of  the  spermaceti  whale — large  eno.igb, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man ;  wheie- 
as,  the  gullet  the  true  whaiebme  whale  ia  hard<y 
big  enough  to  admit  a  mau's  fist.  NevertheleS'*,  aa 
far  aa  obMrvation  haa  gone,  the  vianda  of  the  ^pe>ni 
whale  seem  pretty  nearly  the  same ;  large  flan  he 
may  bite  at  occasionally,  else  wherefore  hta  big 
teeth  ?  but  in  a  geoeral  way,  his  chief  austenai^ce 
appears  to  be  what  the  sailors  term  “  squid” — a  sort 
of  octopus  or  medusa. 

10 
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“  Tkuth  rests  with  God,  inqnir}*  remains  I 
for  us,”  is  the  appropriate  epigraph  affixed  j 
to  this  elaborate  and  learned  volume.*  | 
The  history  of  the  antique  fables  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  old  Teutonic  race,  with  a  j 
view  to  procuring  additional  evidence  to  ; 
the  Eastern  origin  of  that  race,  has  of  late 
vears  been  one  of  the  most  favorite,  as  it 
IS  one  of  the  most  laborious  subjects 
which  could  exercise  the  patience  and  I 
sagacity  of  a  j)eople,  which  grudges  no  j 
labor  in  elaborating  its  literature,  or  in  j 
perfecting  its  science.  j 

The  first  section,  comprising  two  hun- ! 
dred  and  forty -two  pages,  is  devoted  to  j 
an  identification  of  the  Eastern  Thunder-  ' 
(iod,  Indra  of  the  Vedas,  with  the  Teu- 1 
tonic  Thunar  or  Thor ;  and  the  points  ofj 
agreement,  as  discovered  dimly  in  the  | 
traditions  of  the  German  races,  and  in  the  i 
•sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  are  too  j 
numerous  and  striking  to  have  resulte<l 
from  n  mere  similarity  in  the  conception  , 
of  divine  attributes,  by  two  distinct,  | 
though  imaginative  and  semi-barbarous  I 
nations.  It  is  not  pretended  that  alt  the 
|»oints  of  resemblance  between  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  Oriental  mythologies  had 
their  origin  in  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
separation  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  Sanscrit ;  but  certain 
material  coincidences  may  be  adduced,  , 
which,  even  if  unconfirmed  by  historical  j 
research,  would  afford  a  strong  inference 
of  original  identity  in  the  two  superstitions, 
and,  viewed  in  connection  with  historical 
facts  afterwards  adduced,  they  arc  decisive 
of  such  early  connection. 

Both  gods,  Thor  or  Thunar,  and  Indra, 
are  characterized  by  tlie  possession  of  a 
flaming  beard  of  fire,  and  both  bear  oft" 
the  wrought  thunder-hammer,  which  yet 
returns  of  itself  to  its  original  possessor, 
'fhe  thirst  for  the  wuter  of  heaven  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both :  and  as  Thunar  consumes  an  ; 
ox  and  eight  salmon  at  a  meal,  Indra,  as  j 
god  of  the  destroying  lightning,  accord- . 
mg  to  a  passage  in  the  Vedas,  devours  I 
seven  cattle.  Like  Indra,  Thor  or  Thunar 
milks  the  cloud-cows,  by  moans  of  the  ' 
lightning ;  and  both  liberate  the  sun,  the  ; 

_ _ i _ ! 
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moon,  and  the  Water-Queen  from  the 
violence  of  the  celestial  demons,  and  after 
conquering  these,  bear  off  in  triumph 
the  treasured  sun-gold.  These,  and  many 
other  less  striking  points  of  resemblance 
between  two  mythologies  so  far  apart — 
the  one  in  the  far  e.ast  of  Asia,  the  other 
in  the  west  of  Europe — are  considered 
minutely  by  Dr.  Mannhardt,  who  brings 
together  with  great  labor  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  the  brothers  Grimm, 
Bopp,  S.  Kuhn,  Mullerhof,  Ib’cchstein, 
Wille,  Panzer,  Wolf,  Castren,  Ilottmann, 
Keynitsch,  Faye,  Steffen,  Neuss,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  almost  all  who  have  investigated 
either  the  Indian  mythology,  or  the 
Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  sagas.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  history  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  sujicrnatiiral  chanacters 
which  figure  in  the  northern  sagas. 

Even  such  humble  but  strange  objects 
of  reverence  as  the  Marienkafer,  or  lady- 
bird-beetles,  figure  here,  and  jwoofs  are 
adductvl  that  in  ancient  Scandiiuavia  they 
were  held  sacred  to  Freyer,  and  Freya, 
as  in  Germany  to  the  goddess  Holda. 
IIoi.PA  is  regarded  as  a  water-witch  who 
possessed  powder  over  sun  and  wind,  but 
more  especially  over  rain  and  snow  ;  En- 
gelland  or  Angelland  is  the  habitation  of 
Holda,  of  the  sacred  Marienkafer,  and  of 
the  blest.  There  are  traces  in  various 
iwpular  German  lays  of  this  Engelland. 
The  Northern  Maidens  of  Fate  are  treat¬ 
ed  of  at  some  length,  (pp.  6^1-606,)  and 
are  compared  with  the  late  goddt^sses  of 
Southern  Germany,  (pp.  606-74.)  The 
legend  of  the  wild  huntsman  comes  in  for 
a  due  share  of  investigation  and  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  Scandinavian  Nornenseil,  or 
cord  of  Norna,  which  protects  the  land 
it  mystically  surrounds,  is  compared  with 
the  golden  chain  of  similar  properties 
in  the  German  sagas,  and  is  followed 
through  all  its  possible  metamorphoses, 
which  are  numerous  aud  somewhat  con¬ 
tradictory. 

Dr.  Mannhardt  proposes  in  a  subsequent 
work,  to  compare  these  latter  tradition¬ 
ary  fables  with  the  oldest  forms  of  faith 
discoverable  among  the  Indo-Germanic. 
races,  and  the  ancieut  Pelasgic  or  Hellenic 
tribes. —  Westminster  Jieviete.  • 
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Owe  of  the  ilisoontents  of  our  saucy  i 
modern  days  is  at  the  smallness  of  the 
iflobe  -Nve  live  on.  lietween  the  recent 
discoveries  in  astronomy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tlie  prodij^ious  achievements  in 
I'eoijraphiital  exploration  on  the  other, : 
to«rether  with  the  saving  of  time  from  | 
steam-traveling,  we  seem  to  have  ob- 
taine<l  a  command  over  the  spjiccs  of  the 
globe  wliich  considerably  diminishes  the 
popular  reverence  for  the  mysteries  of! 
our  planet.  In  the  old  times  it  wiis  re-  j 
garded  as  practically  unlimited  as  an  area  | 
of  human  liabitation ;  where:is  we  uqw  I 
see  the  foremost  nations  contending,  by  i 
force  or  trickery,  for  the  one,  two,  or  j 
three  spots  remaining  available  for  colo- 1 
nization.  A  colony  must  have  a  great  i 
river,  and  possess  its  outfall ;  but  there  ' 
ure  no  more  great  rivers,  we  are  told.  | 
'fhis  really  was  the  reason  of  the  inten- ' 
sity  of  the  struggle  almut  On'gon — the 
.American  and  tiie  British  Governments 
lieing  both  convinced  that  the  Columbia 
was  tlie  very  last  great  river  that  was  to 
l»e  had,  all  the  world  over.  Since  that, 
to  be  sure,  the  Kussians  have  appropriat¬ 
ed  the  Amour  to  very  good  pHr|)ose ; 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  has  opened  up  the 
Zambesi ;  so  that  prudent  people  will  not  ! 
.assume  that  all  the  commodity  of  great  I 
rivers  has  l>een  taken  up  by  the  human  ; 
race,  and  much  less  by  the  civilized  })art 
of  it.  Still,  there  js  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  globe  that  is  absolutely  unknown  to 
the  existing  genenition,  and  they  have  so  | 
compassed  its  dimensions  by  sailing  roumi  j 
it,  and  then,  by  linding  the  magnetic  pole  j 

*  Th»  Principal  Niu  igaUont,  Voyagta.  Frafiqvta,  I 
and  Diacmerics  of  the  Kngliah  Nation,  mwle  by  Sea  i 
or  Ouerland,  to  (he  Remote  and  Fiirtheat  IHatant 
(juartera  (f  the  Earth,  at  any  Time  within  the  Com-  \ 
Iteate  of  three  16U0  Yeree,  etc.,  etc.  By  Ricintan  Has-  ' 
1.1;  YT,  Preacher,  and  soinetiine  Student  of  Christ 
t'huvch  in  Uxibrd.  Anno  1699.  .  , 

77te  Enyiiah  Cydopaidia.  A  New  Dictionary  of  | 
Vniveraal  Knowledge.  Geography.  In  4  vohimes.  , 
('onducted  by  Charles  Nsiout.  London ;  Bradbury  j 
und  Erans.  1866.  ‘I 


in  the  north,  and  determining  its  place  on 
the  so-called  antarctic  continent  in  the 
south,  that  the  ancient  wonder  .and  awe 
have  been  converted  into  an  interest  of  a 
very  different  character.  It  may  be  no 
misemployment  of  an  hour,  in  this  year 
1858,  to  glance  at  the  changes  iutroduced 
into  the  life  of  the  present  generation  by 
the  extended  travel  of  recent  times,  even 
going  no  further  back  than  our  own  cen¬ 
tury. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  what  travel 
was  in  its  early  |)eriod,  when  war  carried 
men  abroad  .as  commerce  and  science  do 
now,  and  when  colonization  grew  up  in 
the  rear  of  war,  establishing  a  ch.aiii  of 
posts  between  the  natural  homes  of  men 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  as 
the  earth  was  to  them.  The  images  of 
the  early  traveling  jK'riod  are  familiar  to 
all  of  us  who  love  modern  travel ;  Abra¬ 
ham  resting  in  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
hx>king  ujj  at  the  glazed  and  pictured 
Pyramids ;  Thales  saying  farewell  to  the 

tiriests  at  Thel>es,  .and  hastening  home  to 
onia  to  amaze  his  countrj’inen  with  warn¬ 
ings  of  an  eclipse,  which  really  hapj»ened, 
and  which  sus|>ended  a  battle  between  the 
Aledes  and  I’ersians ;  and  the  grave,  ob¬ 
servant  olive-oil  merchant,  who  appeared 
at  Memphis  from  Atheiu,  and  carried 
home  something  more  than  Egyptian 
corn — even  that  knowledge  of  legislation 
which  causes  every  great  lawgiver  to  be 
called  after  him — a  Aolon  ;  and  Pythago¬ 
ras  meditatiug  among  the  tombs  beside 
the  Nile ;  and  Plato  training  himself  in 
speculation  in  the  schools ;  and  others 
who  dropped  hints  when^  they  returned 
to  their  various  homes  that  the  wise  men 
in  Egypt  could  tell  of  a  w’ay  round  Africa 
by  sea,  and  that  there  w’as  land  far  out 
in  the  Atlantic,  iiumeasarably  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  We  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  w'ith  the  conceptions  of  Herodotus 
in  his  wanderings ;  and  of  Alexander 
carving  his  way  to  the  Indus  ;  and  of  the 
curiosity  of  Roman  officials  holding  place 
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iu  the  oxitlying  colonies  of  the  empire  ;  '  Hakluyt  was  not  aware  of  any  absurdity 
and  of  the  antique  Christian  missionaries,  i  in  oft'ei  ing  to  the  public  “  The  Pi  incipal 
attaching  themselves  to  Mongolian  caia-  ■  Xavigalions  and  Discoveries  of  the  Eng- 
vans,  and  bearing  up  against  the  horrors  lish  Nation,  b^  Sea  or  over  Land,  to  the 
of  Central  AsLo,  in  onler  to  carry  the  liemote  and  I  arthest  Distant  Quarters  of 
Gospel  to  China  ;  and  of  Marco  I’olo,  liv-  the  Earth,  at  any  Time  within  the  Com¬ 
ing  two  lives  ill  the  term  of  one — looking  pass  of  these  IGOO  Years  whereas  a  sin- 
buck  from  his  Chinese  existence  upon  his  gle  expedition  now  furnishes  more  to  re- 
Italiau  life,  as  we  fancy  the  departed  sur-  late  than  the  travel  of  a  thousand  years 
veying  their  mortal  career;  and  the  tra-  did  tiien.  Hakluyt  devoted  one  volume 
veling  students,  and  the  Crusaders,  and  to  the  noith  an<l  north-east,  from  Lapland 
the  merchant-speculators,  and  all  the  va-  to  the  Sea  of  dapan,  and  a  second  to  the 
rious  wanderers  in  the  early  period  of  lo-  south  and  south-east;  while  the  third  was 
coiuotion,  which  furnished  such  wonder-  occupied  with  the  new  western  world  ; 
fill  supplies  of  domestic  entertainment  whereiis  a  duly  qualifled  traveler  would 
during  the  stay-at-home  term  which  sue-  fill  the  three  with  any  one  of  the  coun 
ceeded.  We  have  all  been  amused,  in  tries  in  Richard’s  whole  catalogue, 
our  time,  at  the  popular  curiosity  and  At  the  opening  of  a  period  so  new,  the 
reverence  which  waited  on  voyagers  dur-  delight  in  voyages  and  travels  was  chielly 
ing  the  period  iuterveuiug  between  the  as  a  luxury  of  the  imagination.  The  lux- 
decline  of  the  old  causes  ot  travel  and  the  ury  itself  was  ancient  en«>ugh  —  witness 
birth  of  the  new.  Othello's  account  of ,  the  popularity  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
this  mode  is  perha]»s  the  prettiest  we  ^  welcome  awaiting  the  wayfarer  in  all 
have  ;  but  thei’e  are  other  images  cluster-  phu^es  and  at  all  times  at  w  hich  .any  men- 
ing  round  the  great  new  birth  of  travel  tal  development  was  present ;  but  every 
iu  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  them  new'  country  openeil  up  by  adventurers 
is  tliat  of  the  vivacious  and  inquisitive  afforded,  or  w.as  expected  to  .atibrd,  new 
boy,  Richai'd  Hakluyt,  W’ho  delighted  iu  stimulus  of  wonder — new  material  of  the 
visiting  a  rich  relative,  that  he  might  marvelous.  If  readers  had  outgrown  sto- 
Btand  for  houra  before  the  charts  spread  ries  “  of  men  whose  heads  do  grow  be- 
out  on  the  walls,  and  devour  every  book  iieath  their  shoulders,”  they  had  no  dis- 
of  “  cosmography  ”  on  Uie  library  shelves,  trust  of  monkish  narratives  of  tribes  in  Af- 
We  .all  have  our  .sympathies  with  the  rica  who  married  beautiful  damsels  one 
youth  and  the  maturity  that  grew  out  of  j  day,  iu  order  to  breakfast  on  delicate 
such  a  boyhood — mustering  all  languages  steaks  of  them  the  next  morning.  It  w'as 
which  contributed  books  or  3I8S.  of  tra-  a  received  liict  that  in  Ireland  every  body 
vel ;  now  concentrating  all  the  geometri-  '  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  that  the  conve- 
cal  and  nautic.al  science  of  his  time  on  the  nience  of  getting  every  thing  done  by 
charts  with  which  he  illustrated  his  lec-  ,  diabolical  skill  was  so  great,  that  no  ex- 
tures  at  Oxford  ;  now  deciphering  the  hoi  tation  .availed  to  break  the  bond.  Such 
MSS.  which  he  had  fetched  from  distant  racy  anecdotes,  with  a  background  of  scen- 
countries,  at  gre.at  cost  of  pains  and  |  ery  of  like  fidelity — on  land,  w  hole  w  ild- 
mouey ;  now  deep  in  consultation  with  ,  ernesscs  of  monkeys,  elephant.s  and  ser- 
Drake  and  Wahdngham,  or  receiving  let-  |  peuLs  that  swallowed  a  village  for  supper, 
ters  from  Ortelius  or  Mercator ;  and  at  and  slejit  coiled  up  on  an  area  of  twenty 
last  yield'mg  to  the  fascination  of  Ra-  '  miles  every  way  ;  on  rivers,  the  leviathan 
leigh’s  incitements  as  they  worked  to-  and  crocodiles,  from  which  there  wiis  no 
gether  over  the  Xaval  History  of  Eng- '  security  but  that  they  were  so  long  that 
hind^  so  that  he  became  one  of  “  the  Com-  they  could  not  turn  ;  golden  sands,  more- 
pany  of  Gentlemen  Adventurers ”  engag- j  over,  and  broad  channels  strewn  witli 
ed  to  plant  and  inhabit  Virginia.  Many  pearls  and  gems ;  and  at  sea,  all  manner 
of  these  images  flit  across  our  memories  !  of  strange  fishes  below,  and  strange  birds 
as  we  pass  Hakluyt’s  tomb  in  Westmins- j  above,  and  ghosts  on  the  horizon,  and 
ter  Abbey,  or  see  iu  any  old  library  the  ,  cloud-lands  painted  by  the  devil,  and  mer- 
set  of  Ills  works  ;  but  perhaps  the  truest  i  maidens  and  pirates,  and  siiontaneous  il- 
idea  of  the  man  and  his  occupation  m.ay  '  luminations  of  the  sea.  These  things, 
be  obtained  by  contrasting  those  works  with  the  actual  iierils  and  exciting  adven- 
with  the  most  recent  books  on  geogra-  .  ture.s  of  a  period  when  travelers  were  un- 
phy,  or  narratives  of  extensive  travel.  ]  accountable  strangers  wherever  they  went, 
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made  narr-itivcs  of  trarcl  the  favorite  lit- 1 
erattirc  that  they  were  for  a  century  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VH. 

How  different  is  the  interest  now !  The  1 
value  of  Hakluyt’s  books  was  great,  not  ! 
only  because  they  gave  some  knowledge  I 
of  the  existence  atid  characteristics  of  re- 1 
mote  countries,  but  bec.ause  they  expand-  i 
ed  and  enriched  the  minds  of  readers  with  j 
new  imagery  and  associations,  and  liberal-  | 
izofl  their  concejuions  of  mankind  in  its 
variety  of  life  and  ways.  I’aths  of  com¬ 
merce  were  thus  ojxmed,  also,  and  roads 
to  other  good  things;  but  no  man  then 
living,  were  he  Ihicon  himself,  could  sus¬ 
pect  what  could  be  achieved  by  travel  in  j 
the  course  of  half  a  century,  when  once  j 
the  impulse  Mas  given,  as  it  has  been  in  1 
»inr  days.  Tt  M'as  not  then  conceivable  I 
how  the  conditions  of  life  itself  M'ould  be 
changed  toniillionsofour  island-nation  M  ho  | 
have  tiever  crossed  any  of  its  “  four  seas,”  I 
— to  hundreds  of  thousands  M’ho  have  done  j 
so  little  travel  in  their  OM-n  j>ersons  a.s  j 
never  to  have  seen  the  sea  at  all.  It  M’.as  I 
not  then  imagined  that  by  measuring  a  j 
degree  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the  system 
of  the  heavens  could  be  revealed  ;  or  that  ' 
men  could  M-eigh  the  globe  by  the  sped-  I 
men  of  a  mountain  ;  or  th.at  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  history  of  our  planet  could  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  visiting  the  sea-beaches  of 
South-Arncrica;  or  that  men  should  com- 
]>cl  the  sun  to  paint  inst.antaueous  pictures  j 
of  ]»recij>ices  overhanging  the  Pacific  ;  or  ; 
volcanic  rifts  in  mi<l-air,  by  u  hich  the  for- 1 
niation  of  the  globe  might  be  traced  at 
home.  Xohody  dreamed  that,  by  going 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  secrets 
might  be  learned  about  its  center.  No¬ 
body  supposed  that,  by  introducing  to 
one  another’s  IcnoM-ledge  by  hears.ay, 
populations  living  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe,  millions  M'onld  he  a<lded  to  both  by 
the  creative  operation  of  commerce.  Fcm- 
could  have  imagined  even  hoM'  far  history  [ 
might  be  disclosed  by  antiquarian  travel ; ; 
nmch  less  could  it  have  occurred  to  the 
most  far-sighted  that  interpretation  M’ould 
lead  to  |)rophecy,  both  in  science  and  in  i 
history;  that  the  imagination  of  fireside  ' 
voy.agers  ■wotild  be  more  richly  feasted 
than  ever,  the  more  real  the  tale  of  travel 
became;  and  that  the  life  of  men  univer¬ 
sally  M’ould  be  tempen'd  by  new  arts, 
adorned  by  fresh  and  innocent  luxuries, 
secured  by  a  perjugiial  expatision  in  poli¬ 
tical  science,  grounded  on  wider  and 
M'ider  induction,  and  rendered  altogether 


more  M’orth  having,  by  a  spreading  par¬ 
ticipation  among  all  peoples  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  inheritance  of  e.ach. 

The  interv.al  between  the  fit  of  travel  of 
the  sixteenth  c(‘ntury  and  that  of  our  OM'n 
exhibited  a  rather  dull  AV.ay  of  going 
about  the  world,  and  much  less  of  it  than 
might  have  been  expected  after  such  ex¬ 
amples  had  been  set  as  those  of  Vasco  de 
Hama,  Columlnis,  and  ^larco  Polo.  The 
gentlemen  of  Euroj)C  still  visited  other 
countries  before  settling  down  in  their 
own ;  but  it  m'us  in  the  M  ay  of  making  the 
grand  tour,  as  a  finishing  part  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Their  travels  M'cre  no  pleasure  to 
people  at  home,  but  rather  the  contrary 
— liKo  the  narratives  of  Rhine  travelers 
thirty  yeare  ago,  and  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Nile  .at  present.  In  1779,  Horace  AVal- 
[tole  was  “  much  amused  M'ith  noM- travels 
through  Spain  by  a  Mr.  Stviuburne.”  He 
says  :  ‘‘  These  ucm*  travels  arc  simple,  and 
do  tell  you  a  little  more  than  late  voy¬ 
agers,  by  M’hose  accounts  one  M’ould  think 
there  M’as  nothing  in  Spain  but  muleteers 
and  fandangos.”  This  style  of  relating 
travels  is  accotuited  for  in  the  next  sen¬ 
tence.  “  In  truth,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  M'orth  seeing  but  prospects ;  and 
those,  unless  I  M’ere  a  bird,  I  M  ould  never 
visit,  M'hcn  the  .accommodations  M'ere  so 
M'l’ctched.”*  There  it  is!  Rad  .accom¬ 
modations  kept  our  locomotive  gentry  on 
one  track;  and  when  they  returned,  they 
couhl  tell  of  courts,  and  politics,  and 
modes  of  society  in  continental  cities  ;  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  M’e.alth  of  “foreign 
parts  ”  M’.as  neglected  and  undrcanuvl  of. 
Kven  enlightened  men  supposed  there  Mas 
nothing  but  “  prt)spects  ”  to  be  seen.  Ar¬ 
thur  Young  introduced  the  idea  of  a  more 
edifying  M’ay  of  traversing  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  hut  his  social  oliservations  and  eco¬ 
nomical  inferences  did  not  prej>arc  a  good 
recej>tion  for  the  more  adventurous  class  « 
M’ho  Mere  abotit  to  set  forth  on  fresh  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  globe.  The  more  con¬ 
ventional  M’crc  the  narratives  of  gentlemen 
M’ho  M’ere  handed  over  from  one  amb.ass.a- 
dor  to  another  at  the  stations  of  the  gr.and 
tour,  the  less  chance  had  the  adventurous 
sort  of  being  appreci.ated.  The  mournful 
story  of  Rrucc  reveals,  in  the  cleare.st 
light,  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It  does  not 
occur  to  travelers  like  Rruce,  and  like 
some  other  educated  and  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  M’ho  might  be  j)ointed  out,  that 


♦  Lctkrsof  Iloract  Walpole,  voL  viL  p.  187. 
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thoir  accounts  of  wliat  tliey  had  seen 
would  be  utterly  disbelieved  at  home,  and 
that  they  should  be  pronounced  impost  oi^s, 
as  soon  as  they  had  any  thing  to  relate 
which  comfortable  and  conceited  domes¬ 
tic  people  did  not  know  before,  and  had 
not  hapjjened  to  imagine.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  who  could  sit  at  home  and  conceive 
of  marvels  in  a  Castle  of  Otranto,  could 
write  in  this  manner  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  more  ama7x.‘d  at  being  supposed  a  liar 
than  all  the  Walj*ole8  and  Selwyns  of  his 
time  could  be  at  any  thing  that  happened 
in  Abyssinia. 

“  Would  you  believe  that  the  Rreat  .\byssin- 

ian,  Mr.  Bruce,  whom  Dr.  B - made  nie  lau^h 

by  seriously  calling  the  intrepid  trareler,  has 
had  the  intrepidity  to  nTite  a  letter  to  tl»e  Doc¬ 
tor,  which  the  latter  has  printed  in  his  book ; 
anrt  in  which  he  intrepidly  tells  lies  of  almost  as 
large  a  magnitude  as  his  story  of  the  bramble, 
into  which  his  Majesty  of  Abyssinia  and  his 
whole  army  were  led  by  the  fault  of  his  general, 
and  which  bramble  was  .so  tenacious  that  his 
majesty  could  not  disentangle  himself  without 
stripping  to  the  skin  and  leaving  his  robes  in 
it ;  and  it  being  death  in  that  country  to  pro¬ 
cure  or  comfiass  the  sovereign’s  nudity,  the 
general  lost  his  head  for  the  error  of  his  march. 

“  In  short,  Mr.  Bruce  has  not  only  described 
six  Abyssinian  musical  instruments,  and  given 
their  names  in  the  ancient  Ethiopic  and  in  the 
court  language,  but  contributed  a  Theban  harp, 
as  l>eaiitifully  and  gracefully  designed  as  if  Mr. 
Adam  had  drawn  it  for  Lady  Mansfield’s 
dressing-room,  with  a  sphinx,  masks,  a  patera, 
and  a  running  foliage  of  leaves.  This  harp,  Mr. 
Bruce  says,  he  copied  from  a  painting  in  fresco 
on  the  inside  of  a  cavern  near  the  ancient  Thebes, 
and  that  it  was  painted  there  by  the  order  of 
Se.so8tris,  and  he  is  not  at  all  astonished  at  the 
miracle  of  its  preservation,  though  he  treats 
poor  accurate  Dr.  Pococke  with  great  contempt 
for  having  been  in  the  cave  without  seeing  this 
prodigy,  which,  however,  graceful  as  its  form 
is,  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  was  not  executed  by  any 
artist  superior  to  a  sign-painter,  yet  so  high 
was  the  perfection  of  the  arts  in  the  time  of  Sieme, 
that  a  common  mechanic  could  not  help  render¬ 
ing  faithfully  a  common  instrument.  I  am  sorry 
our  Apelles,  Sir  Joshua,  has  not  the  sign-paint¬ 
er’s  secret  of  making  his  colors  last  in  an  open 
cave  for  thousands  of  years. 

“  It  is  unlucky  that  Mr.  Bruce  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  anotlicr  secret  reckoned  very  essential  to 
intrepid  travelers  —  a  good  memory.  Last 
spring  he  dined  at  Mr.  Crawfurd’s :  George  Sel- 
wyn  was  one  of  the  company.  After  relating 
the  story  of  the  bramble,  and  several  other  cu¬ 
rious  particulars,  some  body  asked  Mr.  Bruce 
if  the  Abyssinians  had  any  musical  instruments? 

‘  Musical  instruments !’  said  he,  and  paused — 

‘  Yes,  I  think  I  remember  one — lyre.’  George 
Selwyn  whispered  his  neighbor :  ‘  I  am  sure  ! 
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there  Ls  one  less  since  he  came  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.’  There  are  now  six  in.struments  there.” 
— Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  voL  vi.  pp.  313, 
814. 

This  Theban  harp,  so  fit  for  Latly  Mans- 
fiehl’s  dre.ssinj»-room,  and  therefore  so 
clear  an  invention  of  Bruce’s,  is  the  very 
thill"  now  so  well  known  to  Egyptian 
travellers  in  the  tomb  called  Bruce’s  at 
Thebes ;  and  there,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
rock,  has  the  old  harper  stood  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  while  scores  of  generations 
of  giggling  fine  gentlemen  have  gone  to 
their  graves  ((uizxing  stout  adventurers 
who  have  seen  more  than  their  critics  can 
imagine.  Walpole  vent(*d  his  contempt 
on  the  whole  class.  After  Bruce  went 
Banks  ;  and  then  Cook’s  “  V oyages”  came 
out.  We  find  Walpole  saying  in  1783 : 

“  When  the  arts  are  brought  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Kurofie,  who  would  go,  like  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  search  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  (aiV) 
where  the  natives  have  in  six  thousand  years 
not  improved  the  science  of  carving  fishing- 
hooks  out  of  bones  or  flints?” — Letters,  viii. 
438. 

And  in  1784  he  wrote : 

“  Captain  Cook’s  ‘  Voyages’  I  have  neither 
read,  nor  intend  to  read.  1  have  seen  the  prints 
— a  parcel  of  ugly  faces  ....  rows  of  savages, 
with  backgrounds  of  palm-trees  ....  uncouth 
lubbers  :  nor  do  I  desire  to  know  how  unpol¬ 
ished  the  North  or  South  Poles  have  remained 
ever  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  just  such  mor¬ 
tals.” — Letters,  viii.  482. 

Frtvnklin,  D’Un'ille,  Wilkes,  or  Barth 
would  have  pleased  him  no  better,  while 
he  measured  all  land.s  and  peoples  by  the 
sttmdard  of  home.  If  it  was  incredible 
that  an  artist  in  Ethiopia  could  use  better 
colors  than  our  Reynolds,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  the  barbaric  spectacles  seen 
in  Abyssinia  should  be  pronounced  auda¬ 
cious  inventions,  or  that  the  insulted 
traveler  should  become  somewhat  savage 
in  his  resentment.  “  Come,  now',”  said  an 
impertinent  intruder,  who  had  })enetrated 
to  Bruce’s  study,  in  his  house  near  Loch 
Lubnaig  ;  “  I  w’ant  to  know  about  those 
Abyssini.ans  eating  beefsteaks  raw.”  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  facts,  he  w’ent  on  :  “  Come, 
now  ;  you  must  eat  a  beefsteak  raw ;  you 
must,  indeed.  You  say  you  have.  I 
can’t  believe  you,  you  know’,  unless  you 
prove  it.”  Bruce  rang  the  bell,  and  or¬ 
dered  up  some  raw  beef,  salt,  and  pepper. 
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His  visitor  looked  on  in  delight  while 
Hnice  slushed  the  meat,  and  salted  and 
p(*p|>ered  it.  “Now,  then,”  cried  the 
visitor.  “  Now,  then,”  8ai<l  Bruce,  rising, 
and  motioning  the  guest  to  his  seat,  “  you 
eat  that.”  “  1 !  why,  I  want  you  to  eat 
it.”  “  And  I  mean  you  to  eat  it.  You 
come  here,  a  stranger,  to  insult  mo  in  my 
own  house ;  and  I  must  prove  my  own 
statements  in  my  own  way.  You  shall 
fiml  that  raw  beefsteak  c.an  be  oaten. 
You  see  my  staircase,”  (Our  readers 
may  know  th.at  it  was  a  rather  formidable 
one.)  “  If  you  <lo  not  completely  empty 
that  plate,  I  will  fling  you  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.”  No  ordinary  man  could 
measure  his  forces  with  those  of  the  stal- 
>vart  Bruce  ;  and  the  intruder  could  only 
eat  his  very  strong  leek.  His  host  stood 
over  him,  and  made  him  swallow  enough 
to  be  able  to  aver  that  raw  beef  is  eata¬ 
ble,  and  then  turned  him  out.  Bruce 
could  not  often  get  even  such  relief  as 
this  ;  and  bitter  were  the  pangs  he  had  to 
endure  from  the  mere  imf>ossibi!ity  of  an¬ 
swering  his  accusers,  lie  was  not  the 
only  explorer  so  served  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury:  nor  has  that  kind  of  insult  been 
wholly  laid  aside  even  in  our  own  wiser 
time.  It  is  not  thirty  years  (1829)  since 
an  enunent  continental  sanatit.  Dr.  Fried¬ 
rich  Parrot,  Profes.sor  of  Natural  l^hiloso-  j 
I>hy  at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  made  ' 
the  ascent  (attempted  in  vain  by  several 
I)redecessors)  of  the  higher  Arar.at,  • 
escorted  part  of  the  way  by  a  group  of ' 
comrades,  and  to  the  summit  by  two  ! 
Russian  soldiers,  who  gave  their  narrative  | 
ut  the  convent  below  when  they  came  j 
down,  and  confirmed  it,  as  is  customary  j 
by  aflidavit  afterwards.  On  the  ap|K*ar- 1 
ance  of  the  Profe8.sor’8  volume  an  English  i 
literary  journal  (aptly  de.scribed  iis  acting  I 
on  a  policy  of  j>ain-giving)  did,  in  regard  J 
to  Dr.  Parrot,  what  the  Selw'yns  and  Wal- 1 
poles  of  a  former  time  did  to  Bruce,  only  j 
m  a  yet  more  insufferable  mode.  The  re¬ 
viewer  set  aside  Humboldt’s  laudatory 
notices  of  the  Professor  as  of  no  value, 
because  the  two  were  not  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  marshaled  the  whole  array  of 
(lifficulties  in  ascending  Arar.at,  and  the 
rea.sons  why,  in  his  judgment,  sitting  in 
London,  the  ascent  was  antecedently  im¬ 
probable  ;  and  then,  pretending  to  balance 
evidences,  but  casting  out  altogether  the 
traveler’s  own  testimony  and  narrative, 
pronounced  that  “  from  these  united  con¬ 
siderations  wc  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 


conclusion  that  M.  Parrot  did  not  ascend 
the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat.”  Many 
honest  English  hearts  fired  up  with  indig¬ 
nation  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
The  Kusshan  soldiers  could  add  no  force 
to  affidavits,  even  if  they  could  be  got  at ; 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  letting 
the  malicious  libel  stand.  Yes,  there  was 
one  thing  more — travelers  were  put  on 
their  guard.  A  large  party,  who  spent 
,  five  fortunate  days  at  Petra,  not  long 
[  after,  agreed  that  the  literary  journal  in 
I  question  would,  if  {wssible,  deny  the  feat  ; 
would  marshal  the  unsuccessful  attemi>ts 
to  reach  I’elra,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
,  way,  and  would  conclude  “  from  these 
united  considerations”  that  none  of  the 
comjiany  had  ever  seen  Mount  Ilor ;  and 
the  party  engaged  to  avenge  one  another, 

I  in  case  of  such  a  reception  of  any  of  them. 
They  were,  however,  too  many  and  too 
j  strong.  It  is  the  single  traveler,  and 
after  his  witnesses  are  gone  out  of  reach, 
j  who  is  so  treated. 

I  The  chance  of  it  must  sorely  aggravate 
I  the  jKMialties,  and  qualify  the  triumphs  of 
I  adventurous  travel,  even  now  Avhen  the 
'  character  of  such  adventure  is  so  changed, 

;  and  our  reading  of  men  is  so  much  irn- 
,  proved  as  to  obviate,  in  a  great  degree, 

I  the  folly  of  taking  honorable  men  for 
ini|X)stor8  because  they  surprise  us  with 
new  knowletlge.  We  still  commit  the 
folly  in  the  analogous  cases  of  ex))loration 
into  other  regions  of  nature.  The  first 
witness  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  any 
kind  is  .always  subject  to  insult  from  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  usually  from  society  ;  and,  as 
in  Bruce’s  case,  the  most  trustworthy 
suffer  the  most,  because  honorable  people 
are  unsuspecting,  and  confide  in  the 
w’orld  before  it  occurs  to  them  that  the 
world  does  not  always  reciprocate  the 
confidence.  It  is  a  grave  ch.apter  of  the 
melancholy  old  story  of  mankind’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Its  benefactors;  and  the  most 
pathetic  seat  in  which  that  tale  c:ui  be 
meditated  mu.st  be  in  the  wilds,  hitherto 
impenetrable,  where  the  solitary  traveler, 

I  worn  by  toil,  and  surrounded  by  dangers, 
j  thinks  of  home,  doubting  whether  he 
j  shall  ever  return  there,  and  more  pain- 
,  fully  doubting  whether,  if  he  does,  the 
I  men  of  bis  own  race  and  tongue  will  not 
mock  at  his  claim  to  have  sat  where  he  is 
sitting  now,  and  to  have  seen  what  is  at 
the  moment  spread  before  his  ey'es.  When 
Bruce  leaned  over  the  fountain  of  the 
Abyssinian  Nile,  he  had  no  misgivings  of 
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tho  sort,  for  ho  was  blind  to  his  coming 
fato  of  being  the  warning  of  bis  tribe; 
and  the  party  on  the  ten'ace  at  Petra 
were  securo  in  their  numbers ;  and  the 
old  traditional  Gennan  wIk)  won  his  way 
to  the  sources  of  the  Danube  was  too 
complacent  to  have  any  apprehensions. 
Standing  at  the  fountain,  and  tilling  up 
the  channel  with  his  great  boots,  he  ex¬ 
ulted,  crying  out :  “  How  tljc  nations  will 
wonder  tliat  the  Danube  does  not  coino  !” 
Hut  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  drank  at 
the  source  of  the  Missouri  one  rlay  and  at 
that  of  tho  Oregon  on  another,  they  imiy 
have  asked  one  another  whether  they 
should  be  believed  at  home,  where  these 
rivers  were  conceived  of  as  coining  dow'u 
from  a  region  of  impenetrable  snows,  and 
guarded  below  by  myriads  of  buftalo  and 
of  savages,  which  would  leave  no  white 
man  unt  rampled  or  unscalpcd.  II  umboldt 
and  Honpland  might  have  discussed  the 
same  sort  of  chance  on  the  highest 
Xatund  Bridge  in  the  Cordillera,  or  in 
tho  reekhig,  teeming,  chirruping  forest 
nhere  the  infant  Orinoco  oozed  into  tho 
light.  Hue  and  Gabet  might  have  looked 
round  them  in  the  Land  of  Grass,  and 
wondered  how  many  of  the  strange 
things  they  had  to  tell  would  be  credited 
in  Europe.  Above  all,  "William  Morton, 
Ivmie’s  mend  and  comrade,  must  have 
liimetcii  being  alone  at  the  solemn  moment 
when  he  stood  at  the  margin  of  the  Polar 
Sea.  He  W’as  the  man,  and  tliat  W'as 
surely  the  moment,  most  highly  favored 
of  all,  in  the  whole  course  of  Polar  exi»lo- 
ratiun ;  the  moment  when  the  unfrozen 
sea,  so  long  believed  in,  so  often  sought, 
again  and  again  so  nearly  reached,  was 
surging  at  the  feet  of  the  solitary  stranger, 
and  dashing  against  the  ice-clifls  on  either 
hand,  and  again,  rolling  on  the  far  horizon 
when  seen  from  a  bight  of  five  hundred 
feot ;  and  yet  if  the  doubt  crossed  his 
mind  whether  his  story  would  Imj  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  the  evidence  of  his  senses 
deuieil,  the  glorious  moment  must  have  i 
had  its  own  bitterness,  and  the  nuxed  i 
credulity  and  hard  unbelief  of  ignorance 
might  taint  the  frcslmess  of  even  that 
strand  where  no  human  foot  had  ever  left 
its  print.  It  is  almost  a  question  which 
must  be  worst — to  leave  one’s  tale  untold, 
or  to  have  it  rejected — to  die  in  the  wilds, 
full  of  the  knowledge  so  hardly  gained, 
and  to  bo  so  nselessly  buried  there,  or  to 
return  rejoicing,  bringing  one’s  sheaves, 
and  to  have  them  thrown  away  as  chuft^ 


and  be  told  that  one  lias  never  been  out 
to  the  field  at  all.  Who  has  not  sympa¬ 
thized  with  Mungo  Park’s  agony  hi  drown¬ 
ing,  his  keenest  pang  lieing  tho  thought 
that  he  woidd  never  be  heard  of  more, 
and  that  the  river  would  remain  unknown 
as  if  he  had  never  ti-acketl  it  ?  And  with 
Clapjiorton,  hunimg  to  death  with  fever, 
hut  burning  yet  more  to  tell  at  home  of 
the  great  lake  and  the  fertile  region  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  ?  and  with  Dougkiss, 
the  hale  and  fearless,  the  hringer  of  so 
m;uiy  forest  and  garden  treasures,  the  fine 
fellow  who  hopinl  to  do  so  much  for  us 
yet,  and  who  was  gored  and  tom  like  a 
red  rag,  in  a  bull-trap  in  tlie  Sandwich 
Islands;  or  worse,  murdered  and  thrown 
in  by  an  escaped  convict  ?  And  with 
Franklin  aud  his  comrades,  turning 
southwards  W'ith,  probably,  the  great 
polar  secret  in  their  pcssessiun,  overtaken 
by  want  and  death  in  the  snow  ?  And 
M  ith  Wyburd,  and  Stoddart,  and  Conolly 
— one  murdered  en  route^  an«l  the  other 
two  beheaded  in  a  sordid  nook  of  a  mud 
city  in  Central  Asia,  after  many  months 
of  weary  hojK*  of  relief  and  return,  at  the 
last  moment  kissing  each  other  before 
their  enemies,  and  each  knowing  that  the 
other’s  heart  was  swelling  at  the  thought 
of  the  dumb  departure,  and  of  so  much 
that  could  be  told  being  shoved  under¬ 
ground  never  to  come  forth  again  ?  We 
all  feel  how  bitter  were  such  deaths  ;  hut 
we  can  fancy  that  it  might  he  almost 
worse  to  have  one’s  tidings  rendered  use¬ 
less  in  the  other  way,  not  by  the  death 
of  tlie  narrator,  but  by  the  want  of  life 
in  the  reeeivei's.  The  discoveries  of  tho 
last  half-eentury,  however,  have  dimin¬ 
ished  the  risks  which  we  dare  not  assume 
to  be  quite  over.  A  spirit  so  grave,  so 
scientific,  so  unselfish,  so  sinqtle  and  busi¬ 
ness-like,  has  been  iufused  into  exploratory 
journeying  within  tho  lifetime  of  the 
prince  of  modern  travel,  Humboldt,  that 
It  is  nearly  beyond  the  malice  of  the  su¬ 
perficial  aud  the  ignorant,  who  can  no  lon¬ 
ger  spoil  what  they  can  not  appreciate. 

As  to  the  mere  style  of  narration,  wo 
do  not  know  th.at  there  is,  or  need  be, 
any  great  improvement  on  some  good 
old  travelers;  “Honest  John  Bell,”  for 
one.  Bell  was  no  book-maker ;  and  for 
several  years  after  his  return  to  Scotland, 
(wliere  he  died  in  1 7S0,)  he  amused  his 
friends  with  his  traveler’s  tales  about 
Russia  aud  the  Great  East,  supporting 
his  statements  only  by  the  jottings  of  a 
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note-book  which  he  had  kept  in  his  pock- 1  rest,  b>it  on^ht  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
el  wherever  ho  went.  lie  yielded  to  the  *  jJeasure  of  the  world  to  send  it  to  Coven- 
re(iuest  of  Lord  Granville,  then  Presi^lent  [  try.  At  school,  our  fathers,  and  perhaps 
of  the  Council,  to  commit  his  story  to  i  some  of  ourselves,  w’ore  tnupfht  that  Hor- 
paper,  an«l  let  Dr.  Robertson  revise  it  for  •  noo  was  the  larfjest  island  in  the  world, 
publication.  Dr,  Rol)ertson  committed  '  This,  the  only  thinj;  to  be  said  about  Bor- 
the  task  to  a  friend,  who  asked  his  opi^^  I  neo  then,  was  not  true  ;  but  our  notions 
ion  .about  style  and  inctho<l,  recoiviii"  the  '  of  Australia  were  very  misty.  It  was 
answer:  “Take  Gulliver  tor  your  model, '  only  in  1798  th.at  it  was  discovered  that 
and  you  can  not  go  wroiig.”  Bell’s  tra- ■  any  sen  flowed  between  Van  Diemen’s 
vels  are  the  Gulliver  of  fact ;  and,  so  far,  j  land  and  New-Holland.  Botany  Bay 
are  as  good  as  any  recent  books  of  the  I  was  a  familiar  name  enough ;  but  the 
class ;  but  we  have  a  new  order  of  works  I  rest  of  the  great  Australian  region  w.as 
in  the  scientific  narrations  which  have  '  as  obscure  to  us  as  the  interior  of  Borneo 
been  worthily  supported  from  the  earliest  is  now.  The  interior  of  Asia  and  the  in¬ 
days  of  Humboldt  to  the  Latest  of  Dar- !  terior  of  Africa  were  cloudlands  also, 
win,  Lyell,  Hooker,  Lepsius,  and  the  Po- '  (ieology  was  in  its  infancy  ;  and  men  no 
lar  navigators.  more  dreamed  of  asserting  beforehand 

At  the  opening  of  our  century.  Bell  '  that  there  must  be  steppes  and  high 
was  our  favorite  authority  .about  Russia  table-lands  in  Thibet,  ami  a  great,  w'ell- 
— (and  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  one,  as  watere<l,  fertile  .area  in  the  heart  of  Afiica, 
he  saw  St.  Petersburg  rise  up  from  the  |  than  their  forefathers  thought  of  calcul.at- 
swam]>) — some  glim]>ses  over  the  8top)>t*s  ing  eclipses  before  the  conditions  of  the 
having  been  afforded  by  Karamsin.  Sir  heavenly  bodies  were  discovered.  In 
Robert  Ker  Porter  tohl  us  something  of  those  days  school  children  were  taught 
Sweden,  and  also  of  Russia;  and  Linnams  that  the  Andes  (themselves  rather  a  new 
was  our  sole  authority  for  what  was  do- ,  idea)  were  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
ing  in  Lapland.  Sir  Josej>h  Banks  and  '  world,  unless  it  were  the  IMountains  of 
his  marrator.  Von  Troil,  had  been  to  Ice-  the  IMoon  in  the  center  of  Africa,  w’hich 
land ;  but  they  had  so  little  to  tell,  that  h.ad  not  yet  been  measured,  though  no- 
our  associations  with  the  island  were  still  I  body  doubted  their  existence.  By  de- 
chiefly  eider-down  and  ling,  no  tr.anslation  '  grees,  Europeans  were  creejting  up  into 
existing  of  the  work  of  Olafsen  ami  Povel- j  the  Himalayas — one  in  Nepaul,  .and  an- 
sen.  Von  Troll’s  account  seems,  indeed,  other  near  the  sources  of  the  Five  Riv- 
a  bait  to  draw  the  scientific  traveler  in  '  ers ;  by  degrees,  the  altitude  of  that 
that  direction.  “The  Icelanders,”  he  mighty  r:mgo  became  disclosed;  and 
says,  “  have  nothing  else  but  volcanoes  then  we  had  a  burning  curiosity  to  know 
.and  boiling  fountains,  some  scarlet,  and  !  about  the  prosj)ects  and  the  descent  on 
some  .as  white  as  milk.”  Siberia  was  a  '  the  other  side.  By  degrees  it  came  out 
dre.a«l  region,  shroudeil  in  frost-fogs,  ami  that  there  M’as  not  much  descent  by  the 
supposed  to  be  the  cold  half  of  hell,  where  passes  on  the  northern  side,  but  a  good 
the  damned  were  sent  “to  starve  in  ice.”  i  de.al  more  of  ascent,  so  that  the  central 
Its  horrors  were  infinitely  exaggerated  '  table  land  is  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
when  the  conception  w’.as  made  up  of  the  I  level  of  the  sea.  As  for  Africa,  the 
two  elements  ot  excessive  cold,  rendering  I  IMountains  of  the  Moon  ilwindlcd  as  the 
the  territory  a  desert,  and  of  punishmont '  Himalay.as  had  grown;  and  the  s.andy 
for  jK)litical  offenses  —  .always  the  most  [  deserts  which  in  old  majis  are  marked 
fiercely  avenged.  Of  China,  nothing  was  ;  with  an  ostrich  here  and  a  lion  there,  turn 
known  but  its  te.a,  and  those  items  of  eti-  j  out  to  be  green  valleys,  thronged  with 
<juette  which  made  as  secure  a  ring-fence  !  life,  prodigious  forests,  and  lovely  hills 
round  the  empire  as  a  hedge  of  jirickly  I  sloping  down  to  brimming  rivers,  where 
pear  does  round  a  robber  village  in  Syria. '  millions  of  people  may  live  and  enjoy 
.Lapan  w.as  altogether  closed,  to  the  great  I  themselves,  as  well  as  on  the  Ganges  or 
imlignation  of  Sydney  Smith,  who  pro-  ‘  the  Amazon.  Of  South-America  a  good 
posed  a  general  alliance  of  the  civilized  i  deal  might  have  been  known ;  but  scjirce- 
world  to  compel  the  Jap.anese  to  throw  i  ly  any  attention  was  directed  that  Avay 
open  their  islands.  Sydney  Smith’s  posi- :  till  the  Braganzas  went  to  Brazil,  and 
tion  w'as,  that  no  one  people  had  a  right '  Canning  and  Henry  Clay  interested  Eng- 
to  claim  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  by  all  the  1  land  and  the  United  States  in  the  eman- 
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oipation  of  the  old  Spanish  oolonios ;  and  I 
the  progress  of  geology  indicated  Sooti»-  j 
America  as  a  good  field  of  observation  on  I 
aoconnt  of  its  volcanoes  and  its  beaches. 
As  for  North-America,  all  westward  of' 
the  Alleghanios  was  treated  as  wilderness,  ' 
and  all  westward  of  the  Mis.sissippi  as  ! 
desert',  liaifin's  Bay  was  supposed  to  be  | 
the  limit  of  human  knowledge  to  the  ! 
north ;  and  impracticable  land  and  ice  j 
stretched  over  somewhere  to  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  unless  indeed  there  | 
were  some  foundation  for  the  romance  of  j 
a  Polar  sea,  with  its  arches  of  emerald,  j 
and  its  roseniolored  rainimws,  and  crystal  ! 
grottoes,  and  w'onderful  marine  creatures,  j 
Central  America  tvas  rarely  heard  of,  ex-  j 
oept  as  it  induded  the  narrow  isthniu.s 
which  separated  two  oceans.  The  asso-  i 
ciations  with  the  Pacific  islands  were  those  j 
of  t'-ook’s  Voyages.  Prince  Lee  Boo  i 
stood  representative  for  the  population  of 
tlie  whole  archipelago. 

Where  shall  we  begin  in  reviewing  our 
ains  within  our  own  century?  Shall  it 
c  in  the  tropics  or  at  the  poles?  We 
will  take  the  more  concentrated  view  first. 

Captain  Cook  did  not  know  what  a 
commotion  he  was  creating  when  he  told 
of  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  for  the  fur  of  | 
the  sea-otter.  American  ears  were  rpiick  ' 
in  those  days,  as  they  are  now,  to  intima¬ 
tions  of  commercial  openings ;  and  w'hen  ' 
our  century  opened,  Yankees  and  Itus-  j 
sians  were  coasting  the  western  shores  of  | 
the  Xew  World,  buying  up  sea-otter  skins,  ' 
and  selling  them  to  the  Chinese.  Tin? 
ColumlMa  was  sure  to  become  known  ; 
and  it  was  seen  by  Captain  timy,  an 
American,  in  1792,  and  followed  upwards  j 
for  one  hundred  miles  by  Lieutenant  | 
liroughton,  just  afterwards,  and  subse- 
f)aently  downwards  throughout  its  course  ; 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804.  Before  j 
they  had  set  out,  Imwever,  a  new  region  I 
was  thrown  oj)en  to  otir  curiosity  by  our 
owm  Mackenzie,  who  groped  his  way  from 
Canada  to  the  mysterious  Frozen  Ocean, 
east  of  Behring’s  Slr:iit.s,  and  also  to  the 
Pacific.  The  curtain  drew'  up  on  the  Es- 
quimaux,  and  on  the  traffic  betwoon  our 
North-West  Company  and  the  natives. 
We  arc  shown  the  fleet  of  birch  canoes, 
the  i>ortages,  the  bargaining,  and  drink¬ 
ing,  and  speech-making,  and  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  parties  to  their  hunting  and 
fishing ;  and  we  find  |>regnaut  hints  (d*  the 
misoliief  caused  by  our  previous  ignor¬ 
ance.  While  the  Amoncaus  and  Bus- 


sians  were  carrying  great  cargoes  of  furs 
to  China,  wintering  in  the  Pacific  Islands, 
to  save  loss  of  time,  the  Canada  and  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  cargoes  had  to  cross  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  London,  and  there  await  the  ph*a- 
sure,  and  pay  the  dues,  of  the  EasUindia 
Company  before  they  could  start  for 
China  by  way  of  the  Cai»e  of  Good  lIojK-. 
Mackenzie’s  work  w.as  noticed  in  the  first 
number  of  the  JhJdinbnrgh  JteuieiPy  Octo¬ 
ber,  1802  ;  and  it  may  l>o  regarded  as 
oj)euing  up  the  whole  great  jneture  of  the 
life  of  the  North-Aineriean  Indians,  from 
the  wild  demons  whom  we  demoniacally 
emj)loyed  in  our  American  wars,  to  the 
Esquimaux,  to  whom  we  have  now  sent 
for  the  last  tidings  ol  our  latest  polar  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Our  readers  nee»l  not  be  told  what 
a  spectacle  has  since  been  disclosed  to  ns, 
as  one  band  of  adventurers  after  another 
has  pushed  further  and  further  north,  till 
one  member  of  Kane’s  party  stoisl  alone 
on  a  shore  far  Wyond  the  Frozen  Sea  ol’ 
.Mackenzie,  on  the  beach  of  the  tinfrozen 
Pol.ar  Sea.  We  know  of  a  vast  north¬ 
ern  archi|K*lago  which  our  fathers  never 
dreamed  of;  we  have  witnessed  the  junc- 
'  tion  of  various  discoveries  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  the  continental  coast. 
The  North-West  passage — the  dream  of 
centuries,  has  been  uccomplisluHi  before 
o«ir  eyes.  Our  science*  is  the  richer  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  ;  our  humuu  and  national  self- 
rt'spect  is  raitw-cl  even  more  by  the  m>ble 
spirit  shown  in  the  whole  jiroceKS  of  re¬ 
search  than  by  the  glory  of  being  able  to 
extend  our  maps  to  the  |)ole.  It  was  an 
American  who  attaine*!  the  higliest  lati¬ 
tude  ;  and  they  w'ere  British  who  opene<l 
the  North-west  pa.ssage :  and  this  is  all 
well,  a.s  the  tw'o  nations  have  been  bro¬ 
therly  in  this  pursuit.  We  have  gained 
much  in  the  imagery  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  enlargement  which  new  wealth  of  that 
kind  makes  in  our  elastic  faculties.  We 
h.ave  pleasures  which  our  fathers  never 
enjoy^  in  our  familiarity  with  those  seas, 
now  surging  noisy  with  clattering  and 
crashing  ice,  and  now  level  as  a  floor,  and 
still  ns  sleep,  ‘except  for  the  dreain-like 
mo.anings  of  the  imprisoned  winds,  start¬ 
ling  the  traveler  in  the  starlight  like  the 
lament  of  underground  ghosts.  Every 
child  who  has  devoured  the  polar  voyages 
of  our  time,  or  seen  the  panoramas  of 
their  scenery,  has  within  him  a  picture- 
gallery  of  snow-fields,  and  ice-fields,  of‘ 
bergs  built  up  of  gems,  and  skies  woven 
out  of  rainbows,  and  of  the  aurora  borealis 
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and  the  rolling  planets,  looking  like  new 
heavens  over-hanging  a  new  earth.  Caj>- 
tain  }*arry  gave  us  some  SpitziKjrgen 
scenery,  too ;  and  we  have  found  that 
Russian  luerehants  now  live  for  lifteen  or 
twenty  years  together  in  that  desolate 
place,  which,  to  the  readers  of  ISnmlford 
and  Merton,  has  always  ai»j)earod  only  a 
living  grave  for  four  shipwrecked  sailors. 
Fine  marble,  good  coal,  fdeiity  of  fish  .and 
whale-oil,  brighten  up  the  ol<l-fa.shioned 
idea  of  Spitsbergen.  Iceland  is,  in  com- 
arison,  too  mild  ami  mo<lerate  a  place  to 
e  worth  much  notice ;  but  Mackenzie, 
Hooker,  and  Holland,  and  subsequent  visi¬ 
tors,  have  told  us  all  about  the  scarlet  .and 
milky  fountains,  and  much  .about  the  past 
literature  and  possible  trade  of  the  island. 
We  hear  now  of  factories  and  shipping, 
and  of  ex|»ort3  of  wool,  and  of  stilphur,  be¬ 
sides  the  fishy  products  and  eider-down  of 
the  latitude ;  and  we  have  learned  to  re¬ 
gard  with  respwt  an  ancient  C'hristian 
community  which  has  reared  a  series  of 
scholars,  from  the  erudite  m<»nk,  who 
wrote  history  in  the  twelfth  century,  to 
e-visting  corresjMmdents  of  le.arned  s<K‘ie- 
ties.  Our  notion  of  Iceland  is  decidedly 
altered. 

It  is  of  some  conserpiencc  to  the  politics 
of  Kurope  that  Lapland  is  now  open  to 
travel.  VV'heii  w’c  were  young  there  were 
8tereot}’|ted  representations  of  reindeer, 
and  of  the  little  |M‘ople  of  Lapland,  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Within  a  few  years 
the  Scandinavian  peninsul.-i,  and  t*specially 
the  northern  ])aits,  have  been  abundantly 
resorted  to  by  geologists  and  mineralo¬ 
gists,  by  sjK>rt8nien,  by  merchants,  and  by 
Beckers  (d  the  picturesque ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  curtain  is  lifted  up  there,  too, 
and  Russian  intrigue  is  revealed  in  the 
north-east  of  us  as  in  the  furthest 
west.  It  was  duringtho  warth.at  we  first 
became  aware  how  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
dissatisfied  with  his  maritime  outlet  by  the 
R.'iltic,  was|irovidinghimself  witli  another, 
fully  commanding  our  islands.  How,  in 
1852,  he  depriveil  the  Laplanders  and 
their  deer  of  their  grazing-ground  on  the 
frontier,  and  how  he  was  ste.aling  round 
the  point,  and  prei»aring  to  .annex  the 
Varangcr  fiord  and  the  Norwt'gian  fort  of 
Vardohus,  under  the  naino  of  a  fishing- 
station  ;  and  how  the  Rn.ssian  maps  were 
altererl  so  as  to  place  Vardohus  .at  the 
mouth  of  the  V'aranger  fiord,  instead  of 
nine  Norwegiaji  miles  away ;  and  how  this 
encroachment  was  taken  up  in  the  Nor¬ 


wegian  Parliament,  and  how  far  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  cause,  or  at  least 
the  stimulus  of  our  treaty  of  alliance,  of¬ 
fensive  and  d((fcnsive,  with  Sweden  and 
Norw.ay,  in  1855,  our  readers  are  .all 
probably  aware :  but  it  may  not  have 
struck  them  th.at  this  timely  chock  on 
Russian  encroachment  at  one  important 
extremity  of  the  etnpiro  is  owing  to  mod¬ 
em  travel,  which  has  opened  the  whole 
scenery,  with  all  its  stirring  Interests,  to 
the  g:ize  of  all  the  world.  We  have  not 
only  the  facts  of  the  Russian  policy  pl!vc<al 
within  our  ken,  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  by  the  ]>eople  most 
concerned.  When  the  “  Oxonian  in  Nor¬ 
way”  was  at  Wadsoe,  in  1853,  a  grave 
little  Fin  gave  him  tlie  |)olitical  intelli¬ 
gence  in  this  form : 

“  The  Czar  sent  to  the  King  of  Swe<len  to 
pive  notice  that  he  meant  to  annex  Sweden  and 
Norway  to  Russia,  and  that  there  was  no  use  in 
opposing  the  scheme.  Kinp  Oscar,  in  a  preat 
fright  applied  to  Ouecn  Victoria ;  and  she  sent 
to  warn  the  Czar  against  attempting  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  The  Czar  wanted  to  fight  the  llrit- 
ish  immediately;  hut  Queen  Victoria  said  it 
would  suit  her  better  the  next  year.  Nicholas, 
in  a  rage,  sent  her  a  sack  of  harley,  saying  that 
there  were  more  grains  than  she  could  count, 
hut  not  more  than  he  would  send  soldiiiN 
against  her ;  and  if  they  were  not  enough,  he 
had  ready  as  many  more.  Queen  Victoria  .sent 
Nicholas  a  peppercorn,  and  hade  him  put  it  in 
his  mouth ;  and  this  was  her  mosage  with  it : 
‘  My  nrnjy  is  small,  and  so  i.s  this  peppercorn  ; 
hut  this  com  hites  shar|) ;  so  my  army  will  he 
sharp — much  shari)cr  than  you  will  like.’  So 
the  Czar  put  oif  fighting  for  auotber  year.” 

Thtis  is  history  born  under  I.4ip  tents, 
much  in  tho  same  way  that  nil  our  old 
bistorios  were  generated,  no  doubt.  Atul 
thus  <loes  the  lightest  and  most  amusing 
travel  of  holiday-men  serve  goo<l  political 
purposes  when  a  |K>wer  like  Russia  is 
traveling  in  another  fashion,  all  over  the 
globe,  to  find  some  rivor-moutb,  some 
bay  of  nil  inland  sen,  some  fountain  in  the 
ilesert,  some  spur  of  n  mountain,  or  some 
warm  fissure  in  a  bleak  table-land,  when- 
she  can  make  an  unobserved  settlement, 
and  create  a  center  of  future  operations. 
Her  greatt'st  obstacle  in  this  department 
of  her  policy  is  the  ple.asure-seeking  tour¬ 
ist.  Tho  sportsm.-ui  with  his  ro«l  and  gnu, 
is  the  liest  of  explorers;  unless  it  be  tin- 
-Vmericnii  author,  who  has  adopted  travel, 
and  the  description  of  it,  as  a  profession. 
These  men  make  u  iMjiut  of  going  where 
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few  or  none  have  gone  before  ;  and  they 
are  therefore  our  earliest  informants  of 
Russian  settlements,  and  detectors  of  the 
tricks  in  Russian  map-making.  They,  in 
the  political  service  they  render  to  all 
Europe  in  this  way,  (to  say  nothing  of  Asia 
.and  America,)  exemplify  some  of  the 
gains  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  travel 
in  the  nineteenth  centiny.  The  best 
travelers  of  this  class  that  our  age  sup¬ 
plies  are  the  Americans.  Stej)hens  was 
a  capital  S{>ecimen,  uniting  courage,  dili¬ 
gence,  and  perseverance  as  an  explorer, 
to  the  quick  and  humorous  observation, 
the  unflagging  spirits,  and  admirable  nar¬ 
rative  style  which  are  the  appropri.ate  ac¬ 
complishments  of  his  class.  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville  is  of  a  lower  order,  but  infinitely 
amusing ;  and  he  tells  us  ex.actly  whjit  we 
should  hear  from  no  body  else.  The  cur¬ 
sory  traveler,  par  excellence^  at  ])resent, 
is  Ikayard  Taylor,  who  seems  to  intend  to 
give  us  the  whole  world  unthin  a  few 
years,  in  his  rapid  style  of  description, 
lie  would  come  m  appropriately  at  many 
points  of  our  new  annexations  of  known 
territory ;  and  in  this  place  we  may  say 
that  his  latest  work  on  “  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  ”  gives  the  scenery  of  a  Lapland 
winter  to  perfection,  lliose  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  an  insane  fondness  for 
voyages  and  travels,  and  have  therefore 
devoured  almost  every  modem  book  in 
that  department  of  authorship,  can  no 
where  point  to  descriptions  of  arctic  d.ays 
and  nights  which  convey  any  thing  like 
the  impression  inefifaceably  stamped  on 
the  reader’s  imagination  bv  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor’s  narrative  of  his  audacious  trespasses 
()n  the  domains  of  the  Frost-gods,  in  the 
sacred  season  of  wintry  silence.  lie  did 
not  deserve  to  come  back  again  ;  but  he 
is  probably  by  this  time  somewhere  under 
the  Lino ;  and,  if  he  does  not  ride  his 
hobby  too  hard,  he  may  obtain  much 
pleiisure  and  profit  for  himself,  and  do  the 
M’orld  substantial  service  by  disclosing 
many  an  nntrodden  region  yet. 

The  next  step  seems  to  be  into  Siberia. 
Our  imagery  there  was  very  meager  till 
lately.  Cochrane’s  pilgrimage  did  not 
give  us  much  beyond  a  mere  pedestrian 
track.  Baron  AVrangel,  living  on  the 
polar  ice  for  fifty-eight  days,  searching  for 
a  continent  which  never  appeared,  enlisted 
(mr  sympathy  nearly  forty  years  ago ;  and 
we  next  hoartl  of  him  as  tossing  about  in 
an  open  sea  on  a  fragment  of  ice,  near 
Behring’s  Straits,  without  food  or  shelter. 
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and  at  the  mercy  of  currents  which  floated 
him  to  and  fro,  in  dreary  suspense,  till  one 
flung  him  ashore,  nearly  dead  from  cold 
and  hunger.  He  told  us  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  sj)cctacle  which  has  carried  geolo¬ 
gists  to  the  North  of  Sibcri.a,  in  the  full 
mosquito  se.ason,  to  see  the  remains  of 
elej)hants,  and  other  mighty  strangers 
from  another  clime,  not  their  skeletons, 
but  their  full  fleshy'  forms,  embedded  in 
ice  below  the  depths  which  the  sun  can 
soften  during  the  short  arctic  summer. 
He  told  us  of  moss  growing  a  few  inches 
above  the  eternal  ice;  of  stunted  shrubs; 
of  reindeer  on  land,  and  morse  and  seal 
off  the  shore  ;  of  fishy'  l.akes  and  swamps 
breeding  fevers  and  mosquitoes.  From 
Pallas  we  heard  of  the  rhinoceros  ice- 
buried  so  far  from  home  ;  and  of  interior 
forests  and  lakes,  and  the  cliffs  Avhich 
overhang  the  awful  Lake  Baikal  in  one 
place  ;  while,  at  another,  the  fur-lx^aring 
animals  come  over  the  plain  to  its  margin, 
—  the  lynxc*8,  ounces,  sables,  martens, 
which  .appear  trooping  among  the  wild- 
go.ats,  bears,  wolves,  and  elks.  These, 
jiml  forests  where  the  winds  ]»ass  among 
the  pines  as  over  a  thousand  fairy  harps, 
.and  where  nothing  else  is  heard  but  the 
sn.ap  of  an  old  tree  umler  its  snow-burden, 
and  dreary  mines  where  men  work  in 
chains,  u'erc  nearly  all  our  ideas  of  Sibe- 
ri.a,  unless  we  bclieve<l  in  the  scenery  of 
Madame  Cottin’s  Elizabeth.  Now'  we 
have  become  famili.ar  with  the  residences 
of  the  exiles,  .and  theroad  side  views  from 
end  to  end  ;  and  the  horroj*8  diminish  with 
the  mystery.  We  know  from  the  naian- 
tive  of  lady'  exiles  {JlevelafiotiA  of  »Vi- 
beria,)  what  life  at  Berezov  is  like,  though 
the  writers  may  not  inform  us  why  they 
were  sent  there.  The  towns  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  where  the  exiles,  gcner.ally'  live  free 
and  unmolested,  .and  enjoying  such  solace 
.as  they  can  crc.ate  for  themselves,  or  ac¬ 
cept  from  others,  are  much  like  towns 
every  where  else,  with  more  dissipation, 
champagne,  gaming,  idleness,  and  ennui 
than  most,  but  with  none  of  the  physical 
torture  and  imprisonment  that  afflicted 
our  imaginations  before  the  country  w.as 
opened  to  observation.  We  know  the 
colonies  of  exiles  now,  .and  the  re.al  case 
of  those  who  work  in  the  mines ;  and  .as 
for  the  road  scenery,  it  is  .almost  hack¬ 
neyed — the  woods,  the  steppe,  the  salt 
lakes  and  fresh  rivers,  the  hosts  of  the  post- 
house,  and  the  robbers  of  the  road.  Till 
a  few  months  ago,  however,  wo  could 
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flcarcdy  form  any  ilistiiict  conception  of  • 
Central  Siberia,  with  it$  peculiar  plienome- . 
na.  Faint  traces  remain  of  tlie  tiassage 
of  a  CLri.stian  missionary  or  two  by  that 
route  to  Cliina,  under  the  hardships  of  tlie 
old  caravan  traveling ;  but  Air,  Atkinson, 
wlio  lias  disclosed  this  region  to  us,  is  pro¬ 
bably  right  in  believing  that  he  has  ex¬ 
plored  mountains  and  plains  never  before 
visited  by  an  Eurojiean.  We  know  a  v.ast  ■ 
deal  now  about  Central  Siberi.a,  though  j 
nothing  w.a.s  further  from  the  traveler’s  | 
intention  when  he  was  hunting,  shooting,  j 
painting,  riding  like  a  centaur,  wrestling  | 
with  dangera  like  a  modern  Hercules,  and  ! 
treating  tlie  natives  as  an  English  gentle- , 
man  sliould.  It  is  e.asy  to  criticise  the  | 
book.*  It  is  a  heap  of  fragments,  thrown  | 
together  with  far  too  little  pains  to  dis- 1 
tingiiish  various  exneilitions,  and  to  give  ; 
the  dates  of  any.  The  style  is  iiidescriba-  j 
bly  bad  for  its  dcsultoriuess,  and  some- 1 
times  even  for  grammar.  But  we  have  ' 
really  no  right  to  criticise  in  this  case.  It ' 
is  looking  a  gift,  horse  in  the  mouth.  Air.  ! 
Atkinson  declares  himself  to  be  no  writer,  j 
and  to  have  made  no  jireiiarations  fur  i 
publishing.  Some  body  had  convinced  him  | 
that  he  had  something  to  tell  which  we  , 
want  verv  much  to  know,  and  he  gave  us  I 
the  be.st  lie  had.  A  very  little  care  on  ' 
the  part  of  some  friend  might  have  sorted  | 
the  jiaragraphs,  or  the  clauses  of  the  same  | 
paragrapli,  so  :i.s  to  give  something  like  | 
connection  to  the  narrative ;  and  a  good  i 
supply  of  dates  is  urgently  needed — not 
only  the  years,  but  the  months  or  seasons, 
without  which  the  signiticance  of  many 
plienomena — as  of  storms,  droughts,  crojis, 
and  dearth — is  lost.  Hut,  after  all,  there 
is  not  a  reader  of  the  book,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  8.ay,  who  does  not  entertain  a  cor¬ 
dial  admiration  of  the  writer,  from  first  to 
last.  His  seven  ye.ar8  of  open-air  life — 
most  of  his  time,  when  not  occupied  with 
p.ainting,  being  spent  on  horseback — are 
heartily  refreshing  to  us  home-stayers,  w’ho 
are  far  too  industrious  and  anxious  to  de¬ 
serve  or  hojie  for  his  health  of  body  and  j 
mind.  Ills  descrijitions  of  all  kinds  of 
objects  are  at  first  sight  unpromising,  from  | 
their  roughness,  mc.agerness,  and  singular  I 
urtIcBsness  ;  but  they  turn  out  admirable 
in  the  long  run.  They  are  like  copies  j 
from  his  rough  sketches — mere  jottings  of  j 
blue  here,  red  there,  three  greens  somc- 
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where  else ;  a  peak,  a  curve,  a  blot  of 
shadow,  live  ranges  of  summits,  aud  so 
on  ;  but  the  result  is  a  remarkably  clear 
image  deposited  at  last.  In  the  seven 
years  he  traveled  39,500  English  mileir, 
plunging  into  Alongolia  .at  one  time,  and 
scaling  the  precipices  of  the  Altai  Aloun- 
tains  at  another ;  standing  a  siege  of  wolves 
for  a  whole  night  occasionally',  and  escap¬ 
ing  from  pillage  and  slavery  many  another 
time  by  sagacity,  coolness,  bold  defiance 
of  traitors,  and  genial  trust  in  the  faithful 
among  his  hosts  and  guides.  The  volume 
is  rich  in  illustrations,  many  of  which  arc 
beautiful.  They  insjdre  a  keen  curiosity 
.about  the  author’s  sketches,  of  which  he 
brought  home  five  jiundred  and  sixty. 
A\Tiere  are  they  ?  AVhen  are  we  to  have 
the  benefit  of  them  ?  Alany  of  them  are 
for  the  Czar,  it  is  clear,  but  surely  the  rest 
of  the  world  may  h.ave  copies. 

Air.  Atkinson  discloses  prospects  of 
great  wealth  for  Russia,  and  therefore  for 
the  nations  M'hioh  trade  with  Russia,  in 
the  neglected  regions  which  he  explored. 
We  saw  enough  at  the  (treat  Exhibition 
to  be  aware  that  prodigious  mineral  trea¬ 
sures  exist  in  the  Czar’s  dominions:  and 
now  we  know  that  it  is  only  the  e.\trenie 
mismanagement  and  gross  corruption 
attendant  on  Russian  administration  every 
where  which  intercepts  an  incalculable 
amount  of  wealth  at  the  threshold  of  the 
mines  and  cmarries,  and  wastes  no  less 
upon  the  roa«l,  and  filches  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  before  it  is  brought  to 
the  Emperor.  The  materials  of  a  v.ast 
commerce  are  stored  up  in  the  region 
where  our  artist-hero  dared  the  storm- 
kings  and  the  chiefs  of  banditti  in  their 
fastnesses.  Here  are  specinicus  of  life 
among  the  Kirghls,  and  of  steppe  scen¬ 
ery  : 

“  About  half-past  three  o’clock  we  stopped  on 
the*  bank  of  a  large  river,  now  dry,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  deep  holes.  In  April  and 
May,  when  the  snow  is  melting  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  it  i.s  a  majestic  stream,  more  than  a  verst 
broad,  washing  out  holes  in  the  steppe,  in  some 
places  twenty  and  thirty  feet  deep,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  every  thing  away  in  its  course.  Here  we 
ate  our  dinner,  during  which  I  pointed  out  to 
our  guide  a  small  column  of  white  smoke, 
evidently  a  very  great  distance  off,  which  I  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  a  Kirghis  aoul ;  but  he  a.ssured 
me  that  there  was  no  encampments  in  that 
direction,  and  that  the  smoke  proceeded  from 
the  reeds  burning  on  the  shores  of  Kor  Zai.san. 
Our  dinner  was  soon  finished,  and  we  traveled 
straight  towards  the  smoke,  sometimes  over  rich 
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pn  stared,  at  others  over  pravel  and  stones,  on 
which  there  was  little  vegetation.  After  riding 
two  hours,  we  were  near  enough  to  see  that  the 
steppe  was  on  fire,  and  not  the  reeds.  Our 
route  had  l)een  along  the  foot  of  some  low 
grassy  hills  for  many  versts,  where  our  guide 
expected  to  find  an  encampment.  We  discover- 
ihI  the  place,  but  the  Kirgliis  had  left  some  days 
before.  One  of  the  Cossacks  dashed  off  up  the 
hill,  riding  along  the  summit  a  short  distimee, 
and  then  returned,  saying  that  he  had  seen  a 
single  yourt,  and  that  we  should  not  find  an¬ 
other  for  thirty  or  forty  versts.  Our  horses 
were  turned  up  the  hill,  and  we  soon  gained 
the  summit,  near  a  fine  old  tomb:  the  cresis  of 
these  hills  are  studded  with  them,  and  some  are 
of  great  antiquity.  From  this  elevated  po.sitiou  | 
1  observed  tliat  the  fire  was  spreading  fast  over 
the  steppe.  Just  at  dark  we  reached  the  yourt,  \ 
and  found  it  a  poor  miserable  place,  iu  which  j 
were  a  dirty  Kirghis  woman  and  four  young 
children,  three  of  whom  were  very  ill.  She 
added  fuel  to  her  fire,  and  made  our  kettle  boil ; 
in  return  I  made  tea  for  herself  and  the  child¬ 
ren  ;  the  latter  were  Iving  on  a  voiloek,  cover¬ 
ed  up  with  skins.  iVhen  tlte  woman  gave 
them  the  tea,  I  saw  that  they  had  not  a  rag  of 
clothing  to  cover  their  little  bodies.  No  one 
•■an  conceive  the  wretchedness  of  some  of  these 
people,  and  more  especially  the  females.  The 
only  part  of  this  woman’s  garments  which  in- 
<licated  her  sex,  was  a  piece  of  dirty  cotton 
thrown  over  her  head,  forming  a  cap.  She  had 
on  a  pair  of  old  leathern  trhimbar,  (wide  trow- 
hvTs,)  boots  with  very  high  heels,  and  an  old 
'•hcep-skiu  coat,  with  many  rents  in  it,  proving 
beyond  all  question  that  she  had  not  a  rag  of  I 
under-clothing.  This  poor  creature  and  a  man  1 
had  been  left  with  the  sick  children — the  aoii?  \ 
having  been  moved  to  fresh  pastures,  many 
versts  distant. 

“  While  sitting  drinking  my  tea,  I  couhl  see 
on  the  steppe  the  rellection  of  the  fire,  which 
was  advancing  very  fast ;  and  as  we  were  not 
more  than  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  old 
tomb  on  tlie  hill,  I  determined  to  go  there, 
whence  the  whole  extent  of  the  conflagration 
could  be  seen.  Three  of  my  people  accompani- 
e<l  me,  and  when  we  reached  our  destination, 
what  a  scene  was  presente«i  to  us  1  The  tire 
was  still  about  ten  verst.s  to  the  east,  but  it  was 
traveling  directly  west  and  along  our  track,  ex¬ 
tending  in  breadth  across  the  steppe,  probably 
twenty-five  or  thirty  versts.  The  flames  ran 


along  the  ground,  licking  up  the  long  grass 
with  their  forked  tongues  with  great  rapidity, 
making  tremendous  glare.  We  remained  more 
than  an  hour  looking  upon  this  sublime  and 
awful  scene,  and  then  returned  to  our  lodging. 
I  .sat  up  in  the  yourt  a  long  time,  watching  the 
woman  feed  the  fire  with  dwarf  bushes  and 
camel’s  dung — she  might  have  been  taken  for 
a  witch  blowing  up  a  tire  fur  some  unholy  rite. 
Strange  and  dirty  as  this  place  was,  I  wrapped 
myself  up  in  my  cloak,  and  slept  soundly. 

“  Almost  immediately  we  arrived  at  the  aoul 
a  sheep  was  killed  ;  two  Kirghis  set  about  dre.ss- 
ing  it,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  it  was 
cut  to  pieces,  put  into  a  large  iron  caldron 
covered  with  a  wooden  lid,  and  placed  over  a 
fire  made  in  the  ground :  a  boy  was  constantly 
employed  putting  small  quantities  of  wood  un¬ 
der  the  iron  vessel  to  keep  up  a  blaze.  The 
men  who  had  dressed  the  sheep  took  their  stand 
beside  the  seething  pot,  each  having  a  wooden 
ladle,  and  occasionally  lifting  up  the  lid  to  skim 
\  tho  boiling  mess.  The  C'os.sacks  dined  witli  the 
i  Kirghis  ;  1  did  not,  having  se<‘n  tho  entrails  put 
!  into  the  pan  after  undergoiug  but  a  very  slight 
purification.  This  induced  me  to  order  tea, 
which  I  knew  would  be  clean.  I  did  not  even 
enter  the  yourt  during  dinner.” — Pp.  254- 
267. 

Traces  of  advanced  civilization  indi- 
c.atc  that  there  is  nothing  iu  the  natural 
!  features  of  Central  Asia  to  prevent  its  be- 
I  ing  the  abode  of  industry,  the  arts,  know- 
!  ledge,  and  enjoyment ;  and  if  the  products 
seen  and  de-scrilmd  by  Mr.  Atkinson  were 
made  the  foundation  of  an  honest  and 
open  trade,  a  great  ultimate  destiny  might 
I  prove  to  be  in  store  for  Asiatic  peoples. 

I  Even  if  the  prophecy  of  greatness  moving 
i  westwai’ds  be  still  reverenced,  the  turn  of 
Central  Asia  must  come  again.  Seeing 
what  we  do  of  the  kindling  up  of  tho 
great  American  continent,  the  settlement 
of  the  Pacific,  the  development  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  arriv.al  of  the  day  for  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  China,  and  the  growing  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  wo 
can  not  say  what  m.ay  bo  tlte  limit  of  the 
development  of  Oriental  countries,  cer¬ 
tainly  richer  than  we  yet  know. 
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This  volume  contains  poetry  of  a  high 
order.  The  Farrier's  J)auyhter  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  ballad  poetry,  that  will  probably 
live,  like  numbers  of  its  ehiss  that  might 
be  named.  The  volume  is  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  poetry,  much  almve  the  or- 
•lin.ary  current  of  volumes  similar  in  some 
[•articulars.  Philosophy  and  jioetry  do 
not  always  agree.  Poetry  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  daily  and  heart  life.  When 
.loshua  said,  “Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
<iibeon,  ami  thou  Moon  upon  the  valley 
of  Aj.alon,”  he  spoke  the  language  of 
poetry  and  truth ;  he  did  not  use  the 
words  of  science  and  truth.  There  may 
be  therefore  two  truths  on  one  subject. 
.Toshua’s  truth  is  th.at  of  poetry  still,  if 
Mr.  Matson  be  correct  in  a  short  poetii 
on  Niyht,  one  of  those  noems  we  some¬ 
times  meet  tlmt  are  snorter  than  we 
(^ould  wish : 

“  And  mm  the  hand  of  darkness,  drawing  hack 
The  curtain  of  tiie  daylight  from  the  skies, 
Kevealcth  all  the  hidden  wealth  of  Heaven  ; 
Unnuniltered  orbs  and  worlds  in  myriads 
rolled 

On  wnrhls,  profuseness  of  creative  skill ! 

Here  belted  great  Orion  grasps  Ids  sword, 
Like  one  who  g<)eth  forth  equipped  for  war, 
And  flings  defiance  to  the  Western  skies ; 
And  here,  the  sister  Pleiades,  glimmering  sa<l, 
As  thongh  in  grief  for  one  forever  lost 
To  all  their  number,  shine,  how  like  a  group 
Of  angels,  weeping  o'er  an  angel’s  fall ; 

And  here  the  Boreal  Crown  in  splendor 
gleams, 

A  diadem  upon  the  brow  of  Night ; 

And  countless  more  in  glory  stand  displayed, 
Princes  and  kings  of  light,  that  round  the 
Moon, 

Pale  Queen  of  Heaven,  their  silent  homage 
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Like  youths  attendant  in  a  maiden’s  train.” 


•  Poems.  By  William  Tidd  Matson.  London: 
( rroombridge  and  Sons.  1  vol.  pp.  488. 


!  Mr.  Mntson  writes  the  language  of  na- 
j  ture,  and  therefore  of  poetry — only,  we 
think  that  he  docs  not  deal  fairly  with 
our  pretty  “  seven  stars,”  by  far  the  most 
1  beautiful  and  most  interesting  of  our 
1  northcra  constellations,  that  come  to  us 
I  so  lovingly  in  spring  time,  with  all  the 
j  buds  and  flowers,  and  are  only  made  sad 
I  by  scattered  leaves.  It  is  curious  that 
!  the  Pleiades  have  alw.ays  been  called  the 
j  seven  stai's.  They  will  never  be  known 
1  as  the  six  stars — yet,  there  are  only  now 
,  six  visible.  There  never  were  more  than 
I  six  visible  within  the  historic  period, 
i  There  W'ere  seven — seven  beautiful  prin- 
I  cesses,  seven  good  sisters,  the  daughters 
of  Atlas  ami  Pleiade.  There  was  Maia — 
she  brought  in  May,  of  course  ;  and  Elec- 
tr.a,  w'ho  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  summer’s  lightnings,  but  it  is  not 
probable  either,  for  she  w.as  such  a  kind 
!  girl  —  that  she  could  not  have  handled 
them  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  name  them  all. 
They  decided  upon  becoming  nuns  and 
lighting  the  w'orld — but  one  of  them  re¬ 
pented  ;  exhibited  a  human  heart,  by 
marrying  a  mortal,  and  is  not  lost.  She 
is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  who  was 
really  found.  Apply  a  powerful  tele- 
scojie  to  the  seven  stars,  and  see  what 
“  a  glorious  sight  appears  to  our  admir¬ 
ing  eyes.”  They  are  no  more  six — they 
are  sixty,  or  seventy,  or  a  hundred,  or 
you  can  not  count  that  cluster  of  worlds. 
Poetically  they  may  be  the  descendants 
of  that  married  Pleiade.  How  beautiful 
they  are  !  And  the  (lerman  astronomer’s 
thought  that  there  among  them  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  all  systems — the  grand  sun  around 
which  all  suns  and  all  systems  center  and 
roll,  “  the  heaven  of  heavens,”  throws  in¬ 
sensibly  a  liread  solemnity  over  the  soul 
of  the  star-gazer :  for  it  might  be  so. 
The  idea  may  be  truth. 
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]Mr.  Miitson’s  verses  have  much  natural 
feeling  in  them,  as  Gone  Away  will  show 
our  readere : 

“  For  thou  art  gone  away  ;  and  wild  and 
strange 

The  thought  of  absence  clingeth  close  in 
pain, 

And  the  smooth  tide  of  life  doth  turn  and 
change,  , 

Rolled  like  a  river  upward  from  the  main ; 
Dark  shadows  haunt  the  chamber  of  the 
brain. 

Wild  dreams  intrude  upon  my  lonely  rest, 

For  thou  art  gone  aw.ayl  Come  back  again, 

O  child  of  light !  and  shelter  in  my  breast ; 
Come  back  to  love  and  me,  thou  brightest 
‘and  thou  best ! 

“  I>ast  night  I  thought  I  saw  thee  in  my  sleep, 

\  Thine  eye  drooped  languid  with  the  touch  of 

woe, 

Thj’  check  was  prest  to  mine,  and  thou  didst 
weep ; 

I  heard  thee  speak  :  ‘  No,  no,  thou  must  not 
r  go! 

•  A  little  longer  linger  here  below  ; 

A  little  longer  linger,  live  and  lore  ; 

;  A  little  longer  dally  with  the  foe ; 

Oh  1  stay  1  suspen<l  awhile  thy  flight  above ; 
And  shelter  still  tliine  own,  tliy  bosom’s  ncst- 
''  ling  dove !’ 

**  Twas  but  a  dream,  for  thou  art  far  away ; 

Oh !  would  that  I  were  there  or  thou  wert 
here ! 

That  1  might  dote  upon  thine  eyes,  or  play 
With  thy  luxuriant  hair,  and  feel  thee  near  I  : 
^  Oh  1  that  I  might  curbrace  thee,  and  the  dear 
Iin{>etuous  love  [lour  out  in  eager  kiss 
Upon  thy  lips!  Vain  hope,  that  doth  appear 
Too  like  a  mockery  of  the  void  that  is  I 
Come  back,  come' back  again,  and  crown  the 
cup  of  bliss !” 

Millions  of  the  pnrted  and  the  wearying 
have  said  the  same  :  j 

f  -  I  ,  . 

“  Last  night,  I  thought  I  saw  thee  in  my  j 
sleep,  and  awakened  to  say,  in  the  hideousness 
of  disappointment :  | 

“  Oh  1  would  that  I  were  tlicre,  or  thou  wert 
here !  .  ‘  '  | 

Life  of  partings,' it  must  be  so  in  thee.” 

■III'.  .1'  -  j 

,  Uow'tivor,  to  all  this  is  not  a  life  of  part- 

y\:r  '’m,  lij'*!?'  in*  ~  1***1  >  *1 

ij-  ,1 -Mu'  I  :!;  1  .  .  -f.  ..'i  * 
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ings  :  to  many  it  is  a  life  of  Paradise  ;  un¬ 
less  this  author  has  read  wrongly  in  the 
gre.Tt  book  of  experience.  The  address 
To  my  Wife,  is  not  a  very  good  s])ccimcn 
of  3Ir.  jM.atson’s  poetry.  It  is  only  the 
reverse  of  Gone  Away. 


“  It  is  a  bright  and  golden  August  morn. 

The  lark  is  singing  in  the  unclouded  sky. 

And  on  the  slopes  the  sheaves  of  pih*d  corn 
Noii  to  the  breeze  that  wanders  idly  by  ; 

All  things  around  us  are  alive  with  joy. 

And  joy  is  bounding  in  this  heart  of  miiK>, 
For  ’tis  thy  birthday,  Emma,  and  I  try, 

As  is  my  wont,  in  votive  wreath  to  twine 
Of  Fancy’s  flowerets,  culled  in  realms  of  song 
divine. 

“  As  fair  a  morning  brightened  over  the  scene 
That  sweet  spring-time,  and  trees  were  bud¬ 
ding  forth. 

Robed  in  a  livery  of  infant  green. 

And  the  March  wind  came  whistling  from 
the  north. 

And  tlio  clear  song  of  reawakened  Earth 
Told  of  Uic  Winter  post,  when  first  with 
thee 

Amid  the  fields  I  strolled;  my  heart  gave 
birth 

To  new  and  strange  emotions;  flower  and 
tree,  ' 

And  bird  and  sunshine,  seemed  to  sing  of 
love  to  mo.  ,i 

“  Some  thirty  happy  moons  have  waned  since 
then. 

And  yet  it  seems  as  ’twere  but  yesterday  ; 

So  few  of  cares  have  pressed  upon  my  brain. 
So  many  lieauties  brijriitened  round  my  way. 
Making  the  months  one  long  perpetual  May, 
Since  I  have  called  thee  by  the  name  of  wife ; 
For  thou  lukst  cast  a  warmer,  gentler  ray 
Upon  my  path,  with  love  and  rapture  rife, 
Making  for  me  indeed  a  Paradise  of  Life.” 

The  parting  will  come  in  years,  ami  life 
will  be  no  longer  “  Paradise.”  There  is 
a  time  for  “  gone  away  ”  in  every  case. 

W e  are  almost  sorry  that  the  author  of 
these  poems  has  entered  uu  a  diiferent 
course  of  life  for  the  future:, only  “al¬ 
most,”  for  more  gratifying, ,  more  peace¬ 
able,  and  perhaps,  in  the  path  he  is  to 
pursue,  years  more  useful  than  those 
passed  in  literary  work  may  occur  to 
Imu,  -J  ■ 
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'  The  London  river  swarms  with  ves.scls 
of  all  shapes  and  sixes,  as  the  London 
streets  swarm  M’ith  vehicles.  London, 
however,  has  one  river,  but  niany  streets. 
The  breadth  of  the  Thames  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  therefore,  but  one  that  can  not  be 
easily  increased ;  and,  in  some  parts,  more 
breadth  would  bo  useful.  Frequently  the 
small  try  have  difficulty  in  escaping  from 
the  larger ;  and  if  a  London  driver  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  bringing  liis  Avheels  to 
the  edge  of  a  collision  without  making 
one,  a  Thames  pilot  is,  at  least,  equally 
commendable  for  working  his  way  in,  out, 
aud  through  the  maxe  of  sliips  aud  steamers 
that  swarm  like  bees  at  the  door  of  a 
crowded  hive.  Many  of  these  vessels 
take  grotesque  shapes  ;  but  none  of  them 
are  more  amusing,  yet,  perhaps,  more 
dangerous  to  navigate',  than  the  agricul¬ 
tural  boats,  Avhicli  come  up  the  river 
carrying  a  great  breadth  of  s.ail  above 
what  seems  to  bo  a  farm-yard.  The  ricks 
of  the  yard  stand  far  above  the  deck,  and 
are  closely  piled  together.  They  seem, 
imleed,  to  be  hay  or  straw  stacks  on  a 
wooden  frame,  W'ith  huge  poles  above  and 
sails  around  them.  Their  management  is 
a  mystery;  yet  they  are  navigated  gen¬ 
erally  without  accident,  collision,  or  dam¬ 
age.  The  horses  of  London  dcpcn<l  upon 
them  in  no  small  degree  for  their  daily 
food,  and  they  are  the  only  floating  things 
that  carry  the  greater  part  of  their  cargo 
outsiile ;  unless  the  rafts  of  timber,  which 
float  away  with  themselves. 

The  Tliames  abounds  with  ships  and 
steamers ;  but  the  latter  arc  shabby  and 
small  specimens.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Scotch  steamers  from  the  Eastern 
ports,  few  or  no  large  steamers  go  to  the 
Thames.  The  American  steamers  seek 
the  Western  ports  ;  and  the  Oriental  and 
West-Indians  are  at  home  in  Southamp¬ 
ton.  The  channel  steamers  stop  at  Dover 
or  Folkestone ;  and  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  noble  and  wide  river,  steaming  | 
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has  never  been  well  represented  in  the 
local  trade  of  London.  The  Thames 
steamers,  in  appointments  and  r.apidity, 
are  far  behind  those  of  the  Clyde ;  al¬ 
though  both  rivers  have  to  contend  with 
similar  railway  rivalry. 

The  building  of  steam-ships  has  been 
irosecuted  for  many  years  on  the  Thames ; 
jut  coals  and  iron  are  dearer  than  on  the 
Clyde,  while  probably  building-ground 
costs  more,  wages  may  be  higher,  and  the 
results  have  never  equaled  those  of  the 
western  river,  either  in  the  engineering  or 
shipbuilding  departments.  It  is  difficult 
to  assign  reasons  for  the  superiority  of 
some  localities  in  certain  trades.  They 
seem  to  flourish  and  take  root  in  particular 
quarters,  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Needles,  Ave  believe,  can  not  be  produced 
in  any  quarter  so  well  as  in  Redditch ; 
and  Coventry  has  long  ckaimed  superiority 
in  ribbons  and  watches.  The  reasons 
which  confer  in  cutlery  a  sort  of  monopoly 
on  Sheffield,  may  have  given  tho  Clyde 
its  advantages  m  steam-engine  making. 
It  was  the  native  river  of  steaming. 
There  the  art  began,  and  it  has  alw'uys 
kept  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  a  Clyde  engineer,  of 
an  ingenious  turn  of  mind — established 
some  years  ago  a  building-yartl  iqion  the 
Tliames.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  mag¬ 
nificent  in  some  of  his  ideas ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  long  entertained  the  project  of  a 
large  ship.  He  was  supjiorted  in  this 
scheme  by  Mr.  Brunei,  also  an  engineer 
of  bold  character,  and  in  his  achievements 
daring — out  of  the  beaten  track,  the  com¬ 
mon  w’ay  of  the  w’orld.  We  do  not  know 
w’hether  the  consolidation  of  these  ideas 
on  the  Great  Eastern  occurred  originally 
to  Mr.  Brunei,  or  to  the  builder,  Mr. 
Scott  Russell.  Tliey  may  have  both  been 
engaged  in  pondering  a  Noah’s  ark,  to  be 
navigated  by  James  Watts’  patented 
power,  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Russell  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the 
17 
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vessel,  with  corresponding  power,  would 
ensure  more  tluui  the  average  speed,  lie 
calculated  on  twenty-four  miles  au  hour 
at  one  time,  if  wo  correctly  remember. 
That  was  a  good  reason  for  building.  He 
estimated,  on  better  dd^a,  that  the  ship, 
from  its  magnitude,  would  take  a  largo 
cargo,  along  with  coals  suiliciout  fur  any 
voyage. 

Noble  thoughts  often  perish  from  the 
want  of  means  for  their  reduction  to  prac¬ 
tice  !  After  the  Great  Eastern  cxi.sted  in 
the  mind,  and  on  the  paper,  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  by  whom  the  plan  was  devisou,  they 
needed  shareholders.  These  were  to  be 
the  heroes  of  the  scene.  They  were 
found  after  the  advertising  common  in 
such  cases.  A  capital  was  fixed,  a  com- 
I>any  was  formed,  money  was  paid,  more 
was  subscribed,  and  the  keel  of  the  Great 
£;i.stern  was  laid.  From  the  comnience- 


meut  this  ship  was  an  interesting  object. 
As  the  shape  and  size  became  more  de¬ 
fined,  the  interest  increased.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  ocean-p.alace  was  celebrated 
in  the  press,  and  discussed  at  meetings  of 
the  scientific.  The  proprietary  paid  calls 
with  commendable  regularity.  The  money 
“  sunk”  as  the  great  framework  of  iron 
rose,  but  the  nation  began  to  feel  pride 
in  the  progress  of  the  Great  Eastern. 

The  Eixstern  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
panv  had  a  nominal  capital  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  twenty-{>ound  sliares,  which  should 
have  produced  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  w'ith  jKJW'er  to  stretch  the  share- 
list  out  to  one  hundred  thousand,  which 
would  have  ykdded  a  capital  of  two  mil¬ 


lions.  The  Company  never  meant  to 
spend  all  this  money  on  one  ship.  One 
Wiis  to  be  built,  and  then  another,  and, 
perhai>s,  a  third,  until  a  fieet  fioated  in 
the  Australian  and  East-Indian  trades ; 
for  the  Company  was  formed  to  prosecute 
them. 

The  gigantic  vessel  was  an  idea  of  the 
Great  Exiiibition  times.  It  was  to  be  a 
herald  of  peace.  As  the  Crystal  Palace 
progressed  at  Sydenham,  the  floating 
palace  began  to  be  built  at  ELackwall.  It 
was  on  May  Day  of  1854  tliat  a  corn- 
incncemont  of  the  operations  was  made. 
May  Day  is  auspicious,  and  it  was  selected. 

The  interest  in  the  great  steamer  and 
the  spirits  of  tl>e  proprietaiy  were  inain- 
taineu  by  amiual  reports  of  progrests  read 
usually  to  the  members  (A'  the  British 
Associatiou.  The  labor  in 'the  yard  was 
pushed  ou  assiduously,  yet  it  was  aeces- 
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sarily  tedious  work.  Three  years  had 
]>assed,  and  at  last  the  shareholders  be¬ 
came  impatient  and  weary.  The  ship  had 
exhausted  the  builder,  and  for  some  time 
the  operations  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Company’s  directors.  Nearly  three  and  a 
;  half  years  after  its  conimoucement  the 
vessel  was  declared  ready  for  tljc  river, 
by  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer.  Then  came 
the  tug  of  war.  The  question  arose  by 
j  what  power  would  the  ship  be  induced 
j  to  take  the  water.  The  Great  Eastern 
I  Lad  been  built  W’ith  one  side  to  the  river. 

I  The  lauuch  could  uot,  therefore,  be  con- 
j  ducted  in  the  common  manner.  For  that 
'  exigency  plans  had  been  prepared.  They 
j  were  new.  It  was  all  a  novelty  altogether. 

I  Thus  interest  was  inij)arted  to  each  step. 

,  Au  experiment  was  involved  in  each  move- 
j  mcnl.  The  launch  became  an  experiment 
I  of  intense  and  national  interest.  But 
what  was  there  to  launch  ? 

A  steamer  six  himdred  and  eighty  feet 
!  long,  eighty-three  feet  broad,  and  sixty 
j  feet  deep,  built  entirely  of  iron,  with  a 
double  frame,  forming  thus  a  ship  within 
j  a  ship.  The  intervening  space  between 
I  the  outer  aud  the  inner  case  is  the  best 
:  ballast-room  imaginable  ;  for  if  it  be  use¬ 
ful  for  no  other  purpose,  it  allows  a  safe 
shipmeut  of  water  at  any  time  ;  and  would 
c-arry  nearly  three  thousand  tons  of  that 
element,  with  the  advantage  of  discharg¬ 
ing  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  tons 
when  the  process  becomes  agreeable  or 
necessary.  Tliis  steamer  measures  more 
thou  a  furlong  in  length,  aud  has  a  greater 
capacity  than  the  larger  estimates  of 
Noah’s  ark  that  have  been  formed  in 
I  modern  times.  Long  rows  of  figures 
(  have  been  publlslicd,  as  if  to  overwhelm 
men’s  minds  with  naval  statistics.  The 
plates  of  iron  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Eiistern  were  thirty  thousand 
in  numl>er ;  and  the  rivets  were  three 
million.s.  The  iron  of  the  ship  weighed 
ten  thousand  tons ;  and  the  weight  which 
Mr.  Brunei  had  to  push  iuto  the  river 
after  the  side,  was  nearly  twelve  thousand 
tons.  The  edifice  of  iron  stood  upon 
launidiing  ways,  which  extended  beneath 
the  Tluunes  to  a  point  where  the  vessel 
would  take  the  water.  Die  launchers  hod 
only  to  push,  and  the  ship  was  expected 
to  respond.  Twelve  thousand  tons  are 
not,  however,  easily  pushed,  especially  if 
tlm'  do  not  stand  on  a  sharp  incline. 

Twelve  mouths  have  nearly  passed 
since  the  corameuocmeut  of  the  launching 
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process.  Mr.  Brunei  WJis  ready  on  the 
mornin"  of  the  third  of  Xovember,  1857, 
and  Miss  Hope  was  also  ready.  That 
lady  {xave  the  ship  a  name  ;  but  the  vessel 
did  not  take  to  it  kindly,  became  surly, 
stood  still,  and  vindicated  the  vis  inertice. 
ISIr,  Brunei  had  not  employed  power 
enough  to  push  on  the  one  side  or  pull  on 
the  other.  Six  feet  were  gained  on  the 
first  effort ;  but  Leviathan,  as  the  ship 
had  been  now  named,  refused  to  move  an 
inch  further  npon  any  terms.  More 
hydraulic  power  was  obtained  —  more 
strength  on  the  south  side — more  pulling 
strength  w’as  lodged  in  the  bed  of  the 
liver  ;  but  these  operations  reijnired  two 
or  three  weeks,  ana  the  next  eftort  gained 
only  a  few'  inches.  Day  by  day  the  ship 
was  moved  little  by  little,  now  the  stem 
and  then  the  stern.  Rumors  of  all  bad 
qualities  floated  here  and  there,  now  and 
then,  against  its  elasticity.  At  one  time. 
Leviathan  was  bl.amed  for  falling  down 
and  crushing  multitudes,  like  Dagoii.  At 
another,  Levi.athan  had  only  sunk  in  the 
mud  and  was  fixed  immovably.  All  these 
statements  w’ere  suspicions,  happily  never 
verified.  If  the  calculations  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  power  required  were  under  the  mark, 
those  of  the  permanent,  or  supporting 
strength  wanted,  were  sufficient.  The 
■ways  were  firm.  Leviathrm  stood  on 
w.ays  beneath  the  stem  and  stern ;  but 
the  mid-shin  was  free  and  unsupported. 
Old  sailors  hinted  that  Leviathan’s  back 
w'ouhl  be  broken ;  but  the  ribs  were 
literally  of  iron,  and  the  spine  wius  stronger 
than  they  supposed — being  of  iron,  a 
pl.ate  one  inch  thick  and  two  feet  wide. 
Leviath.an  stood  firm,  therefore,  and  one 
day,  towards  the  end  of  January — indeed 
the  very  last  day  of  January  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year — after  the  Thames  had  been 
aiding  a  little,  .and  a  little  more,  at  e.ach 
push,  the  river  became  offended  w'ith  this 
Leviathan  and  its  stubborn  ways,  .asserted 
the  supremacy  of  water  over  oven  twelve 
thousand  tons  of  iron  in  its  most  organized 
state,  and  carried  Leviathan  off  bodily. 
The  launch  w.as  said  to  have  cost  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  salvage  of  planks  and 
timber,  cradles  and  ways,  equal  to  a  little 
fortune. 

Never  in  nautical  hlstorv  had  there 
bt'cn  a  laimch  equal  to  the  ffoating  aw’iiy 
of  Leviathan.  Persons  of  all  classes  and 
countries  waited  on  the  birth  of  the  mon¬ 
ster,  and  they  were  allowed  to  wait.  The 
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Courts  paid  repeated  visits,  but  Leviathan 
was  democratic,  and  would  neither  be 
coaxed  nor  pushed  into  compliance  with 
the  w’ishes  of  Roy.alty.  Firm,  stiff,  and 
upright,  even  in  the  presence  of  Her  ]Ma- 
jesty,  stood  the  sullen  and  surly  ship ;  and 
German  Dukes  and  Duches-ses — perfectly 
royal,  and  Prussian  Princes  and  Prince8.ses, 
with  all  the  fire  of  the  Brandenburghers 
burning  in  them,  had  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  over  the  modem  ark.  At  last,  on 
the  very  last  day  of  January,  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  completed.  Home  persons  held 
that  the  new  name  had  brought  c.alamity 
and  expenses.  They  disliked  Leviathan, 
because  it  was  scriptural.  The  same 
people  must  have  been  moved  sadly  by 
the  names  of  the  three  pretty  pioneers  of 
trade  betw'een  Africa  and  Britain — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity ;  and  yet  these  were 
very  beautiful  names,  f^me  of  these 
good  individuals  being  rather  scant  of 
i-eading,  had  mistaken  Leviathan  for 
Behemoth,  and  Behemoth  for  Beelzebub  ; 
.although  the  King  of  the  Se.a,  described 
in  magnificent  language  in  the  forty-first 
chajiter  of  Job,  had  no  relationship  with 
the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Leviathan  also  was  not  a  new  name  for 
a  ship.  His  Majesty,  one  of  our  late 
kings,  had  a  war-ship,  a  gallant  frigate, 
or  a  seventy-four,  or  a  similar  armament, 
that  sailed  under  the  name  Leviathan. 
Her  ^Majesty,  our  present  Sovereign,  can 
*  not,  it  seems,  have  a  successor  to  that  ship 
without  offending  the  principles  in  nomen¬ 
clature  of  excellent  subjects ;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  by  her  royal  suggestion 
and  ■will  that  the  Leviathan  was  extin¬ 
guished,  and  the  Great  Eastern  was  m.ade 
once  more  the  name  of  our  giant  steamer. 

}  The  shares  subscribed  amounted  to 
I  £1,200,000;  but  ])ayraent  is  more  difli- 
cult  than  subscription,  and  the  shai'e- 
holdcrs  expected  more  than  one  ship  or 
I  steamer  for  their  money ;  accordingly, 

[  many  of  them  ceased  to  p.ay.  The  expen¬ 
diture  on  the  Great  Eastern  is  said  to  be 
I  already  £600,000.  The  launch  alone  cost 
!  nearly  the  price  of  the  Asia,  floating  in 
I  the  Clyde;  but  the  Asia  was  our  prince  of 
steamers  until  the  Persia  was  built ;  and 
j  the  Persia  cleared  out  of  Clyde,  and  pass- 
I  ed  the  Cumbraes,  for  very  little  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  money  already  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  giant  of  the  Tliames ;  and 
one  half  of  the  pi'csent  expenditure  is  still 
required  to  complete  that  vessel. 

Tlie  apiiearanoe  of  the  Great  Eastern 
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rt»n  not  be  described  poetierfly  as  that  of 
a  thing  of  life  and  light.  It  is  brown  in 
color,  dingy  and  '’chill,  with  the  smallest 
qnantlty  of '  life  on  it  consistent  with  cx- 
islence.  It  resembles  the  brown  and 
drumly  Thames  on  which  it  rests,  like  a 
prisoner  weary  of  life.  It  is  a  prisoner 
chained  with  six  or  seven  great  iron 
chains,  attached  to  as  many  greater  an- 
■ch<jra  sunk  in  London  filth  and  mud.  The 
powerful  steamer  stands  there  fastener! 
up  by  atoms  against  all  the  strength  of 
wind  and  tide.  Political  economists  de¬ 
scribe  the  power  of  littles,  and  search  the 
world  in  enthusiasm  for  illnstrations  to 
their  doctrine ;  here  they  may  have  them. 
I'his  great  Imlk,  for  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  hulk,  with  its  twelve  thonsand 
tons  of  solid  weight,  floating  on  the  drops 
that  make  the  water,  grip]>ed  and  held 
fast  by  the  atoms  of  microscopic  size  that 
make  the  mud. 

Greenwich  Hospital  seems  scarcely  so 
high  on  land  as  our  great  ship  on  the 
water.  The  floating  Hospital  is  a  very 
trifling  affair  indeed  beside  this  floating 
towm,  as  some  planners  have  proposed, 
and  as  it  might  well  have  become  during 
this  dark  nine  months  of  its  infancy,  when 
its  original  projectors  have  left  their  mag¬ 
nificent  work  almost  deserted,  and  alt^ 
gether  unequij»ped,  in  the  highway  of 
ships.  A  magnificent  fabric  this  is,  even 
in  the  crisis  of  its  calamity.  Stately  amid 
its  misfortunes,  it  reproaches  the  land  of 
its  construction  for  bringing  it  far  enough 
to  testify  against  our  folly,  until  it  Ik*  made 
a  witness  of  our  enterprise  and  wisdom. 
Passengers  feci  shame  for  being  in  its 
presence  upon  one  of  those  small  tenders 
that  bring  ont  and  take  in  its  visitors— 
and  they  hav^  not  been  a  small  number 
during  the  summer  months,  although  the 
Thames  has  not  been  in  an  inviting  condi¬ 
tion  for  excursionists  on  pleasure  or  science. 
The  fame  of  the  ship  has,  even  in  this, 
the  season  of  the  poisoned  waters,  brought 
four  hundred  daily  visitors;  yet  oven  on 
the  best  days  its  saloons  are  lonely  and  still. 
-  The  upper  deck — when  up  all’  the  long 
ranges  of  steps  from  the  level  of  the 
decks  on  the  river  steamers  the  climber 
reaches  that  elevation — presents  the  long¬ 
est  way  upon  the  waters  that  man  can 
tread  withont  a  miracle.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  now  upon  the  earth  j  for  the  great 
ship  which  rested  upon  Ararat  has  long 
ago  mouldered  into  rottenness.  The  walk 
<is  something  like  a  pyramid  reversed — 


that  is,  the  visitor  seems  to  sojourn  on  the 
base  of  a  pyramid  turned  up]>ermost,  and 
planeil  straight  and  smooth  for  his  com 
venience.  Fortunately  the  end  is  not  a 
j>eak,  but  a  ridge  two  feet  wide,  as  already 
stated.  The  whole  affinr  resembles  the 
upper  section  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  cut  off, 
and  tumbled  over  into  the  Frith,  and 
there  made  into  an  islnml ;  only  wo  sliould 
have  that  wicked  peak  a^ain,  so  ]K>rh:ipH 
a  section  of  Salisbury  Crags  may  bo  a 
more  literal  illusti-alion. 

The  view  of  the  river  is  .amusing  from 
this  exalted  jwsition.  The  little  Iwiats  on 
the  water,  many  feet  beneath,  look  insig¬ 
nificantly  ludicrous.  One  feels  contempt¬ 
uously  even  towards  the  ugly  nnumtiw;- 
tories  and  warehouses  on  the  river’s 
banka  ;  and  they  are  [teculiarly  ugly.  The 
feeling,  even  of  the  nervous  mind,  on  this 
splen<}id  esplanade  of  deck,  is  that  of 
security  and  steadiness.  The  idea  of 
being  sea-sick  would  not  occur  readily  to 
any  mortal  hero,  and  that  is  a  very  good 
reasfjn  why  passenger  mortals  would  not 
be  sea-sick.  The  storm  around  ami  l>c- 
ncath  might  rage  inexorably  and  mali¬ 
ciously,  but  the  magnitude  and  strength 
of  the  ship  give  the  idea  that  it  would 
not  battle  with,  but  trsimplo  over  the 
waves.  Great  mailing  ships  are  registered 
up  to  two  anil  throe  thousand  tons,  but 
the  tireat  Eastern  has  a  regi.stry  of  eigh¬ 
teen  and  a  half  thousjiud  tons,  and  m.ay 
take  other  four  thousand  tons  by  bnihlor’s 
measurements.  To  move  the  vess**!  and 
this  prodigious  weight,  a  combination  of 
screw  and  paddle-steaming  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  along  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  sailing,  in  this  case  made  extraordin¬ 
ary,  for  the  ship  is  to  mount  six  masts, 
although,  at  the  prestmt,  slio  has  none, 
.and  they  will  c.arrysix  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  square  yards  of  canvas— a  breadth 
snftici(mt  to  catch  and  employ  an  enormous 
quantity  of  wind. 

Tlie  steaming  powers  arc  devised  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  The  engines  are  larger 
than  those  in  use  for  marine  parposes ; 
but  their  magnitude  is  not  so  much  a 
source  of  extra  ]>ower  and  st*cnrlty  as 
their  number.  The  deck  is  pierced  for 
five  funnels,  which  are  to  be  connected 
with  ten  boilers,  to  be  heated  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  ftimaces.  Tlie  funnels 
will  be  one  hundred  feet  high.  Tlie  en¬ 
gines  for  the  screw  are  countwl  as  four, 
and  each  of  the  four  cylinders  may  work 
separately.  They  are  seven  feet  in  diune- 
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ter,  and  arc  to  bo  wrought  by  wx  boilers, 
and  each  of  these  boilers  will  have  twelve 
fum:ices.  The  builders  calculate  that  they 
may  be  wrought  up  to  six  thousand  tive 
hundred  horse  power,  but  a  more  reason-  | 
able  reckoning  will  give  two  thirds  of  that  I 
strength.  The  four  engines  destined  for  • 
the  iKtddles  are  of  tho  s:une  diameter  j 
as  those  intended  for  the  screw.  They 
have  a  fourteeu-feet  stroke,  and  working  | 
eleven  strokes  per  minute,  with  a  pressure  , 
of  fifteen  ]K)unds  per  inch  on  the  boiler,  : 
they  will  give  a  three  thousand  horse  : 
]K)wer.  Tho  builders  reckon  that  fifty  j 
per  cent  may  Ik;  added  to  that  working  | 

t»ower,  with  perlect  security.  Tho  piddle  ! 
loilcrs  are  s:ud  to  be  perfectly  sale  at  a  : 

[)re*sure  of  sixty  iK)und8  per  inclt,  and  the 
ligher  calculation  of  power  proceeds  i 
upon  a  pressuix'  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  i 
inch.  Ten  boilers  h.avo  l^en  )»rovided  for 
each  of  the  paddle-engines,  or,  altogether,  j 
forty  boilers  in  this  department.  The 
paddle-wheels  are  fifty-eight  feet  in  dia-  j 
meter,  and  they  weigh  ninety  tons  each,  j 
Tho  screw  propeller  is  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter,  .and  weighs,  along  with  its  j 
four  arms,  thirty-seven  ton.s.  As  the  on- : 
gines  m.ay  be  connected  or  disconnected  , 
rapidly,  the  utmost  pr*)vision  that  can  be 
obtained  has  been  procured  for  the  safetv  , 
and  the  working  of  tho  ship.  Twelve  j 
thousand  horse  power,  according  to  the.se  | 
calculations,  may  bo  ein]»loyed  to  tlrag  , 
this  flo.'iting  city  over  the  waves.  The  | 
pr(»portion  is  two  tons  per  horse  }K>wer,  \ 
and  should  be  adequate  for  tho  speetl  : 
whereat  the  (Ireat  Eji.stern  is  now  expoct- 
ed  to  reach,  or  eighteen  miles  an  hour  for  | 
all  the  twenty-four.  This  is  a  higher  j 
speed  than  has  been  attained  hitherto,  ; 
although  tho  Persia  lets  not  often  fallen 
fur  short  of  this  mileage ;  and  sailing  | 
vessids  of  the  Aberdeen  build — tho  clip-  , 
pTs,  for  which  that  |>ort  is  celebrated — 
liavc  approached  the  l  ate  for  short  dis- , 
tanees.  j 

The  calculation  for  the  Groat  Eastern  , 
gives  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  i 
per  day  and  night,  and  we  have  only  to  : 
multiply  by  six  in  order  to  bring  out  the  r 
fact  that  tho  groat  majority  of  voyages  | 
might  be  included  within  the  week.  The  , 
distance  betwotm  many  places,  now  two  '| 
,  weeks  sepanato,  is  within  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  of  llte  | 
Great  Eastern's  tvorking  weeks.  That  j 
’oousiileratiou  is  important  for  travelers,  I 
who  might  rise  on  Monday  morning  in  | 


the  cold  north,  and  get  into  the  tropica 
long  before  Saturday  night. 

The  Great  Eastern  will  take  a  large 
company  on  her  voyages.  Slie  has  been 
calculated  to  carry  eight  hundred  first- 
class,  and  two  thousand  second-class  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  lower  deck  has  five  saloons, 
and  they  are  thirteen  feet  and  two  thirds 
in  hight.  The  upi)er  deck  has  other  five 
saloons,  of  twelve  fe«t  high.  These  rooms 
are  spacious.  The  length  is  sixty  feet  in 
the  lower,  and  seventy  feet  in  tlic  upper 
saloons.  There  is  room  in  them  for  a 
largo  coiupuny,  and  it  wdll  all  be  required 
if  the  Ih-tiLs  bo  occupied.  They  form  the 
most  attractive  portion  of  tho  ship  to 
those  who  are  aoeustomed  to  steamiog. 
lliey  have  breadth  and  hight  sufficient 
for  proper  ventilation,  an  advantage  not 
sufficiently  secured  in  steamers,  although 
so  necessary  for  tho  comfort  of  tW  passen¬ 
gers.  The  berths  and  the  saloons  are 
alike  unfinished,  but  the  evidence  that 
they  W'ould  afford  sf>acious  accommodation 
causes  all  visitors  to  regret  their  present 
state.  Since  the  launch  of  the  vessel,  the 
|»roprietary  have  discovered  their  |K)verty. 
That  oiHjratiou  cost  more  money  than 
they  sup{»osed,  and  the  ship  has  stood  still 
ever  since  as  any  vessel  can  stand  which 
is  subjected  to  the  wind  and  tide.  Cap¬ 
tain  llarrisoD,  at  the  head  of  twenty-four 
men,  remains  on  the  ship,  but  the  latter 
are  little  more  than  exhibitors.  We 
should  like,  above  all  events  that  can  now 
occur  to -the  Great  Eastern,  to  see  her 
captain  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men, 
and  ready  for  sea.  xllany  moiieUiry 
schemes  have  boim  devised  for  tbst  pur- 
)>ose,  but  they  have  all  failed  hitherto. 
Tho  shareholders  have  paid  .six  liuiKlred 
thousand  {H>uuds,  and  they  are  naturally 
reluctant  to  pay  more  money  until  they 
see  some  ])rol)ability  of  a  return.  A  m^o- 
tiatiun  was  coimuencud  with  the  Goveni- 
ment,  iu  the  hope  that  the  ship  might  be 
purchased  for  the  value ;  but  it  came  to 
nothing.  The  Queeu  and  the  lioyal  family 
examined  the  vessel,  and  admired  her 
magnitude.  Members  of  Parliament  and 
^linisters  of  State  have  visited  her ;  they 
w'rought  themselves  into  udiniratiou  of 
her  c^iabilitics ;  but  they  have  done  no¬ 
thing.  A  report  obtaiucsi  eirculation  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  to  buy  the  Great 
Eastern  for  France ;  but  that  has  died, 
like  many  otlier  rumors,  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  t 

The  Groat  Eastern  stands  immovable. 
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notwithstandiag  all  these  statements. 
From  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would  still  be  required  to  finish 
the  vessel.  All  its  fittings  and  furniture 
have  to  be  found.  For  the  money  paid, 
the  proprietors  have  the  hull  and  the 
maehiuery.  The  berths  and  the  saloons 
in  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  ship  are 
in  an  uufinished  state.  In  other  parts  the  | 
skeletons  are  not  yet  run  up,  and  the 
builders  have  not  got  so  far  as  bare  walls. 

Even  in  their  existing  troubles,  the , 
shareholders  might  have  put  one  or  two  j 
of  the  saloons  in  decent  order.  People 
want  to  drink  or  eat  after  a  voyage  on 
that  turbid  stream  —  even  a  short  one. 
Persons  of  delicate  stomachs  and  tastes 
might  not  consider  the  river  a  good  appe¬ 
tiser  ;  but  all  travelers  are  not  of  pecu¬ 
liarly  delicate  organization,  and  the  Great- 
Eastern  might  have  been  a  favorite  house 
of  entertainment  during  the  summer  | 
months.  As,  however,  a  hotel  on  the 


can  carry  ten  tlionsand  soldiers.  Tliere  is 
an  advantage  on  its  decks,  moreover,  for 
jiart  of  the  military  might  be  8hipj)ed  as 
recruits,  and  unshipped  as  soldiers.  They 
might  be  drilled  during  the  voj’ago.  At 
twenty  pounds  each,  which  is  a  very  small 
sum  indeed  for  the  conveyance  of  soldiers, 
by  steamers,  to  India,  the  price  would  bo 
tw'o  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  miglit  oppose  the  risk  of  ship¬ 
ping  an  army  on  a  single  steamer ;  but  we 
may  live  to  see  large  ships  con.sidered 
safer  than  small  vessels  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  soldiers.  The  estimates  are  given 
only  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the  largo 
ship  in  earning  money. 

Its  speed  and  its  Btow.age  for  all  the 
coals  necessary  »i[ion  the  longest  possible 
voyage,  if  it  followed  the  shortest  practi¬ 
cable  ronte  from  one  port  to  anotlier,  are 
elements  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  reck¬ 
oning  of  this  nature.  It  must  make  more 
voyages  in  a  given  period  than  any  exist¬ 


river  of  its  magnitude  would  not  pay,  we 
tnist  that,  ere  another  summer  come. 
Captain  Harrison  will  have  no  room  for 
visitors,  but  that  a  busy  eor})s  of  artisans 
will  be  engaged  in  fitting  his  vessel  for 
the  sea. 

A  new  joint-stock  company  is  proposed 
to  be  made  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  shareholders  if  possible.  The  capital 
paid  already  will  l>o  in  reality  sunk,  and 
the  shareholders  will  have  a  preference  in 
the  issue  of  new'  shares.  This  plan  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  rich  shareholders 
tlian  to  many  of  their  partners  in  the 
speculation.  The  other,  or  poorer  classes, 
can,  hou’ever,  we  suppose,  transfer  their 
ri^it  for  new  shares  to  any  person  who  | 
will  give  a  premium  for  the  claim.  So  far 
as  we  comprehend  this  plan,  a  simpler 
scheme  w'onid  have  been  to  finish  the  ship 
by  preference  shares.  There  would  have 
still  been  hopes  to  the  original  share¬ 
holders,  for  the  Great  Eastern  may  yet 
remunerate  all  parties.  One  million,  or 
nearly  one  million,  upon  a  single  ship,  is  a 
great  burden  on  the  earnings,  and  a  terri¬ 
ble  venture  to  the  proprietors ;  but  even 
fifty  thousand  a  year,  or  one  thousand  a 
week,  may  be  overcome  by  the  capacity 
for  carriage  which  will  be  possessed  by 
the  Great  Eastern.  Its  passenger  fares  to 
Australia  would  run  up  to  £120,000,  if 
the  berths  were  all  full ;  and  it  is  not  ex¬ 
travagant  to  8up])ose  that  the  voyage  out 
and  in  might  net  two  hundred  thousand 
to  a  quarter  of  ' million  pounds.  The  ship 


ing  veasel,  or  its  achievements  will  disiip- 
point  every  person  —  from  its  builder  to 
Its  visitors.  The  passengers  require  board 
and  lodging  for  a  shorter  time  than  on 
old-fashioned  ships,  although  the  fear  that 
they  will  never  be  sea  sick  comes  up  to 
check  off  the  hope  of  economy  upon  fooil. 

!  We  can  make  nothing  of  that  item  in  our 
catalogue  of  savings. 

Next  come  goods.  Ten  thousand  tons 
of  goods,  and  the  highest  jirioe  always 
commanded ;  ten  thousand  out  and  in 
would  surely  gain  tw-o  pounds  per  ton 
each  way,  or  forty  thousand  altogether. 
The  Great  Eastern  should  not  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  despondency  oven  as  a  trading 
vessel. 

On  that  account  we  would  deem  any 
effort  fair  to  give  the  original  shareliohl- 
ers  some  interest  in  their  projicrty  and 
venture.  They  deserve  support  from  the 
(rovemment  and  the  nation.  They  gave 
their  means  to  solve  a  jiroblem,  and  to 
make  a  profit,  but  the  problem  came  first. 
To  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  two 
governments  liave  given  practical  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Great  Eastern  is  equally  ex¬ 
perimental.  Its  success  would  bs;  equally 
important.  It  would  introduce  a  now  era 
in  sailing  and  steaming,  and  take  half  their 
terrors  and  one  third  of  their  time  from 
v-oyages. 

Britain  w’onld  be  ashamed  if  the  Groat 
Eastern  were  sold  from  its  shores  unfin¬ 
ished.  That  sale  would  inflict  disgrae^o 
upon  us  all.  It  would  not,  moreover,  be 
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a  safe  proceeding.  A  power  has  been 
bnilt  upon  the  Thames  that  may  be  alike 
important  in  peace  or  war.  Eighteen 
miles  an  hour  comprises  impunity  from 
pursuit.  A  transport  with  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  Great  Eastern  and  this 
speed,  woTild  be  a  terror  in  the  Channel 
during  war.  It  could  land  an  army  on 
many  points  of  the  Channel  in  three  or 
four  hours.  That  feature  in  the  ship’s 
powers  should  not  bo  forgotten.  Even  as 
a  transport  for  goods,  the  material  ofl 
war,  this  vessel  would  have  saved  its  I 
value  ten  times  over  during  the  Crimean  j 
war. 

Other  vessels  of  a  similar  size  could  be 
built,  indeed  ;  but  when  ?  In  two  years,  j 
in  three,  or  four.  Three  years  might  de-  ’ 
cide  a  war,  and  an  enemy  should  not  have  | 
a  monojwily  of  a  great  instrument  for  three  ’ 
years — even  three.  ' 

The  Great  Eastern’s  power,  as  a  batter- ; 
ing-ram,  has  never  been  reckono<l.  The  ' 
knock-dowMi  strength  of  twenty-five  thou-  , 
sand  tons,  .at  a  speed  of  eighteen  mijes  an  I 
hour,  must  be  overwhelming,  and  it  will 
belong  to  this  vessel.  A  ship  of  the  line  I 
would  go  down  at  its  touch  like  a  shallop,  i 
Its  speed  would  enable  it  to  overtake  the  ! 
quickest  sailing  or  steaming  transport.  ! 
.\mong  a  fleet  of  transports,  defended  by 
a  navy,  it  would  carry  havoc  unequaled 
since  the  days  and  nights  of  the  Armada 
and  Elizabeth. 

Hroadsides  could  be  poured  into  the 
gigantic  as8.aiiant,  but  that  would  be  heart- ! 
less  work,  and  it  could  be  strengthemKi  in  : 
a  manner  to  defy  all  ordinary'  shell  ami  ' 
shot  under  half  -  hundred  weights.  It  i 
could  be  strengthened  sufficiently  to  j 
use  up  many  shells  and  much  shot  before  I 
it  were  crippled.  It  is  a  ship  within  a  I 
ship,  and  science  offers  many  media  ofi 
tilling  the  vacuum  that  would  aid  in  dead-  i 
cning  shot,  however  powerfully  flung.  I 

Our  (iovemment  have  never  consi<lered 
the  battering  power  of  these  “  twelve  ' 
thons.'ind  horses  ”  in  iron  cases.  The ! 


mom  that  dawned  on  a  gallant  navy  1 
steaming  over  the  Channel,  with  a  hun-  i 
dred  transjxtrts  in  their  wake,  would  see  ' 
a  noon  of  suffering,  such  as  has  not  been  i 
witnessed,  if  this  monster  of  the  sea,  cased  ' 


ered  with  the  dead  of  a  great  army  and  a 
powerful  navy. 

The  idea  of  employing  ships  merely  to 
run  in  and  strike  dowoi  opponents,  fighting 
.as  bulls  struggle  for  supremacy,  lias  been 
discussed  for  some  time  in  France.  Ves¬ 
sels  of  a  particular  build  have  been  pro- 
I>otcd ;  but  in  that  combat  weight  will 
.olw.ays  be  successfiil.  A  greater  ship  than 
the  tyrant  of  the  Thames  may  be  built  in 
future  years ;  but  they  must  l>e  future,  and 
be  some  way  in  the  future.  It  can  have 
no  in.atch  on  the  waters  until  1861.  That 
is  a  consideration,  and  one  that  should  lie 
decisive  with  Parliament,  in  requiring  the 
Government  to  instruct  the  Admiralty  to 
make  terms  for  the  (ireat  Eastern,  if  no 
private  an*angement  be  completed  for  the 
employment  of  the  vessel  under  the  Hrit- 
ish  flag.  The  large  steamer  will  prove  to 
be  a  better  bridge  across  the  Atlantic  than 
the  cable  of  the  Telegraph  Company  has 
yet  been  beneath  its  waters.  The  issue  of 
the  flo.ating  experiment  is  even  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  speculation 
sunk  among  the  precipices  ana  rocks  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  comfortable  and  rapid 
passage  over  the  ocean  is  of  more  value  to 
society  on  both  sides  th:in  instantaneous 
messages;  and  as  two  thirds  of  the  cost 
necessary  to  try  the  experiment  have  been 
paid,  its  trial  should  now  be  secured. 

All  novelties  were  to  be  displayed  or  to 
be  employed  on  the  vessel.  The  electric 
light  was  to  cast  a  blue,  pale  radiance  over 
its  way  upon  the  waves,  marking  it  for 
many  miles.  The  Electric  Telegraph  was 
to  convey  the  captain’s  orders  to  engine- 
men  and  helmsmen  with  all  the  quickiic&s 
of  Uiought.  Gas  was  to  be  manufactured 
on  the  premises,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  passengers.  A  printing-office  w.as  to 
supply  intellectual  w.'ints.  The  squares 
.md  streets  were  to  be  named  and  num¬ 
bered.  Gay  were  all  these  visions,  and 
very  pleasant ;  but  they  were  the  indul- 
gonees  of  youth.  Some  of  them  may  be 
forgotten — none  of  them  may  be  soon  re¬ 
alized  ;  but  the  grand  want  —  the  ship 
afloat,  equipped,  and  finished,  and  ready 
for  work  —  is  still  a  priu’tical  pur|)ose, 
which  a  thousand  men  would  realize  before 
midsummer. 


in  adequate  armor,  vomiting  fire  and  shot  j  The  British  navy  has  been  a  sink  of 
from  a  thousand  guns — and  it  might  carry  capital  for  experiments.  Some  of  its  ves- 
thom — were  set  loose  to  work  all  the  evil  sels  might  have  been  she.athed  with  silver 
in  its  power.  M.'ist  and  pennon  would  at  the  money  p.aid  for  them ;  but  half  a 
sink  lH*neath  its  blow,  until  the  sea  W’ere  million  more  might  be  voted  for  this  ex- 
strewn  with  the  wreck,  and  the  sands  cov- 1  perimeut ;  ibr  it  is  not  now  altogether  in 
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that  character.  ‘  There  is  tio  doubt  that 
tlie  Great  E-astem  is  ca]>able  of  bem^  a 
cheap  and  eflicient  transport.  Nothing 
erperiinental  exists  on  that  subject ;  and  \ 
the  ship  might  be  bouglit  and  finished  for  j 
half  a  million,  or  for  i‘600,000.  j 

A  Government  that  has  conceded,  I 
given,  and  paid  so  much  for  the  thin  lino  : 
which  binds,  bat  bimls  in  d  umb  inefficiency,  i 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  should  stretch  [ 
etiquette  till  red  tape  breaks,  before  this  i 
fdiip  be  allowed  to  leave  our  waters  under ! 
a  foreign  flag,  or  remain  longer  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  niggardliness,  ancfioretl  in  the ; 
highway  of  the  nation.  The  sliareholders  , 
are  entitled  to  aid  and  to  consideration 
from  their  oontributions  to  the  solutions ! 
of  a'  practical  point  in  nautical  science.  I 
The  public,  we  believe,  want  to  witness ! 


the  result.  Tlie  steady  current  of  visitors 
to  the  ship  exhibits  a  general  cariosity  ro- 
gsurding  the  “  palace  of  the  deep,”  w'hich 
some  person  was  pleased  to  name  it,  al¬ 
though  the  palatial  attributes  are  all  pros¬ 
pective. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age,  like  a  crystal  palace,  or  any  other 
strange  work  in  science.  It  is  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration ;  and  Parliament 
most  not  meet,  and  part  again  for  the 
Easter  recess  of  1859,  without  securing 
the  completion  of  our  quickest  messenger 
in  peace,  and  revenger  in  war,  unless  the 
Company’s  scheme  may  be  successful ;  but 
that  we  hope  may  )>e  the  case,  and  that 
those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  these 
payments  may  secure  the  honor  and  the 
profit. 


From  the  North  Britlih  Borlew. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  BOULDER.* 


'■  W E  are  sore  it  would  have  conduced 
more  to  the  success  of  this  volume,  had  it 
been  called  by  another  name  than  this  af¬ 
fected-looking  one — “The  Story  of  a 
Boulder.”  Manual,  Jfandbnok,  Sketches, 

f^ea,  even  “  Visions,”  would  have  been 
(Otter  than  “Tlie  »^ory!”  We  lately 
found  a  worn  oyster-shell  in  a  most  un¬ 
likely  loc.ality  for  such — the  bed  of  a 
Lammermoor  streamlet.  llowh.ad  it  got 
there  ?  It  seemed  to  have  been  rubbetl 
by  the  water  action  for  generations,  and 
it  ha<]  lost  all  flavor  of  the  sea ;  full-grown  ! 
PateUiP.  were  clustering  on  it,  and  the  | 
larva  of  the  ca.se-flies  {Phrj/ffanm)  had  : 
glued  to  it  its  tube-house  of  particles  of  | 
sliining  sand,  and  bits  of^  sticK  and  small  j 
stones.  We  might  have,  with  even  more  j 
propriety,  let  fancy  nm  riot,  and  have  1 
written  an  account  of  the  physical  eharao- ' 
:)(ut  _ _  ' 

•  l%e  Story  of  a  Bovlder.,  By  Aschibau)  Gxikih, 
of  the  Geoinpeal  Survoy  'i^  Great  Britain.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  T.  Consuible  k,  Oo.  1868. 


!  teristics  of  the  present  ejioch,  under  the 
j  title  of  ”  The  Story  of  an  Oyster-Shell,” 

!  than  Mr.  Geikio  can  claim  for  his  able  re- 
'  view  of  the  leading  formations  of  the 
I  earth’s  cnist  under  the  hc.ading,  “  Story 
'  of  a  Boulder.”  In  style  of  treatment, 

I  Mr.  Geikie  is  a  close  imitator  of  the  late 
'  Mr.  Miller.  As  we  expect  other  contri-! 

1  butiuns  to  the  literature  of  Geology  li*om 
'  a  young  author  who  has  begun  so  well, 

!  we  advise  him,  in  future,  to  break  awav 
from  the  fascination  in  the  mode  of  haml- 
ling  e^'ery  subject  to  which  Mr.  Miller 
turned  his  great  mind.  Hugh  Miller’s 
style  was  to  Mr.  tieikie’s  as  Wallace’s 
sword  to  modern  blades.  Any  attempt 
to  imitate  it  by  one  wIk>  has  only  some¬ 
thing  of  Fancy  where  Hugh  Miller  had  a 
grand  Dante-like  Imagination,  Talent 
where  be  had  Genius,  and  a  Lady-like  ca¬ 
pacity  of  treatment  where  he  had  the 
grandeur  as  of  a  Giant’s  grasp,  must  ever 
suggest  contrasts  any  thing  but  favora-’ 
i  bie  to  the  imitator.  But,  ^notwithstaad- 
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incf  thcgc  drawbadcs,  we  regard’  Mr.  | 
Gcikie’s  book  with  much  good-will,  luul 
trust  that  it  will  obtain  |mblic  favor,  as 
an  able  guide  to  a  science  which  has  pecu¬ 
liar  attractions  to  the  young,  and  which 
8}>cak.s  to  its  advanced  students  with  a 
voice  gi-owing  in  majesty  and  meaning 
the  longer  they  study  it. 

We  began  to  read  The.  Creative 
Week  with  a  strong  teeliug  of  misgivitig. 
From  a  sense  of  duly,  in  connection  with 
recent  controversies  on  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  rather  than  from  any  strong  love 
for  the  subject,  \re  set  ourselves  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  the  author  of  this  book,  wdiich 
we  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  from  frieuds, 
had  to  say  on  the  matters  debated.  We 
have  recently  read  many  works  on  the 
same  subject  with  not  little  disap|x>int- 
meiit,  some  of  them  written  by  men  who 
might  have  been  a<ldressed  in  the  style  of 
Jioileau  to  the  “  tirand  Monarque,”  when 
he  turned  to  versifying.  Having  asked 
the  bitter  critic’s  opinion  of  his  lines,  he 
receive*!  the  answer :  “  Sire,  nothing  is 
irnitossible  to  your  Majesty.  You  deter¬ 
mined  to  write  some  bad  verses,  and  you 
have  succeede*!  to  perfection  !’’  The  most 
charila!)le  view  we  have  !>een  able  to  form 
of  the  recent  semi  theological  works  of 
some  able  geologists,  who  have  rushed 
into  the  controversy  ill-instructed  in  the¬ 
ology,  is,  that  the  books  wore  so  far  below 
the  powers  exhibited  by  their  authors  in 
departments  of  pure  science,  that  they 
must  have  intentionally  made  them  weak 
to  |>erfection !  But  this  class  of  works  is 
really  not  so  discreditable  as  tliat  whose 
auUiors,  having  some  theological  know¬ 
ledge,  pick  up  a  scantling  of  science  from 
books,  and  elbow  their  way  into  the  con¬ 
tending  crowd  as  if  fully  equal  to  the  set- 
tling  of  every  controversy — if  wo  may 
receive  their  estimate  of  themselves. 
77te  Creative  Week  does  not  belong 
to  cither  class.  Both  in  scientific  and 
theologicid  knowlctlge,  the  author  is  fitted 
for  dealing  with  the  subject  which  he  rt*- 
views.  We  can  not,  however,  promise 
that  any  one  l>eginuing  to  read  this  vol¬ 
ume  will,  nt  the  outset,  find  it  interesting. 
Its  look  is  not  very  attractive ;  and  tliough 
the  discussions  in  philology  give  evidence 
of  much  ability,  they  have  little  of  the 
sunshine  which  might  be  let  in  on  such 
discussions,  and  will  thus  not  keep  up  the 
attention  of  any,  except  of  those  who  have 
a  native  taste  lor  them,  or  of  those  who 
road  iu  order  to  guide  others.  The  au¬ 


thor  asks  a  hearing.  We  have  listened  to 
him  with  all  patience,  and  recommend  our 
readers  to  do  the  s-ome.  The  knotty 
threshold  understood  and  passed,  they 
will  find  on  pp.  72,  73,  stateinouts  which 
will  reward  them.  The  theory  there  in¬ 
dicated  may  not  indeed  me<;t  all  their 
difhculties ;  it  will,  however,  suggest  a 
ground  of  rest  which  Uiey  nuiy  not  have 
before  thought  of  The  author  arranges 
the  physico-theologians  undorfour  classes : 
— Isl,  T/ve  ajwiori  tnen,  who  hold  that  a 
long  jHii'iod  intervened  betw’oen  “  the  be¬ 
ginning”  of  Mosi's  and  the  fii’st  creative 
day ;  2<i,  27ie  d  posteriori  tnen^  who  re¬ 
gard  the  seven  days  of  the  Mosaic  record 
:48  geological  periods ;  3<i?,  The  ne  ntri 
tne/i^  who  accept  the  statements  of  Geo¬ 
logy,  th.at  a  long  period  existed  bcibre  the 
creative  week,  but  hold  that  the  Mosaic 
account  makes  no  direct  reference  to  that 
])eriod  ;  and,  4M,  T7ic  ex  nihilo  men,  who 
deny  the  existence  of  the  globe  before  the 
creative  week,  and  press  t!  o  whole  pheno¬ 
mena  of  creation  into  the  six  days.  Not¬ 
withstanding  our  author’s  able  but  severe 
remarks  on  the  scheme  held  by  the  first, 
or  a  priori  class,  and  while  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  accept  their  scheme  as  final,  we 
think  ho  has  not  made  out  a  case,  either 
orj  the  ground  of  language  or  Goologv, 
against  their  view’s  of  the  expression,  “  m 
tho  beginning.”  Neither  has  he  rightly 
interj»reted  their  views  of  chaos.  Indeed, 
they  plead  for  nothing  more  as  to  this 
than  what  is  here  admitted,  (p.  121.)  His 
remarks  on  the  advocates  of  the  Aye- 
Uteory  men  are  able,  trenchant,  and  to  tho 
point.  The  third,  or  ne  utri  cias.s,  is  tluU 
with  w’hich  he  identifies  himself.  He  ac¬ 
cepts,  on  geologiciil  evidence,  an  indefiu- 
itely  long  period  before  the  six  days’ 
works;  holds  that  Moses  (p.  73)  never 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  this  period ; 
and  believes  tliis  is  what  might  have  been 
exf>ccted,  ”  because  it  is  not  the  object  of 
revelation  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  truths 
of  science.”  His  references  to  the  ex  ni¬ 
hilo  men  show  tliat  he  has  taken  up  very 
strong  opinions  agiunst  them.  This  is 
right  enough  ;  but  it  soems  to  us  that  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  in  S])oaking  with  such 
conteiu))t  of  the  views  of  the  Westminster 
divines  on  Creation.  But,  apai't  trom 
this,  we  hope  our  remarks  will  lead  others 
to  The  Creative  Week.  Tliey  will  find 
much  in  it  worthy  the  s])ecial  attention  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  controver¬ 
sies  with  which  it  deals. 
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From  Iho  London  ReTiev. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HATS  OF  GOD  TO  MAS.* 


In  the  oncning  chapter  of  this  little 
treatise  we  have  a  compendium  of  sound 
iihstra<jt  reasoniisgs,  from  Paley  and  others, 
like  the  armory  of  King  Solomon,  in  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  hung 
round  with  the  shields  of  mighty  men. 
The  question  of  Good  and  Evil  is  next 
considered  in  the  li(fht  all  the  fact«. 
Life  is  taken  as  it  is,  and  trom  its  amalgam 
of  sorrow  is  extracted  the  preponderating 
gold  of  mercy.  We  are  apt  to  have  an 
exorbitant  sense  of  evil  in  the  world  ;  but 
the  balance  is  here  fairly  adjusted,  and  the 
evil  is  shown  to  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
good.  Sunshine  is  more  frequent  than 
cloud,  sadness  is  not  so  common  as  joy, 
and  hope  is  always  stronger  than  fear; 
.and  with  its  many  evils  life  is  still  felt  to 
Ik?  a  blessing.  The  perfect  removal  of  all 
difficulties  on  this  subject  is  not  to  be 
expected.  It  is  enough  for  Faith  .and 
Heason  that  the  highway  of  Truth  is  in¬ 
comparably  more  straight  and  level  than 
the  broken  and  doubtful  track  of  Error. 
Pnbelief  has  its  difficulties,  and  they  mul¬ 
tiply  the  further  it  is  explored ;  M-hile  in 
the  whole  expanse  there  is  nothing  to  be 
surely  known.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  skeptics  give  no  solution  of  evil, 
neither  of  its  cause,  nor  its  remedy.  All 
they  do  is  to  charge  it  upon  God  ;  for  the 
ignorance  of  skepticism  soon  becomes  pro¬ 
fane,  and  vents  itself  in  impiety.  The 
.author  of  the  Ple^t  establishes  once  again 
the  calm  and  firm  conclusion,  that  thus  to 
charge  God  with  evil  is  to  charge  (irod 
fwlishly.  This  is  the  t’crdict  of  tme 
science,  honestly  searching  in  vain  for  any 
token  of  evil  design  in  the  works  and  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Creator,  and  witnessing 
on  the  contrary  that  all  the  motives  of 
iTeation  are  those  of  evident  goodness ; 
that  they  all  show,  moreover,  a  plan  of 
goodness  fiir-seeing  and  wise,  a  goodness 
verily  of  manifold  wisdom,  which  pursues 

*  A  Pkafiir  the  Ways  of  God  to  Man.  By  WlL- 
ujui  FLsmNO,  D.D.  Ula^w. 


its  ends  with  a  wonderful  precision  of 
means  and  tises. 

Then  follows  the  moral  argument.,  in 
which  the  issue  is  carried  into  the  region 
of  man’s  liigher  relations,  .and  tested  by 
the  Divine  word.  The  writer,  we  observe, 
speaks  often  of  man  as  “  an  inteXligent 
being.”  We  prefer  to  s.ay  always  that 
man  is  moral.,  which  of  course  ineludcA  in- 
teUigenee.,  and  gives  man's  essential  attri¬ 
bute  among  the  creatures.  Wo  advert  to 
this  sim[*ly  as  to  an  item  of  terminology  ; 
for  the  truth  of  the  moral  government  is 
ably  sustaiiied  in  several  chapters.  Phy¬ 
sical  evil  is  j)roved  to  be  largely  the 
growth  of  moral  evil ;  man  is  a  sufferer 
because  he  is  a  sinner.  We  have  the  con¬ 
stant  signs  of  this  before  our  eyes ;  as  for 
example,  more  than  half  the  poverty  wc 
see  is  the  fruit  of  intemperance.  Men  tax 
themselves  in  the  pen.alty  of  their  oAvn 
vices,  and  society  is  heavily  oppressed 
with  what  it  brings  upon  itself.  Indeed, 
when  we  look  at  the  sources  of  sin  around 
us,  there  is  small  room  left  for  M’onder 
that  there  should  be  suffering.  The  first 
impression  we  form  of  life  may  be  the  dis¬ 
tressing  fact  of  evil ;  but  experience  of 
life  makes  us  marvel,  not  tluit  there  should 
be  so  much  evil,  but  th.at  there  is  not 
more  ;  while  it  brings  the  full  impression 
that  a  law  of  mercy  must  bo  at  work,  a 
hand  of  i>ity,  which  hinders  m.an's  desper¬ 
ate  suicide  of  good. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  upon  “  the 
Hereditary  Principle  m  Monil  Govern¬ 
ment.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is 
full  as  much  the  problem  of  natural  reli- 
jrion  as  it  is  of  revealed  religion.  Tlrnt 
the  children  suffer  for  the  pnnmts’  sin  is 
what  all  .ages  have  obserTed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  of  theories,  but  of  facts :  and 
the  principle  of  it  is  both  righteous  and 
most  benevolent.  For  let  it  not  bo  for¬ 
gotten,  that  the  heirloom  of  the  curse  in 
the  firmily  of  man  was  originally  an  heir¬ 
loom  of  blessing.  That  was  the  order  at 
the  beginning.  When  God  made  the  first 
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pair,  lie  forthwith  gave  them  the  patri- 1  merciful  counteractives,  and  the  certainty 
mony  of  his  blessing;  and  we  repeat,  it 'that  it  shall  be  done  away.  In  all  this  we 
was  God’s  order  that,  upon  their  obedi- 1  finally  have  the  truth,  and  we  do  not  need 
dice,  the  blessing  should  descend  to  their  I  to  waste  our  spirits  upon  bootless  specula- 
posteritics.  Now  that  the  blessing  has  tions.  The  error  of  the  heathen  sages 
lieeu  changed  into  the  curse,  we  know  too  was  to  regard  evil  as  natural.  They 
well  that  no  evil  is  so  malignant,  and  so  taught  that  it  belongs  to  man  as  a  crea- 
inlghty,  as  the  abuse  of  good.  3Iean-  ture,  not  as  a  sinner ;  and  so  their  nos- 
while,  we  can  not  be  thankful  enough  for  tnims  for  evil  failed  to  reach  the  real  sore, 
the  Christian  revelation  in  the  perplexities  All  their  comfort  was  to  endure  evil,  or 
of  life.  After  .and  in  .and  through  Christ,  to  ignore  it,  or  to  deny  it.  In  contr.ast 
there  is  no  doubt  that  God  is  good.  Al-  with  folly  such  as  this,  Christ’s  doctrine  is 
though  we  are  not  taught  much  in  our  man’s  only  consolation,  relief,  and  wisdom. 
Hibles  about  the  orUjin  of  evil,  we  are  Evil  exists  .as  the  work  of  sin,  and  the  ele- 
nevertheless  competently  taught  its  cure,  ment  of  evil  is  not  mechanically  displaced 
We  are  not  told  largely  how  evil  got  into  by  the  (Jospel  element, 
the  world,  but  we  are  plainly  told  how  it  We  join  with  those  who  honor.  Dr. 
is  to  be  got  out  .again.  And  this  befits  a  Fleming  for  his  effort,  and  for  the  success 
revelation  whose  .aim  is  not  curious,  but  of  it.  lie  has  written  a  book  of  the  right 
practic.al.  The  word  of  God  alone  helps  sort,  stitnulating  and  highly  suggestive, 
ua  to  see  wh.at  evil  is,  why  it  is  permitted,  and  calculated  to  multiply  sound  scriptu- 
how  we  are  to  meet  it,  together  with  its  ral  thinkers. 


from  the  DnUlo  Ualtrersitj 


Lb  Troi  n'ost  pas  togjours  1c  rraiseniblabla' 


PAssAnics  sometimes  occur  in  life,  of  I  every  item  of  it  is  rigorously  authentic, 
yt.alpable  cortjiinty  at  the  time,  but  which,  I  ainl  th.at  alter  a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
when  remembered  in  after-years,  conie  j  years,  I  see  no  vaii<l  reason  for  repodiat- 
back  upon  the  mind  W'ith  all  the  vague  ing  or  modifying  my  first  convictions, 
ness  of  a  drotim.  The  vividness  of  faith  There  are  few  Alpine  tourists  W'ho  will 
in  any  incident  connected  with  the  mar-  not  recollect — eu  route  from  Geneva  to 
velous  is  apt  to  fade  under  the  skeptical  |  Chamouni — to  have  noticed,  .as  one  of  Uie 
iuflaences  of  every-day  existence ;  first  I  most  beautiful  spots  in  Switzerland,  tbo 
into  doubt,  then  into  incredulity,  till,  at  |  v'alley  of  Maglan.  Fascinated  by  its 
Inst,  we  settle  down  to  the  oonviotion  that  j  scenery,  m.any  iitomry  celebrities  of  the 
what  originally  seemed  fact,  was  a  mere  last  century  made  it  their  rcsideuce,  and 
fiction  of  the  brain.  I  won  for  it,  as  classic  ground,  a  fame  .ana- 

To  such  a  conclusion  h-avo  I  more  than  j  logons  to  th.at  enjoyed  by  our  English 
once  been  tempted  to  come,  with  reference  j  lakes.  Flori.an’s  muse  there  found  con- 
to  the  subject  of  the  following  narrative  ;  |  genial  inspiration,  and  the  elder  Vernet 
yet  truth  compels  me  to  declare  that  j  immortalized  it  in  one  of  bn  best  land- 
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scape*.  He  painted,  we  are  told,  from  I 
the  reflection  of  a  mirror  so  placed,  in  a  | 
lofty  grotto  adjacent,  as  to  include  within  | 
its  frame  aii  exquisitely  reduced  represen- ! 
tation  of  the  whole  scene — tluis  realizing  , 
the  exactness  of  a  photograph,  with  cor- 1 
responding  fidelity  of  color. 

This  grotto,  at  the  hight  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  the  face  of  the  continuous 
clitt*  of  stalactite  fonnation  forming  the 
boundary,  on  the  left,  as  you  aj)proach 
(.diamouni,  is  pointed  out  to  travelers  as 
the  entrance  to  a  remarkable  cavern. 

On  a  beautiful  day  in  the  autumn  of 
1835,  stopping  to  change  horses  at  the 
post-house  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  : 
clifl^s,  I  was  invited,  with  my  traveling 
companion,  by  the  buxom  hostess  of  the  ! 
adjoining  chalet,  to  ascend  and  explore  j 
the  subterranean  wonders  of  the  place. ! 
A  rude  stair,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  eked  j 
out  by  occasional  scaffoldings  and  rails  of  | 
timber,  led,  by  an  almost  perpendicular  j 
approach  to  tho  entrance,  which,  seen  ^ 
from  below,  bore  a  striking  likeness  to ; 
the  grotto  of  Glendalongh,  in  the  county 
WicKlow,  showm  by  tlie  traditional  dec- 1 
rones  as  St.  Kevin’s  bed.  From  this  ves¬ 
tibule  or  ante-cave,  an  iron-studded  Gothic  i 
door  opened  on  the  cavernous  world  with-  j 
in.  Here  wo  were  joined  by  the  pretty  [ 
daughter  of  the  hostess,  and  torches  being  | 
lighted,  we  entere<l.  I 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  the 
geological  phenomena  of  the  place.  The 
curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  Saus- 
Burc,  who,  in  his  comparative  view  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  devotes  an  interesting 
chapter  to  this  locality.  It  presented  a 
long,  narrow,  and  winding  gallery,  run-  ^ 
ning  in  the  direction  of  tho  mountain  > 
pandlcl  to  the  valley,  occasionally  expand-  j 
mg  into  crypt-like  cliambers  and  recesses,  ' 
and  terminating  in  a  lake  of  Stygian  dark- 1 
ness.  About  midw.ay  from  the  entrance 
to  this  spot,  and  right  in  the  center  of  the  ' 
path,  there  yawnod  a  fearful  chasm,  cut  j 
.  out  by  a  freak  of  nature,  in  the  exact ' 
fashion  of  a  draw-well — round,  perpendi-  j 
oular— -some  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ' 
of  a  depth  so  awful,  that  no  plummet-line, 
our  oondnotresB  declared,  had  over  sound¬ 
ed  it.  A  pebble  dropped  instead,  was, 
indeed,  after  several  seconds,  beard  to 
come  in  contact  with  some  fiuntly  resonant' 
substance  below,  once  believed,  according 
to  local  tradition,  to  bo  a  heap  of  gold 
coin ;  but  who  would  bo  daring  enough 
to  try  the  desperate  dcsoeut,  .when,  on 


the  authority  that  vouched  the  existence 
of  the  treasare,  it  was  averred  that  the 
same  w'as  guarded  by  a  black  goat,  ever 
ready,  in  a  rampant  posture,  to  receive 
the  visitor,  who  would  obviously  be  in  a 
pitiable  position,  seeing,  that  bis  hands 
•being  necessarily  engaged,  he  would  have 
to  encounter,  stem  forenuwt,  the  horns  of 
what  might  be  truly  called  a  diabolical 
dilemma. 

With  nerves  duly  shaken  by  a  furtive 
glance  into  this  bottomless  pit — the  strong 
iron  railings  of  which  we  grasped  like 
doome<l  men,  with  a  secret  misgiving  that 
they  would  suddenly  break  into  shivers — 
wc  moved  on  a  few  paces,  our  appetites 
prepared  to  “  snp  full  of  horrors,”  when 
onr  guide,  calling  a  halt,  and  directing 
tho  torches  to  be  arranged  in  a  semi-circle, 
pointed  our  attention  to  an  object  hardly 
less  impressive  than  that  we  had  just 
quitted.  It  was  a  sepulchral-looking  in- 
(ient,  very  much  resembling  tho.se  mural 
excavations  in  the  catacombs,  meant  for 
tho  last  rcsling-placcs  of  the  more  illus¬ 
trious  dead.  To  complete  the  similitude, 
there  lay  in  the  center  the  fac-simile  of  an 
elaborately  enriched  sarcophagus,  and  a 
hundred  mortuary  emblems  were  sculp¬ 
tured  around,  with  so  marvelous  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  art,  as  to  suggest  the  irre¬ 
verent  idea,  that  the  Spirit  who  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  this  job  must  have  executed 
it  in  mockery — as  a  dry  practical  joke. 

In  v.ain,  however,  did  our  conductress 
wait  for  that  outburst  of  surprise  which 
she  evidently  expected  would  mivo  accoin- 
panioi  our  scrutiny.  We  were  clearly 
somehow  or  other  at  fault ;  and  as  her 
inmiisitive  glances  still  seemed  to  say, 
“  What  is  it  like  ?”  we  felt  that  sort  of 
humiliation  experienced  by  unsueex'ssful 
guessers,  till  the  proj)ounder  of  the  riddle 
takes  pity  on  their  perplexity  hj’  the  ine¬ 
vitable  que.stion,  “l>o  you  give  it  up?” 
We  had  no  otlier  alternative,  which  our 
guide  perceiving,  proceeded,  with  no  small 
show  of  self-complacency,  and  with  a 
volubility  quite  IliWrnian  in  tyjie,  to  en¬ 
lighten  our  ignorance. 

”  You  must  know,' then,  gentlemen  tliAt 
the  Bimt  you  are  now  looking  at,  i.s  as  like 
as  two  peas  to  the  tomb  of  the  Empenw 
Napoleon  at  St.  Ilelena:  ’tis  a  miracle,  if 
I  ever  there  was  one  in  tlie  world  ;  and  'if 
you  will  permit  wie,  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
came  to  be  found  out.  ‘‘i 

“  About  two  years  ago,  two  ladies  a«- 
oomiiaQied  b/  a  little  girl,  iho  daughter 
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of  one  of  them,  came,  as  your  Excellen- 
ciefl  did  to-day,  on  their  way  to  Cliaraouni, 
to  visit  the  cavern.  I  conducted  tliein 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  kvl 
them  to  this  s|K)t ;  but  Uiey  hud  no  sooner  : 
set  eyes  on  that  little  chaml>er,  than  they 
fell  a  flobbinj;,  rushed  into  each  otijer’s 
arms,  and  cried  till  I  thought  their  hearts 
would  break.  I  could  not  hel|>  crying  tor 
company,  but  didn’t  dare  to  say  a  word, ! 
for  I  knew  by  their  manner  like,  that  they  j 
Avere  grand  «juality.  At  last  one  of  them, ' 
looking  up  with  her  beautiful  eyes  running 
over,  said  to  the  little  girl,  ‘Na|>oline,’ 
siiid  she — that  was  the  name  she  called 
her — ‘  Napoline,  did  you  ever  see  any 
place  like  this  !’  The  child,  for  she  Avas  ' 
almost  a  baby,  looked  very  grave,  and  as 
if  she  Avas  striving  to  remember  some¬ 
thing.  Well,  the  ladies  would  not  hurry 
her  for  the  Avorld,  only  coaxing  and  bid¬ 
ding  her  think  and  tliink,  and  tell  them 
like  a  good  child.  Well,  ’twas  a  jiicture 
to  see  the  way  that  infant  kept  staring 
and  pondering  for  a  full  minute,  Avhen,  all 
of  a  sudden,  looking  .os  bright  as  a  cherub, 
she  clapped  her  little  hands  and  crle<l  out : 

‘  Oh !  yes,  mamma ;  I’m  sure  I’ve  seen  | 
it,  very  long  ago — ’tis  Avhero  the  Empc- 1 
ror  is  buried !  I  now  remember  it  so  ' 

well  1’  .  .  I 

“  The  poor  lady  caught  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  went  oif  again  almost  in  hys-  j 
terics,  and  we  all  cried  plentifully :  for  i 
AA  ho  do  you  think  were  these  two  ladies  ?  i 
Now,  maybe  you’d  never  guoKs!  Weil,! 
then,  they  Avere  no  more  nor  no  less  than  I 
.Madame  Montholon  and  Madame  Her- 1 
truiid,  who  Avent  out  to  the  iK)or  Krnperor  l 
to  St.  Helena;  and,  by  the  same  token,  I 
the  little  girl  l)elongiiig  to  one  of  them  j 
Avas  bom  there,  and  was  called  Napoline,  | 
aftt'r  the  Emperor,  who  stood  her  god-  i 
lather.  Can  you  Avoiider  noAV,  gentlemen,  j 
that  they  all  took  on  so  ?  ’Twould  melt  ' 
a  glacier  to  see  tlic  way  they  wept :  but  j 
after  a  bit,  and  making  them  swalloAV  a  j 
little  spring  water  —  for  they  wouldn’t! 
touch  wine — they  took  heart,  and  begjin  j 
to  talk  more  rational-like  and  comfortable. 
Not  a  step  would  they  stir  to  see  any 
thing  else  in  the  cave  but  this  one  spot ; ! 
and  they  made  twenty  olFors  to  go,  but 
could  nut  make  up  their  imnds.  At  last 
go  they  sliould,  for  ’twas  growing  late ; 
but  once  more  they  examinerl  every  inch 
of  the  place,  and  the  younger  of  the  two 
ladies,  taking  a  penknife  out  of  her  rcti- 
.cole,  scratched  two  lines  of  poetry  on  the 


smooth  part  of  the  rock  before  you,  just 
for  all  the  AA  orld  as  if  it  aa  ss  a  real  grave.** 

Here,  having  become  unconsciously  in¬ 
terested,  I  strained  my  eyes  to  discover 
the  lUlegcd  inscription  ;  but  perceiving  no 
trace  of  any  thing  legible,  I  AA'a.s  alwut  to 
speak,  Avhen  our  conductress  anticipating 
luy  intent  said : 

“  O  Sir !  have  patience  and  I’ll  explain 
it  all.  No  wonder  Avbat  I’m  telling  yon 
sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  ;  and  as  the  Anit- 
ing  isn’t  there,  you  may  think  I  am  invent¬ 
ing:  but,  as  heaven  is  above  us,  every 
word  I  am  telling  your  Excellencies  is  a.s 
true  as  the  Gospel;  and  you’ll  understand 
presently  how  it  all  Avas.  The  Avriting  in¬ 
deed  is  gone,  (you  would  never  guess 
Avhy,)  but  I  remember  every  syllable  of  it 
— as  good  reason  I  have — and  this  is  Avhat 
the  lady  Avroto : 

“  Ilonneur  a  Napoleon ! 

La  France  le  revere!” 

And  she  signed  her  name  to  it. 

“  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  laugh,  but 
that  little  scratcli  of  a  penknife  was  as 
good  for  me  as  a  bank-note  for  iilly  Na¬ 
poleons.  Never  had  I  such  a  rnn  of  A’isi- 
lors  as  that  8ca.son.  ’Twas  Napoleon’s 
tomb  th;it  boro  the  bell  over  all  we  had  to 
show  in  the  cavern  ;  and  when  I  told  the 
story  of  the  two  ladies — as  I  have  boon 
telling  it  to  your  ICxcellencics — ’tAvas  an 
admiration  to  see  how  kind  cA’ery  one 
(especially  the  French)  took  it ;  and  iny 
little  fees  were  sure  to  bo  doubled  without 
the  asking. 

“  My  next  season — that  was  l.a.st  year — 
opened  jnst  as  prosperously !  ’Twas  ever 
and  always  the  first  question  :  ‘  Where  is 
the  tomb  of  N apoleon  ?’  And  to  be  sure, 
people  Avero  never  tired  (especially  the 
ladies)  of  reading  the  inscription,  and 
copying  it  out  in  their  allnims.  And  I 
won’t  deny  that  niy  daughter  aud  I  were 
none  the  worse  of  it. 

“  So  it  AA'cnt  on,  till  one  day,  last  July 
twelvemonth — can  I  ever  forget  it !  a 
traveling  carriage  stopped  at  the  ‘  chalet’ 
below.  It  contained  only  an  old  spare 
gentleman,  attended  by  his  valet.  While 
the  horses  were  feeding,  he  ordered  me, 
in  a  harsh,  cold  way,  I  thought,  by  which 
I  know  him  to  be  a  milor,  to  attend  him 
to  the  cavom.  It  took  him  a  long  time 
to  mount  up  to  the  entranoc  ;  and  seeing 
that  he  was  used  to  give  trouble,  I  made 
my  daughter  follow  us.  He  took  very 
I  little  notice  of  Avhat  1  said  to  him ;  but 
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when  I  came  to  this  place,  and  repeated 
the  story  of  the  two  ladies,  he  was  all  at¬ 
tention,  and  I  began  to  think  him  a  dear, 
good  man,  to  show  such  feeling  ;  so  I  told 
him  how  they  cried,  and  liow  they  seemed 
to  dote  on  tne  Emperor’s  memory  ;  and 
to  crown  all,  I  described  how  the  lady 
wrote  the  inscription,  and  I  showed  him 
the  lines  still  quite  fresh.  With  that  he 
knit  his  brows,  and  frowned,  I  thought,  in 
a  strange  way,  or  smiled — I  don’t  rightly 
know  which — and  taking  a  large  knife  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  went  forward,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed,  to  wTite  something  more  on  the 
rock,  when — only  conceive,  gentlemen, 
my  liorror  and  astonishment — instead  of 
that  he  deliberately  scratched  out  all  that 
the  lady  had  written,  and  in  8j>ite  of  all 
my  tears  and  entreaties — for  I  could  hold 
in  no  longer — he  never  stopped  muttering 
and  growling  all  the  time,  till  he  had 
made  the  place  as  bare  and  smooth  as  you 
see  it  tliis  minute.” 

“And  who  on  earth  was  this  old  ruffian?” 
exclaimed  I,  quite  8ynn>athisung  with  our 
guide’s  enthusiasm. 

“  Have  patience,  sir,”  she  replied  ;  “  I 
am  near  the  end  of  my  story,  and  you 
will  know  all  presently.  So,  as  I  was 
saying,  the  old  gentleman  finished  his  vile 
job ;  and  a  cruel  job  it  was  to  boot,  for 
that  little  scrap  of  writing  was  as  good 
for  me  as  an  annuity  in  the  rentes.  Little 
did  I  then  suspect  who  this  horrid  man 
could  be  ;  but  the  bon  Dieu  had  his  eye 
on  him,  and  was  at  that  very  moment 
preparing  the  punishment  he  had  so  richly 
deserved.  Being  quite  overcome  by  what 
had  just  occurred,  I  lingered  behind  a  few 
paces,  endeavoring  to  recover  my  comjx)- 
Bure,  and  left  to  my  daughter  the  care  of 
conducting  the  milor  aud  his  servant.  I 
was  roused  from  my  stupor  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  entrance-door,  and  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  admit  the  new-comers. 
These  consisted  of  three  tine  young  men, 
equipped  as  pedestrians,  with  their  blouses, 
kna]>sacks,  and  walking-poles ;  but  any  ' 
woman  wdth  an  eye  in  her  head  could  see  , 
they  were  bom  gentlemen.  They  were 
as  gay  and  frolicsome  as  mountain  colts,  ; 
but  there  was  no  more  harm  iu  them,  i 
bless  their  heaits,  than  in  so  many  chamois  ' 
yearlings.  At  first  they  were  for  dashing  | 
through  tlie  cave  all  in  a  run ;  but  they  | 
soon  hearkened  to  reason,  and  followed 
me  like  young  lambs,  cracking  their  jokes, 
and  taking  no  heed  of  all  I  w'as  repeating 
about  the  place  oft'  book  aud  by  rote  from  j 
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I  them  that  went  before  us  in  the  lease  of 
!  the  cavern.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of 
them,  cutting  mo  short  as  I  was  telling 
about  the  gre.al  stalagmite  that  took  tlie 
tiiiicy  of  Mr.  Saussure,  said  : 

I  “  ‘  Never  mind  all  that,  but  conduct  us 
straight  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  Is  not 
there  here  a  spot  so  called  ?’ 

1  “  ‘  Of  course  there  is,  gentlemen,’  said 

T :  ‘  not  a  doubt  of  it — as  like  as  two  peas. 
Haven’t  I  the  word  for  it  of  two  ladies 
who  lived  to  the  last  with  the  Emperor — 
Heaven  rest  his  soul ! — and  who  followed 
him  to  his  grave  on  the  rock  ?  Maybe 
your  honors  haven’t  heard  the  story  ?’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  yes ;  we  know  all  about  it ;  take 
us  there  directly.’ 

“  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  standing 
in  this  very  spot.  Will  you  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  when  I  declare  that  these 
three  young  men,  though  they  may  not 
have  shed  a  tear,  cost  me  as  many  for 
company’s  sake  as  the  two  ladies.  Their 
grief  reminded  me  of  that  of  my  two  bro¬ 
thers  when  they  followed  our  father’s  cof¬ 
fin  to  the  graveyard  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  proces-sion 
but  their  own.  ’I'isn’t  the  sobbing  nor 
the  crying  that  m.akes  the  grief,  nor  even 
that  shows  it  most  where  it  really  is. 
True  grief  has  a  look  and  a  language 
(though  maybe  a  silent  one)  of  its  own, 
that  there’s  no  matching  by  sounds,  nor 
no  imitating  by  manner.  Such  was  the 

grief  of  these  poor  gentlemen.  Aly  heart 
led  for  them.  Presently,  however,  they 
seemed  to  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and  one  of 
them  in  a  calm  voice  said  to  me  : 

“  ‘  Did  not  one  of  those  ladies  you  wore 
8|K‘aking  of  leave  some,  writing  on  one  of 
the  rocks  hereabouts  ?’ 

“  My  voice  faltered  as  I  answered  ‘  Yes,’ 
for  my  mind  misgave  me  that  something 
awful  was  goin^  to  happen. 

“  ‘  But,’  continucil  he,  ‘  where  is  it  ? 
I  can  see  nothing.  What  mean  these 
scratches  of  a  knife,  that  seem  to  have 
been  cifacing  some  former  writing? 
Could  it  liave  been  here  that  the  lady 
made  the  inscription  ?  and  if  so,  how 
comes  it  erased  ?’ 

“This  question  was  put  in  so  stern  a 
voice,  that  my  heart  w.as  in  my  mouth. 
Would  tliat  my  head  had  been  there  in¬ 
stead  !  But  in  an  evil  moment  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  *  old  ruffian  ’ — as  you, 
sir,  have  called  him  —  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  I  blurted  out  all  the  fects  as  they 
had  occurred.  Direful  indeed  was  the  ef- 
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feet  of  my  narrative  !  The  faces  of  luy  i 
liearers  grew  livid  ;  tlieir  eyes  bloodshot ; 
their  respiration  a  hot  panting  for  re-  j 
venge,  as  they  drank  in  my  maddening 
words.  They  whispered  hurriedly  to 
each  other,  as  tliey  gnashed  their  teeth, 
and  clenched  their  hands,  as  though  ; 
clutching  daggers :  ‘  It  is  he — it  is  he  ! 
Hut  one  wretch  lives  caj)able  of  snch 
baseness!  An  all-just  Providence,  after 
allowing  him  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
ini(jinties,  has  doomed  him  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  fate.  Here,  in  the  dark  bowels  of 
the  earth,  .aloof  from  man,  and,  as  it  wore, 
on  the  confines  of  eternity,  all  convention¬ 
al  theories  must  vanish  in  the  presence  of 
those  irresistible  instincts,  a  thousand 
times  more  potent,  ay,  and  more  sacred 
than  any  human  euiictinents.  Justice,  to 
be  substantial,  need  not  necessarily  be 
formal :  and  as  specially  aitiMjinteil  minis¬ 
ters  of  heaven’s  venge.ance  in  this  excep¬ 
tional  case,  it  is  our  mission — our  right — 
nay,  our  duty,  to  take  the  forfeited  life 
of  this  most  consummate  miscreant !’ 

“So  saying,  with  a  yell  that  froze  my 
blood,  they  rushed  forward.  At  the  same 
instant  a  glancing  light  on  the  opposite 
wall  showed  ih.at  the  doomed  man  was 
aj)proaching.  The  next  moment  he  WJis 
confronted  by  his  self-apjiointed  execu¬ 
tioners.  They  met  .at  that  point  where 
the  g.allery  widened,  and  at  their  very 
feet  yawned  the  unfathom.ablc  gulf!” 

Hero  our  narrator  became  so  impas- 
situjed  in  her  langu.ago,  and  so  demon- 
Btrative  in  her  tones  and  gesticulation, 
th.at  stenography  .alone  would  fall  to  do 
her  justice,  and  at  the  period  of  the  story, 
photography  was  not  dreamed  of.  It  only 
remains,  therefore,  for  nte  to  sum  up,  in  a 
few  words,  the  denouement  of  her  tale. 

It  might  be  more  melodramatically  ar¬ 
tistic  to  m.aintain  to  the  very  last  the  in¬ 
cognito  of  the  dramatis  persona;,  ami  thus 
to  secure  for  the  finale  a  stunning  etl’ect. 
Hut  remembering  the  delusion  of  the  os¬ 
trich,  in  his  fancied  concealment,  and  hav¬ 
ing  often  smiled  .at  the  uait'cte  with  which 
certain  mysteries  are  kept  up,  though 
every  body  knows  that  every  Innly  sees 
through  them,  1  think  it  more  straiglitfor- 
ward  to  come  at  once  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  with  my  readers,  as  to  the  “  real 
naihe  and  address”  of  each  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  so  omiuously  grouped  in  the  cavern 
scene  by  torch  light  just  described.  I 
shall,  of  course,  get  very  little  credit  for 
my  caudor  iu  adiaittiug  that  the  elderly 


?:entlcman  was  no  other  than  Sir  Hudson 
jowe !  But  who  were  the  three  viva¬ 
cious  gentlemen  that  were  so  anxious  to 
make  his  acquaintance  on  the  broad 
ground  of  first  principles,  and  with  sucli 
serious  and  well-reasoned  foregone  con¬ 
clusions  ?  They  were — I  quote  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the.  Lady  of  the  cave  —  first. 
Prince  Louis  Xapoleon,  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  ;  second,  Jlonsieur  Lascases,  son  of 
the  historian  of  the  C.aptivity  ;  third.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Dupin,  the  eminent  barrister! 

That  sucli  a  rencontre  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  such  a  place,  should 
have  occurred,  well  exemiJifies  the  ad¬ 
age,  “  Les  extremes  se  touchent,”  and 
warrants  the  title  prefi.xcd  to  this  remi¬ 
niscence. 

To  the  imagination,  in  gre.at  mc.asnre, 
must  be  left  the  concluding  scene.  Al¬ 
lowing  much  for  the  exaggerations  of  the 
terrified  witness,  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  first  whirlwind  of  their  p.a.ssion,  the 
three  Frenchmen  heaped  upon  their  luck¬ 
less  victim  all  the  reproaches,  insults,  and 
revilings,  th.at  the  most  unbritiled  fury 
could  suggest.  They  taunted  him  with 
every  grievance,  real  or  siipjiosed,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fatal  rock,  and  summed 
up  all  with  the  base  and  unmanly  insult 
to  a  lady  which  he  h.ad  just  perpetrated. 
Having  gone  through  .all  the  counts  of 
this  fearful  indictment,  they  m.ade  a  show' 

I  of  deliberating,  and  solemnly  announced 
their  determination  to  put  him  to  deatli. 
So  thoroughly  in  e.arnest  did  they  seem, 
that,  for  a  time  all  chance  of  his  life  was 
utterly  hopeless.  In  vain  did  the  woman 
and  her  daughter  fling  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  sup[>oscd  a.s.sassin3,  cling  to 
their  knees,  and  fill  the  cavern  with  their 
I  cries  of  remonstrance,  and  finally  with 
their  shrieks  of  despair.  In  the  midst  of 
this  terrific  scene,  the  three  Frenchmen 
seized  Sir  Hiulson,  and  dragged  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  ch.asm.  Again  and  again 
they  swore  tlmt  his  doom  was  sealed,  and 
went  so  far,  my  informant  declared,  as  to 
,  r.aise  their  victim  in  the  air,  and  to  hold 
him  for  a  space  suspended  bodily  over  the 
dread  abys.s. 

!  At  this  crisis  the  women  became  fr.an- 
,  tic,  and  ru.shcd  forward  w  ith  such  desper¬ 
ate  energy  and  such  impassioned  screams, 
that  the  executioners  paused.  It  W'as  the 
Prince  who  w.as  the  first  to  relent. 

“  ’Tis  enough,”  said  he  |  **  vengeance 
must  be  pushed  fio  ftirther !” 
j  “  Be  it  so,”  replied  Lascases,  “  on  one 
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eondition  :  that  be  p.'i.ss  his  honor — iUu^h 
— his  pledge,  to  give  mo,  within  a  we^, 
the  meeting  so  oueu  demanded ;  and  his 
eluding  which — should  he  persist  in  doing 
90 — will  brand  hitn  par  excellence  as  a  per¬ 
jured  coward ! ! !” 

Many  an  additional  jeer,  outrage,  and 
indignity  did  they  perpetrate  on  their 
helpless  foe  before  they  took  their  do- 
p>arture.  He,  it  would  appear,  behaved 
all  •  through  with  unresisting  calmness, 
while  his  caitiff  servant  fled  at  the  first 


show  of  danger.  On  reaching  the  grot¬ 
to,  however,  his  nervous  system  gave 
way,  and  hi.s  conductress,  to  convey  her 
impression  of  bis  debility,  assured  me  em¬ 
phatically,  that  he  was  “  j)hysiqnemcnt 
niort  I”  Hlie  found  it  neceasary  to  chafe 
his  limbs  w’ith  brandy.  After  reposing 
for  .an  hour  iu  the  grotto,  he  was  enabled 
to  reg.ain  the  cfiafet,  whence,  after  a  suit¬ 
able  gratuity  to  his  benefactress,  he  re- 
turncil,  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry 
him,  to  Geneva. 


From  the  North  Britiih  Beelcw. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER.* 


:■  It  rexjuires  no  ordinary  ability,  and  no  ; 
common  attainments,  to  qualify  a  imui  for 
grappling  effectively  with  the  subject  of 
Popery.  The  ramiheatioas  of  thellomish 
system  are  so  vast  and  intricate,  its  errore 
harmonize  so ‘'closely  with  corrupt  pro¬ 
pensities,  its  perversions  of  Divine  truth 
oorae  so  directly  across  the  path  of  the 
most  momentous  doctrines  of  the  (lospcl,  i 
its  history  is  so  interwoven  with  records  1 
of  the  world  imd  of  human  opinion  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  its  polemical 
literature  is  so  varied  and  extensive — in 
a  word,  it  touches  human  life,  and  history, 
and  literature,  and  pbilosoidiy,  and  poli¬ 
tics,  at  so  many  points,  that  to  take  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of  so  vast 
atopic,  demands  an  amount  and  versatility 
of  powers  and  acquirements  which  but 
,very  ft*w  possess.  It  is  rare,  indeiH),  to  ' 
meet  with  the  requi/dte  qualifications  for  ! 
embarking  successfully  in  the  Popisli  con¬ 
troversy,  and  expounding  the  principles 
TWO  -  i  ■■  I  .1  *  .  .  / 

« r  •  The  Rue  of  Papal  Power.  By  Rosbkt 
Bvssit,  RD,,  ProlMsor  «f  Eccl«siM(ical  Uis- 

tor^r  Ozfbfd.  Psrkem.  Pp  2U9.  i 

Modem  Rotnaniem,  British  and  Continental.  A 
'Topote  Vtew  of  the  Theology,  Litersture,  and 
Practical  Workings  of  Popery  in  our  Time,  if  the, 
Rev.  Jaubs  A  Hcis,  Wooler.  Edinbufi^. 


and  procedure  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
so  eminently  combined  as  in  the  authors 
of  the  volumes  before  us.  In  perusing 
them,  we  have  often  felt  how  inadequately 
the  importance  and  value  of  books  may  be 
represented  by  their  size. 

Oxford  looked  with  good  reason,  on  the 
late  Professor  llassey  as  one  of  her  ablest, 
and  most  learited  sous.  As  the  editor  of 
Socrates  and  Bede,  ho  had  g:uncd  the 
gratitude  of  ecclesiastical  students.  The 
little  volume,  whose  title  is  given  above, 
is  the  only  original  work  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  during  his  fourteen  years’  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  Church  History  Chair  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  It  is  valuable  as  tracing,  with  much 
ability  and  general  accnracy,  the  rise  of 
the  Pjipal  power — the  successive  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  lioman  See.  Mr.  Hussey  as¬ 
sumes  that  Papal  Infallibility  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  tenet  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  that  sho  is  to  this  day  bound  by  all 
tlie  persecuting  edicts  of  the  mediseval 
Pontiffs,  logically,  wo  have  no  doubt 
she  is  so.  Nor  do  those  who  while  they 
repudiate  the  principle  of  the  Pope’s  io- 
fallibility,  claim,  it 'for  the  General  Coun¬ 
cils,  escape  from;  the  dilemma,  because  the 
fact  of  the  martyrdom  of  Uuss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  by  the  Couneil'  of ; Constance 
pledges  the  oonciliauists  .(o  the  doctrine 
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that  it  is  right  to  put  “  licrctics”  to  death. 
In  a  Romanist  controTersial  pamphlet,  re¬ 
cently  for^varded  to  us,  we  observe  an 
attempt  made  to  set  the  death  of  IIuss  in 
a  new  light.  It  is  stated  that  thel'hureh 
had  no  h.and  in  the  matter,  but  th.at  it 
was  dennmded  as  a  political  necessity  ! 

In  point  of  style.  Professor  Hussey  had 
not  the  gra]»hic  jwwer  M’hieh  belotigs  to 
his  successor  in  tlie  Phair  of  Ecelesiu.stie.al 
History,  the  accomplished  biographer  of 
Arnohl.  All  must,  however,  sliaro  the 
regret  which,  since  his  death,  has  so  often 
been  e.xpressed  by  O.xonians,  that  he  was 
taken  away  from  his  lab(*rs  when  not 
more  than  fifty  years  of  .age.  In  this  lit¬ 
tle  work  he  has  left  the  j»roof  that,  had  he 
been  spared,  he  might  have  <lone  much 
good  .service  in  the  Popish  controversy. 

Xo  one  can  peruse  Mr.  Huie’s  book 
without  perceiving  how  extensive  a  course 
of  reading  its  author  must  have  gone 
through  before  he  could  MTite  it,  and  horn- 
thoroughly  he  has  the  results  of  his  read¬ 
ing  at  ids  command.  Rut  while  he  gives 
evidence  of  an  uncommonly  extensive  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  patristic  and 
medueval  literature,  it  is  not  from  these 
sources  .alone,  or  chiefly,  that  he  has  taken 
his  view  of  Romanism,  as  exhibited  in  this 
volume.  It  is  from  its  movements  in  our 
own  day,  at  home  and  abroad.  And  here 
Mr.  Hide  has  looked  with  his  own  eyes, 
not  with  those  of  others — has  collected 
his  own  facts,  and  made  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  not  borrowed  them  from  previous 
writers  on  the  Popish  controversy.  And 
to  this  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
pleas.ant  air  of  freshness  which  j)ervades 
the  volume.  The  controversy  with  Rome 
is  .at  once  a  wide  and  a  well-wrought  field, 
in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  corner 
which  h.as  not  been  recently  cropped. 
Rut  Mr.  Hide  has  produced  a  work  in 
which  even  well-informed  men  will  find 
much  that  is  by  no  moans  familiar,  and 
will  discover  a  deep  significance  in  many 
circumstances  which  they  may  possibly 
have  hitherto  dismissed  from  their  minds 
as  trifling  or  accidental.  Obviously  in 
these  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  we  have 
the  elaborate  result  of  long  years  of  careful 
reading  and  keen  observation  —  reading 
ranging  over  the  literature  of  many  cen-  ^ 
turies,  and  of  various  languages  ;  and  ob-  j 
serration  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
Church  of  Rome  throughout  all  her  bor¬ 
ders,  and  in  all  her  machinations. 

VOL.  ILVI.— NO.  n. 


I  After  a  rapid  historical  sketch  of 
Popery  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Hide  en¬ 
ters  ujM>n  the  consideration  of  Modern 
Romanism  in  Rritain.  He  exhibits  the 
reviving  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
notices  their  anticipations  of  better  days 
than  they  had  seen  for  many  generations  ; 
develops  the  character,  and  estimates  the 
influence,  of  Tractarianism  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  Pojiery  ;  discusses  the  lack  of 
“  pulpit  jiower”  among  the  clergy  of  the 
'  (’hurch  of  Rome,  .and  points  out  the 
'  causes  of  the  deficiency,  and  its  bearing 
upon  her  attempts  at  proselytism  ;  pre- 
[  sents  the  st.atiatics  of  Romanism  in  Rritain 
in  connection  with  chapels,  schools,  eon- 
*  vent.s,  etc. ;  explains  her  weakness,  as 
acknowledged  by  the  Dublin  lievieir, 

I  “  in  that  miildle  element  which  forms  the 
I  sinewy  strength  and  motive  power  of 
every  social  body — the  mercantile,  profes- 
I  sional,  manufacturing,  and  trading  cl.ass- 
es and  unfolds,  with  the  freedom  and 
preei.sion  which  only  an  intimate  and  ex¬ 
tensive  acipiaintance  with  the  sulgect  can 
impart,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
'  the  literature  which  modem  Romanism 
I  has  originated,  and  now  wields  in  her  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  here,  as  much  as  any  where, 

'  that  onr  author’s  strength  lies;  and  it  is 
,  here  that  some  of  the  freshest  glimpses  of 
'  Popery,  which  his  book  .affords,  are  to  be 
'  found.  He  notices,  in  a  brief  Ihu  able  and 
I  graphic  manner,  the  Popish  {>eriodicaI 
literature  of  the  time,  and  presents  to  ns 
'  vivid  sketches  of  the  more  prominent 
Romish  writers,  from  Cardinal  A’^iseman 
down  to  Pnest  Keenan  of  Dundee,  pho¬ 
tographing,  as  it  were.  Dr.  Newman, 

;  Archdeacons  Wilberforee  and  Manning, 

I  and  others.  Pa-ssing  to  France,  he  dis¬ 
plays  the  same  familiarity  with  the  move¬ 
ments  and  attitude  of  Romanism  in  that 
'  country,  and  especially  with  the  modem 
French  literature,  both  of  Popery  and 
:  Protestantism.  Then  turning  to  Germany, 

[  we  have  topics  of  equal  interest  handled 
with  no  less  ample  knowledge  and  vigor 
I  of  tonch. 

We  commend  Mr.  Huie’s  work  to  our 
readers.  The  general  glance  wdiich  we 
have  given  at  its  contents  will  indicate 
that  there  is  no  other  volume,  in  the 
Rritish  literature  of  the  Popish  contro¬ 
versy,  in  which  the  eaiue  topics  are  dealt 
with. 
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A  F  U  N  E  R  A  L^.V'rO  S  s’l  N  G  ’  A  STREAM. 

- ji  i  ftfi.  ' 

“When  thou  walkeit  tfaroogfa  the  water*,  1  will  be  with  thee." 

1*.  .  I,  .*  I 

i>:>i  'iv  V*  li 

On  the  hill  a  little  cottage  chamber. 

With  a  coffin  placed  upon  the  bed — 

In  the  glen,  a  wild  stream  in  the  autumn,  ' 

Rushing  o’er  the  stones  with  angry  tread.  ,  , 

The  old  woman,  at  last,  has  heard  the  music  of  heaven 
'Neath  the  white  curtain  in  the  silent  room,  '  . 

Has  heard  the  music  of  heaven  come  rolling  grandly— 

Oome  rolling  grandly  through  the  curtained  gloom. 

The  (dd  nuin  has  seen  that  smile  of  wonderful  beauty 
Fix  on  the  lace  so  fair,  when  pain  is  o’er — 

That  smile  of  wonderful  beauty,  as  if  the  spirit 
Had  found  the  Some  One  it  was  waiting  for. 

Now  o’er  the  death -sheet,  old  man,  thy  snowy  hair  be  bowed, 

.\nd  put  thy  white  lips  down  a  little  unto  the  white,  white  shroud ; 

,\nd  mutter  something  for  a  moment,  as  low  as  low  may  be, 

Of  births,  and  deaths,  and  inarriage.s,  and  what  she  was  to  thee — 

.\nd  pray  that  the  broken  links  of  your  forty  years  and  seven 
May  be  forged  into  a  silver  chain  in  the  depths  of  yonder  Iteaven, 

That  shall  wind  you  round  and  round, 

Ensainted  and  encrowned 
So  long  as  they  fling  their  diadems 
Where  the  great  Thrice  Holies  pass. 

So  long  as  the  music  of  harps  is  rolling 
Across  the  sea  of  glass — 

Then,  go  out  and  weep,  old  man  t 


(^  k  Hown  the  hill  the  solemn  funeral  passes,  ''  r 
.\nd  the  old  man  paces  on  before ; 

And  you  hear  the  plunging  of  the  waters 
In  tb«  ^cn,  the  echo  and  the  roar. 

'  Thi^n^  the  lane  the  bearers  are  passing,  and  solemnly 

Strikes  on  their  car  the  bell  with  many  a  pause  ; 

And  that  sweet  singer  of  central  autumn,  the  robin — 
,^roY  i  ffl..  The  robin  shakes  his  red  breast  o'er  the  haws'*  ■ 
li'ni  hvi'tiii  Pimsotly  oomes  his  IHU*  outbursting  of  music,  .--.^il 
Irfimont  n  That *t  a  flmeral  sounds  more  strange  than  sweet,  ) 
b'.t  'Vd  think  that  tha  tiny  bird  should  be  singing,  and  sin^ng, 
•  t«*  grander  music  froien  at  his  feet  • 
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.  ,  viuigranaer  music  iroien  ai  ais  leet  •  ^ 

\  "  Now  to  the  wild  brook  come  they,  swollen  with  OctobCT  rain,''^  '^ 

10  ,nt  breath  of  the  nor^  wind,  dashed  with  a  winc>dairk  stain.  "  ovi  'k 

,t<*n  i»  ‘«>l»  •i''’The  bearen  paitee  one  moment — then  like  a  mystic  dream  o'  i  idt  ?  d) 

y  *  but-*;;  Tbo  laaeral  train  sweeps  blackly  o’er  the  hoarse  and  whitened  ^rean ;  *o  i  i»-7  j: 
•ylirh  i*it  of  And  on  they  pass  in  ailenee  to  where  the  little  bell  i^ur  omr  ift '■  •  i-  ;r  ‘ib 

oil.  b  ttdling  in  the  ehurch  below,  like  a  spirit  inviaibls.  •.t.ni*  I  i/;  f* oo^' 

,i>rm(;i  moy  arooi^  thehmes,  i  -.-jfrjvf  J.iun'.  v  d-  htnm*>m 

J.ui;  il  lIMin-jvlJs-: And  swept  eternal  cb  .  .  .  ,,,  .  ,j 

»  »  Of  texts  that  are  sweeter  than  anthems  ,  u  , 

In  odJ  n  ijj^ny^thedraldmnted,^’^  ^ 


1 
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ovari  /*«  **><^*1  (Jo  rotHfir  albng  the  deepest  Tecesset  '/frt  !  ii  /  jltiv.  f-»Q  WH— 
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oitil^J  gnol  Jadil'  AiM  the  oldsoan  ftmteth  pcaeel  ^dl  «i  b'ts  ,lnfij(  uUiadHnsq  yl  wo.b 
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And  as  the  robin  sanp  up  in  the  tree, 

The  ransomed  spirit  sinfijs  on  forever — 

<  )nly  a  music  of  deeper  meaning — 

Only  a  music  of  purer  rejoicing: 

The  music  they  sing,  who  once  have  been  sinful — 

The  music  they  sing,  who  once  have  known  sorrow ; 

Rut  who  now  are  both  sinless  and  tvarlMs  forever ! 

And  so  the  coffin  crossed  the  waters — 

So  the  spirit  crossed  the  waves  of  death — 

}'  fio  it  crossed  the  cold  and  gloomy  water  '  ^  f. 

With  everlasting  arms  around  it— 

The  everlasting  arms  of  Christ 

And  as  the  text  from  the  Apocalypse  ,  ,  m 

Fell  sweeter  than  anthems  among  the  limes, 

So  the  things  that  the  soul  of  the  ransomed 
Hath  now  to  sing  and  to  say, 

Fell  sweet  on  the  ears  of  the  blessed.  *^7 

Oo  home,  old  man,  from  the  lime-tree  walk  ”  ,  , 

And  step  back  again  o’er  the  driving  flood,  .1 

And  walk  on  in  silence  along  the  lane  f 

Where  the  robin  sings  in  the  rubied  haws;  ,,  i 

And  sit  down  again  in  the  lonely  room —  _  ... 

They  will  lead  forth  another  funeral  tioon, ,  ^ 

Down  the  lane,  and  over  the  stream,  7 

And  on  to  the  grave  in  the  lime-tree  walk : 

And  is  this  a  thing  to  weep  for  f  .  ‘ . 
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ART  ASP  S  C  I  E  N  C'E  ;’A  B,  R:„p  A  D. 

la  -'  J  If  '>ii/ 

FURTHER  INVK3TIOATIOXS  RELATING  TO  THE  SILK-VORM.- 

^  -•■•  li'-  '  1  ri.^  •• 

The  ladies  arc  beginning  to  think  that  capable  of  acrumnlation  year  after  year, 
•  the  outcry  about  the  disease  of  the  silk-  so  that  the  stock  of  raw  ami  manufactured 
wonn,  and  the  deterioration ’of  the  mul-  material  existing  at  any  given  moment 
berry,  was  one  of  those  fit/tes  which  specn-  may  possibly  be  the  accamahted  product 
lators  will  occasionally  adopt  in  order  to  of  many  annual  crops,  and  that  the  suc- 
serve  a  temporary  purpose.  They  tell  us  cess  or  failure. of  a  single  year,  or  even 
•that  they  can  get  a  BU|>erb  silk  dress,  or  three  or  four  years  in  succession, does  not 
a  yard  of  satin  ribbon,  or  any  other  arti-  materially  affect. the  quantityin  actual  ex- 
cle  made  of  the  same  material,  quito'as  istence — the'  quaatiky  avail^le  for  daily 
good  and  quite  as  cheap  at  the  present  nso.  It  is  qnite  possible  that  the  flowing 
moment  as  they  could  before  the  silk  robes  which  summnd  your  graceful  forms, 
failure  w'as  spoken  or  thought  o£  But  and  which  yon  so  greatly  'embellish  and 
«lear  ladies— aearest  of  all  “  dear  readers”  adorn,  mty  have  been  the  products  of 
— a  word  with  you!  You  must  remem-  worran,.  of, men,  of  looms,  w’hich  have 
her  that  silk  is  one  of  those  articles  of  the  long  ceased  tib  exist,'-  And  it  may  be — we 
•slowly  perishable  kind,  and  is  therefore  sincerely bepe  it >FilI be — that  long  before 
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you  are  deprived  of  your  silks  and  satins,  I 
your  ribbons  and  your  robes,  by  the  high*  j 
ness  of  their  price,  the  labors  of  naturalists 
and  philosophers  will  have  resulted  in  a 
coin|»lete  revival  and  firm  re^stabiishnient 
of  the  art  of  silk  production.  I 

Although  silk  producers  throughout 
the  south  of  Eurojie  are  interested  in  this 
question,  it  is  chiefly  in  France  and  Italy  ' 
that  rese;ipche3  are  made  and  exi)eriment8  , 
ooiiducte<i  in  a  truly  systematic  and  scien¬ 
tific  manner.  Two  objects  have  8hare<l 
the  attention  of  investigators ;  one,  the 
improvement  and  cure  of  the  existing  ' 
race  of  silk- worms ;  the  other,  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  acclimation  of  new  species  of 
silk-worms  adapted  to  European  culture.  ' 
In  reference  to  the  first  object  we  have 
two  or  three  reports  in  the  Comptea 
Hi  ndus  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
M’hich  we  must  briefly  condense  into  one.  | 
Of  several  gentlemen  specially  commis¬ 
sioned  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  MM.  i 
Qnatrefages  and  Guerin  Mencville  give  us 
the  most  definite  and  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  their  opinions  are  at  variance 
with,  if  not  opposed  to  each  other,  we  ! 
get  from  their  reports  as  good  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  real  state  of  the  question  as 
we  are  likely  to  obtain  any  w'here.  M. 
Guerin  Meneville  says,  amongst  other 
things:  “I  have  already,  several  times, 

.  shown  that  the  malady  of  the  miilbcrrv 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  among  ^k-worms.  I  have  studied 
it  each  year  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
Italy,  and  I  have  noticed  that  it  shows  it- 
selfi  always,  and  under  various  forms,  in 
the  localities  where  the  silk-worm  malady 
prevails.  Since  last  year,  I  have  remarked 
feeble  traces  of  the  disease  upon  the  rare 
mulberries  cultivated  round  about  Paris ; 
and  I  have  shown  agiun  this  year,  that  the 
disease  la  gattuks  has  infecW<l  the  silk¬ 
worms  reared  in  the  Jardin  des  I'lantes 
at  the  request  of  the  i^iet6  Impt*riak“ 
d’Aocliinatation.  This  .&ct,  coinciding 
.  with  the  affection  of  the  mnlborries,  goes 
,to  dememstrate  the  directi  connection  be- 
.twqen  the  disease  of  the  vegetable  and 
that  of  the  animal  which  it  nourishes.” 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Quatrefagos 
having  visited  various  parts  of  Prance, 
,aod  conducted  a  great  number  of  obscr- 
vnticDB  and  experiments  ,of  a  highly  in- 
.teresung  character,  comes  to  the  oouolu- 
aion  th^  the  malady  of. the  stlk-worm  is 
■  not  to  be  attriboted  to  bad  food;  inas¬ 
much  as  h^  found  the  mulberry  trees 


evert'  where  in  good  condition.  This  in¬ 
ference  is  scarcely  satisfactory :  for,  from 
the  first,  it  lias  been  suspected  that  the 
very  luxuri.ance  of  the  trees — that  is,  the 
forced  luxuriance — uas  the  cause  of  the 
malady.  The  greater  quantity  of  leaves 
on  a  given  tree,  and  the  increased  juici¬ 
ness  of  the  leaves,  were  supposed  to  bo 
dearly  eompeiisnted  for  by  the  inferiority 
of  the  juice.  The  dise.asc  of  the  worm, 
called  by  M.  de  Quatrefages  the  tnaladie 
de  Id  tarhe,  (spot  disease,)  from  the  spots 
which  apjtcar  on  the  worm  aftecteil  by  it, 
is  that  variety  of  thedisoi’dcr  from  wliich 
the  worms  mostly  suffer.  These  Kj)<»t8  are 
too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  n.akcd  eye, 
and  can  only  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  which  fact  will  pcrhafis 
explain  wliy  the  malady  escaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  silk-growers  till  some  days  after 
the  animal  had  shed  its  fourth  skin.  In 
all  the  stages  of  its  existence,  and  in  all 
parts  of  its  substance  the  sj>ots  are  to  be 
found.  "When  airived  at  the  moth  stati*, 
the  spots  destroy  the  antenna*,  the  h*gs, 
and  the  wings.  At  first,  the  body  of  the 
wonn  appears  to  be  coinpleli'ly  covered 
with  a  yellowish  matter,  which  gradually 
becomes  darker  and  collects  into  tu¬ 
bercles,  which  are  the  spots  from  which 
the  malady  derives  its  name.  Various 
methods  have  been  tried  for  the  cure  of 
the  worms  infected.  M.  de  (Quatrefages 
j  names  four,  the  operation  of  which  he 
'  had  had  opportunities  of  observing.  Twen- 
!  ty-seven  trays  were  so  infected  tliat  death 
reduced  them  to  four  ;  and  each  one  <»f 
'  these  trays  was  made  the  olyect  of  one 
I  particular  mode  of  treatment.  The  first 
■  w'as  fed  in  the  ordinary  way  uj>on  mul¬ 
berry  leaves ;  they  received  no  jmrticular 
!  care  in  their  treatment,  and  spun  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  cocoons  which  yielded 
two  hundred  and  ton  grammes  of  silk. 
The  second  w'as  fed  with  moistened  leaves, 
and  thrived  very  indifferently  ;  they  spun 
but  few  cocoons,  and  they  were  worthless, 
llie  third  was  fed  on  sugared  leaves,  and 
did  well ;  they  spun  their  cocoons  stmner 
than  the  others,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
as  well  as  of  8Uf>erior  quality,  yielding 
tliree  hundred  and  ninety-two  grammes 
of  silk.  The  fourtli  was  altogether  de- 
prive<l  of  food  for  a  considerable  time  :  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  some 
oi  them  i^)UD  several  imperfect  cocoons, 
and  the  others  l>egan  to  shrivel  up  and 
diminish  in  size  ;  but  on  being  afterwards 
fed  on  sugared  leaves,  they  speedily  re- 
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covered,  and  many  of  them  spun  their ' 
cocoons,  which  yielded  one  hundred  and 
Hrty-two  pramines  of  silk.  Other  medi¬ 
cines  b«*side8  sui^r  h.ive  bet*n  proposed 
and  made  use  of  with  various  decrees  of 
success,  such  as  Peruvian  hark,  valerian, 
mustard,  etc.;  for,  unlike  some  other 
nurselings  th.at  we  know  of,  silk-w’orms 
do  not  exhibit  any  very  decided  repng- 
nance  to  physic.  !^*rape<l  sugar  however 
seems  at  ])rei*i*nt  most  in  favor. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  new  species 
of  silk-worms,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
wo  have  .already,  in  a  former  note,  re- 
<;orded  the  introduction  of  one  from  India, 
which  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  common 
oak.  During  the  past  year  another  has 
been  intro<luced  bv  M.  (iiierin  Menevilic, 
from  China,  and  wfiich  fcedson  tho  veniin 
i/it  Jopon,  (Af/lrt/ithfut  f/fandu/ooa,)  a 
|ilant  at  the  present  time  as  common  in 
France  as  it  is  in  China,  fie  tells  us  that 
this  speeii^s  was  first  intn>duced  into  Eu¬ 
rope  about  twelve  months  since,  through 
the  care  of  a  venerable  missionary'  who 
brought  the  living  cocoons  to  Turin.  In 
the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological 
S)cicty  is  an  .account  of  the  experinients 
which  he  made  with  a  view  to  inultijdy 
the  species  in  Europe.  He  did  not  then 
succeed,  for  he  had  only  three  cocoons, 
and  the  moths  came  forth  at  periods  so 
distant,  that  the  only  male  h.ad  died  be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  the  females  his  in-  j 
tended  brides.  Happily',  however,  MM. 
tJriseri  and  Comba  of  Turin,  had  pre¬ 
served  a  great  number  of  cocoons  ;  they  , 
have  obtained  through  these  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  fecundated  eggs,  and  have 
made  a  second  attempt  this  year  with 
perfiset  success. 

Through  the  kindness  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  M.  Guerin  Mcneville  has  t)een  sup- 
plietl  with  eggs,  and  ho  has  been  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  resume  his  experiments  and 
investigations.  On  the  occasion  of  show¬ 
ing  some  of  his  new  silk-worms  together 
with  some  of  the  c-oooons  he  had  already' 
obtained,  ho  says : 

“  Tho  result  of  my  labors  is  that  the  [ 
silk-worm  of  th<'  Aylanthvs  iflumMom  \ 
<»f  .lapan  is  the  true  Hombyx  Cynthia  de- 
scribtHl  bj^  Drury  in  1773,  .and  which  has 
been  cultivated  for  ages  in  China,  where 
its  silk  forms  tho  clothing  of  the  whole 
population  of  some  districts.  Roxburgh, 
m  1 804,  expressed  a  belief  that  the  Eria 
worm,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  East- 
Indies,  belonged  to  the  same  species ;  and 


tho  confusion,  which  it  has  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  set  right  for  want  of  materials,  has 
continued  up  to  present  time,  so  that 
every  one  has  called  the  Hombyx  Cynthia 
the  Eria  w'orm,  which  is  in  feet  a  totally 
ilifferent  sjiecies,  and  feeds  principally  on 
the  castor-oil  plant,  producing  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  generations  in  the  year. 

“  From  the  experiments  which  I  have 
made  in  the  breeding  of  these  worms,  I 
am  now  able  to  point  out  differences  in 
the  caterpill.ars,  in  the  cocoons,  and  in 
their  habits,  which  enable  me  to  distingui.sh 
them  far  better  than  can  be  done,  ti-om 
the  slight  difference  found  in  the  moths, 
which  would  only  have  le<l  observers  to 
imagine  that  they'  were  simjily  local  varie¬ 
ties  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The 
proilucts  of  these  two  worms  are  very 
nearly  the  .same.  The  carded  cocoons  af¬ 
forded  an  excellent  material,  from  which 
in  t’hina  .and  Bengal  a  very  strong  fabric 
is  made.”  “  In  t.’hina,”  says  Father 
d'Incarville,  “these  silk-worms  are  a 
source  of  riches.  The  silk  which  they 
jM'oduce  is  of  the  color  of  unbleached  linen, 
lasts  double  the  time  of  other  silk,  and 
does  not  ea.sily  8j)ot.”  Another  writer 
has  said  :  “  Clothes  made  of  this  silk  are 
not  injured  by  rain,  dirt,  or  oil.” 

It  is  clear  that  tho  introduction  of  the 
true  Hombyx  Cynthiais  now  accomplished, 
and  it  only  rem.ains  to  develop  the  new' 
industry  which  is  simply  a  question  of 
money.  All  that  is  required  is  to  raise 
plantations  of  Aijlanthun  <jladdulo»a^  (a 
tree  which  is  extremely  ea.sy'  of  growth, 
in  the  very  poorest  soils,)  to  cover  them 
in  the  spring  with  the  caterpillars  which 
have  been  hatched  in  tho  month  of  May, 
protecting  them,  as  they  eat  the  leaves, 
from  the  binls,  by  the  employment  of  in¬ 
valid  workmen,  as  they  do  in  China,  At 
the  end  of  .lune  th(!  first  harvest  W'iU  take 
place,  followed  by  a  second  in  August. 
The  cocoons  required  for  stocic,  will  re¬ 
main  without  hatching  till  the  following 
May  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  worm 
that  feeds  on  the  castor  plant,  Miice  that 
continues  breeding  all  the  winter,  requir¬ 
ing  either  the  c.a8tor  plant  to  be  grown  in 
a  const*rvatorv',  or  the  teasel.  > 

M.  Guerin  Mejieville  concludes  bis  in¬ 
teresting  paper  by  observing  that  he  shall 
feel  himself  anqtly  repei<l  for  his  exertions, 
if  his  labors  should  p<\siilt  in  the  establishr 
ment  of  a  new  uidustry 'which  would  ren¬ 
der  tho  use  of  silk  as  common  in  Europe 
as  it  is  in  China,  fl?  ‘k;i  f 
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SKW  STEKKOfiCOPIC  ■  APPAKATCS  BY  M. 

U^VLM£IDA. 

Variou.s  indeed  have  been  the  forms 
wliich  stereoscopic  apimrat ns  lias  a.H.snmed 
since  the  exjieriments  of  Wheatstone  have 
sbow'n  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  by 
means  of  plane  images,  the  sensations  pro¬ 
duced  by  objects  in  relief.  To  the  reflect¬ 
ing  stereoscope  of  Wheatstone,  succeeded 
the  lenticular  apparatus  of  lirewster. 
More  lately  M.  F'ayc  discovered  a  mode 
of  producing  stereoscopic  effects  without 
any  apparatus  whatever,  a  mode  which, 
in  a  slightly  modified  form,  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  known  and  practiced.  More  recently 
still,  M.  Claudet  has  discovered  a  means 
of  increasing  the  size  of  objects,  so  that 
they  may  be  seen  by  tvpo  or  three  at  a 
time. 

All  these  apparatus  are  cajiable  of  ren¬ 
dering  objects  visible  to  at  best  a  very 
small  number  of  spectators  at  the  same 
moment  of  time.  In  the  ordinary  stereo¬ 
scope  each  separate  individual  takes  his 
turn.  M.  d’ Almeida  proposes  such  an 
arrangement  that  his  images  shall  be  so 
increased  as  to  render  them  visible  to 
large  numbers  simultaneously. 

For  this  purjiose  he  uses  two  different 
kinds  of  ap[iaratus.  In  the  first,  he  pro¬ 
jects  upon  a  screen  the  images  of  two 
stereoscopic  pictures  of  the  oi’diuary  kind. 
The  images  projected  are  brought  to  su- 
per|K)se,  not  line  for  line,  for  that  would 
be  impossible,  since  they  are  not  identical 
—  but  as  near  as  possible  in  that  position 
which  they  would  present,  if  the  object 
which  they  reproduce  were  before  the  eye. 
Thus  far,  the  images  form  uj)on  the  screen, 
a  mere  mass  of  confusion. 

It  is  necessary  that  earh  eye  should  see 
om  irnaye  only.  To  effect  tliis,  he  places 
in  the  path  of  the  luminous  rays,  two 
colored  glasses,  one  red,  the  other  green 
— ^the  former  well  known  to  physicists,  the 
latter  being  the  common  green  glass  ofi 
commerce.  By  means  of  these  colored 
glasses,  one  of  the  images  projected  on  the 
screen  is  rendered  red,  and  the  other 
green.  If  then  the  spectator  places  before 
his  eyes  glasses  similar  to  the  preceding, 
that  is,  a  red  glass  to  one  eye,  and  a  green 
one  to  the  other,  the  green  image  shows 
itself  to  that  eye  which  is  covered  with 
green,  and  the  red  image  to  the  eye  cov¬ 
ered  with  red.  The  relief  then  immedi¬ 
ately  appeal's. 

This  is  ingenious,  but  then  every  one  j 


!  wbo"^ goes  to  an  exhibition  of  the  kind, 
j  must  prov  ide  himself  with  a  very  curious- 
I  ly  constructed  pair  of  s|)ectacle8.  The 
second  piece  of  apparatus  contrived  by  M. 
d’ Almeida,  is  intended  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience. 

In  tins  the  two  images  are  retained 
uncolored  ;  and  the  stereoscojiic  etiect  is 
produced  by  rendering  each  image  alter- 
!  nately  intermittent ;  which  is  effected  by 
;  intercepting  the  rays,  fii-st  oi'  one  image 
and  then  the  other,  by  means  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  card.  This  card  is  perforated  with 
holes  at  its  circurntereiice,  sufficiently 
,  large  to  allow  the  rays  to  |>ass  for  the 
formation  of  each  image  separately  and 
successively.  Causing  the  card  to  rotate 
with  great  velocity,  each  image  is  seen  in 
rapid  alternation,  and  thus  the  eflect.s  of 
relief  are  jiroduced. 

I  We  are  not  informcil  whether  this  latter 
contrivance  rentiers  the  projected  picture 
less  distinct,  but  we  fancy  it  must.  Other¬ 
wise  it  would  Ik‘  an  admirable  invention 
for  such  institutions  jw  the  l*olyte<rhnic 
,  and  the  quondam  I’anopticun,  as  well  as  a 
highly  important  one  in  an  educational 
fKunt  of  view.  The  statues  of  Greece  and 
of  Kome,  the  man-headed  bulls  of  Nino- 
,  veh,  and  the  Sphynxes  of  Egypt,  might 
by  its  agency  be  reproduced  in  all  our 
I  provincial  towns,  and  become  so  fiimiliar 
I  to  their  ]>o)mlations  as  very  materially  to 
1  enlarge  their  minds  and  improve  their 
tastes. 

ABOIT  TIIK  TEI.I-XJRAIMI,  MIT  .NOT  BY  IT. 

We  have  all  probably  heard  curious 
stories  concerning  the  acts  of  ]>«tty  or 
flagrant  mischief  perpetrated  by  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Telegraph  —  how  birds  have  been 
found  dead  beneath  the  wires,  of  courw 
killed  by  the  electric  shock  —  how  light¬ 
ning  ha.*!  been  conducted  whither  it  would 
never  otherwise  have  found  its  way,  and 
this,  not  bt'cause  the  wire  was 
hut  because  it  was  elcHJtric — and  so  forth. 
These  stories  have  engendered  an  ill-de¬ 
fined  fear  in  the  minds  of  peojde  by  no 
j  means  unintelligent;  and  now  that  our 
towns  and  cities  are  likely  lieforo  long  to 
be  completely  reticulated  by  wires  run¬ 
ning  from  office  to  office,  and  from  work¬ 
shop  to  workshop,  can  not  fail  to  produce 
some  uneasiness. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  official 
re|)ort  appear  to  us  to  compress  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  a  nutshell.  Tlie  danger*  such  as 
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they  are,  M'betlter  real  or  inia^inary,  to- 
getbor  with  tlio  nie-ms  of  guarding  agaiiit 
them,  are  here  liioidly  set  forth,  and  must 
have  the  effect,  we  thiuk,  of  removing  all 
muiecesaary  appreheusion.  The  report 
originated  in  a  wish  expressed  by  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  to  kimw  whether 
the  passage  of  the  teh'graph  wires  through 
or  near  a  powder- m;4g.a/.iiie,  could  be  a 
cause  of  danger ;  and  the  commission 
charged  to  prej>are  the  report,  first  pre¬ 
sented  it  for  the  approbatum  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  They  say : 

“It  may  be  regarded  ascertain  th.at 
the  electric  current  develoj»ed  in  the  wire 
in  the  ordinary  service  of  dispatches, 
could  never  j)roduce  any  accidents ;  for 
suj>|>osing  even  that  the  wire  broke  dur¬ 
ing  the  transmission  of  a  message,  whether 
by  the  wind  or  from  any  other  cause,  the 
small  sparks  thus  formed  at  the  ]>oints  of 
rupture  wouhl  be  iusufiicient  to  ignite  any 
|x»wder  fioating  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
deposited  on  their  supports.” 

But  it  is  <piito  otherwise  with  atmo¬ 
spheric  electricity ;  its  action  becomes 
often  formidable,  and  might  bo  a  cause  of 
great  danger  to  magazines  of  gunpowder. 
Should  it  hu))pen,  for  example,  that  the 
wire  M'cre  struck  by  light iiing,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  at  the  point  struck,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  length  melted,  ignited, 
and  dispersed;  and  that  the  incandescent 
globules  thrown  to  a  distance  by  the  fact 
of  the  exphtsion  itself,  might  be  tran¬ 
sported  still  further  by  the  action  of  the 
wind;  but  besides  this,  the  extremities  of 
the  wire  suddenly  set  at  liberty  while  in 
a  state  of  combustion  from  the  samcomisc, 
would  fiy  about  and  dcstu-ibc  curves  of 
greater  or  less  extent  about  the  points  of 
support,  and  carry  the  fiames  to  great 
distances. 

This  probability,  were  it  onlv  a  jmssi- 
bility,  would  rentier  it  an  indispensable 
precaution,  to  place  magazines  of  gun- 
powtler  beyond  the  reach  of  such  danger. 
After  passing  in  review  the  various  pre¬ 
cautions  to  which  w'o  may  have  recourse, 
the  commission  recommends  the  following 
contrivances :  First,  to  substitute  subter- 
raiicau  for  atu-ial  wires  in  that  jtortion  of 
the  Hue  which  would  be  loss  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  a  powder  m.aga/Inc ; 
ISecomlly,  to  divert  the  wire  from  a  direct 
course,  even  when  in  subterrancuu  ooii- 
duits,  rather  than  come  into  too  close 
proximity  with  a  magazine,  or  it  would 
ue  dangerous  to  tlic  workmen  engaged  in 


I  constructing,  ex.'unining,  or  repairiug 
;  thorn ;  and,  Thirdly,  to  erect  lightning 
'  conductors,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in 
'  hight,  at  the  posts  near  the  subterranean 
conduits,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the 
possibility  of  a  lightning-stroke. 

These  recommendations,  .as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  a  magazine,  without  undue  expcn.se 
to  telegraph  companies,  were  ultimately 
^  adopted. 

I  III  C4.>nnection  with  the  telegraph,  w« 

'  may  mention  that  a  very  curious  and  in¬ 
genious  Telegraphic  Map  of  Europe  has 
been  printed  and  published  at  Berlin. 
The  invention  is  duo  to  3Ir.  A.  Mablan  of 
that  city.  The  most  romarkablo  feature 
about  it  is,  that  it  is  printed  from  blocks 
of  common  printing  typo,  combined  with 
;  a  number  of  brass  rules  for  describing 
,  the  telegraphic  lines,  and  this  so  com|>act- 
ly  and  neatly  that  not  a  trace  of  the  junc¬ 
ture  between  the  blocks  is  visible.  As, 
however,  the  cost  of  maps  jiroduccd  by 
i  this  process,  is  generally  believed  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  others,  it  is  not  cx'jy 
to  see  in  what  respect  they  aix*  to  be  jirc- 
ferred  to  those  j>roduced  by  plates. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  British  public  were 
startled  by  the  discovei’y  that  Iius.sia  was 
,  enabled  to  receive  and  transmit  messages 
from  China  to  England  in  a  shorter  time 
!  by  nearly  a  niontii,  than  England  could 
obtain  them  by  any  other  means.  As 
may  be  supposed,  every  one  began  to  in- 
(piire.  How  is  it  ?  and  Mr.  Augustus 
I’otermanii,  the  famous  German  geogra¬ 
pher,  furnishes  the  following  satisfactory 
answer :  Kussian  couriers  travel  from 
Pekin  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  vice  versa, 
not  only  in  fifty  days,  but  in  about  one 
I  half  that  time,  in  tweiity-six  or  twenty- 
'  seven  days.  For  several  years  back,  the 
Kuisians  have  estiibllslied  regular  and 
constant  communication,  by  wurier,  bc- 
I  Iw'ecn  Pekin,  and  Kiakhta,  and  Maima- 
I  chin,  the  Kusso  Chinese  frontier  towns  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Baik.al,  not  far  from 
Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
The  courier  post  is  exclusively  used  for 
'  the  dispatches  of  the  Kussian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  no  other  purposes  whatever. 

!  An  account  of  a  late  journey  will  show 
,  how  it  is  accomplished.  The  couriers, 

'  startiug  from  Pekin,  reached  Irkutsk  in 
eight  or  nluo  days.  From  Irkutsk  to 
Jloscow,  the  great  road  keeps  mostly  be¬ 
tween  the  latitudes  of  thirty-five  degrees 
and  fifty-five  degrees  north.  Leaving 
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Irkutsk  on  the  twenty-fiflli  of  December, ' 
1857,  they  pertbrmeil  about  foar  thousand 
English  miles  within  tM'enty-three  days, 
(or  between  one  hundred  and  seventy  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  luiles  a  day,)  and 
arrived  in  Moscow  on  the  seventeenth  of 
January,  thence  reaching  St.  Petersburg 
ill  one  day  by  rail. 

Cl'RIOSmES  OF  MKIUrAI,  T.1TERATX.'RE. 

A  most  extraordinary  story  has  reached 
ns  from  the  far  west ;  it  being  nothing 
less  than  that  of  the  ftctri/action  (and 
consequent  death)  of  a  miner.  Were  it 
not  that  the  account  bears  to  be  cominu- 
iiiiKited  by  a  physician  of  undoubted 
ability,  we  should  be  disitosed  to  regard 
the  whole  affair  as  a  Yankee  fabrication. 

Most  |>eople  h.ave  seen  a  kind  of  round¬ 
ed  boulder,  whicli  is  often  found  among 
our  chalk  and  limestone  rocks,  and  which, 
on  being  broken  in  two,  exhibits  an  in¬ 
ternal  surface  covered  with  crystals. 
Frequently,  this  internal  space  contains 
water,  or  what  appears  to  be  such,  al¬ 
though  it  is  more  proi>erly  a  solution  of 
silica  in  water.  The  quantity  of  this 
liquid  is  usually  too  small  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  jircsent  instance,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  miner  found  a  stone  which,  on 
being  broken,  contained  nearly  h.alf  a 
pint,  which  he  8w:vllow’ed  at  a  draught. 
In  fifteen  minutes  he  was  a  dead  man.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  an  attempt  was 
made  to  lay  the  corpoe  out,  tlwt  any  thing 
extraoi*dinary  was  observed ;  but  in  doing 
this,  the  limbs  were  found  to  be  so  rigiil 
as  to  render  the  process  diflioiilt.  In  the 
course  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  whole 
body  became  as  hard  ami  inflc.Yible  as  a 
board.  The  muscles,  on  being  jiressed, ' 
caused  a  crackling  sensation,  as  though 
the  minute  capilbiries  were  in  a  state  of  i 
ossification.  A  post  morttm  examination 
presented  the  following  results :  The 
smaller  blood-vessels  were  solid,  and  ap- 
{tarently  ossified,  (?  petrified.)  In  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  several  hard 
masses,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  were 
found,  evidently  comjiosod  of  biliary  mat-  j 
ter,  but  as  hard  as  quartz.  Evidences  of 
tbod  also  existed,  and  a  large  mass,  con- : 
taiiiing  fibers  of  muscle  and  lumjis  of  nn- 1 
digested  potatoes,  moulded  to  the  form  | 
of  the  anirttm  pylori^  wore  taken  out,  of ' 
like  solidity.  The  solidification  of  the , 
contents  of  the  stomach,  of  the  food,  and  j 
of  the  bile — tbeir  convorsiim,  in  fiu:t,  into  I 


stone-^was  complete  ;  but  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  appeared  nearly  normal. 
Tlie  heart  was  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  red 
jasper,  and  exhibited  here  and  there  those 
varied  tints  which  give  such  beauty  to 
that  mineral.  Hy  means  of  a  small  hatchet, 
it  was  separated  from  its  connection  with 
the  aorta,  pulmonary  artery,  and  vena 
cava,  and  with  some  tlifticulty  was  broken 
to  piect'B.  The  larpfer  blood-vessels  were 
as  rigid  as  the  steins  of  a  tol»acco-pipe, 
and  in  some  c.asi-«  the  petrified  blood 
could  be  ci'acke<l  out  from  the  veins.  The 
lungs  were  not  collapsed  at  all :  but  the 
brain  exhibited  nothing  extraonlinary. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of 
this  remarkable  jdicnonienon,  as  related 
by  Dr.  Licliterberger  in  the  Alta  t’aii- 
fornia :  as  he  luu  sent  s|K*cimens  of  the 
petrifie*!  blood  and  muscle  to  some  emi¬ 
nent  American  physici.ans,  with  a  view  to 
elicit  their  opinion,  we  shall  probably  hear 
something  more  about  it  before  long. 

From  America  w'e  also  Icam  that  a  case 
of  viviacetion,  an  experiment  more  revolt¬ 
ing  than  interesting,  has  occurred.  It 
w’as  that  of  a  criminal,  who,  having  hung 
the  usual  time,  was  cut  down,  and  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  sus|)cnded  animation. 
II:ilf  an  hour  later,  a  Dr.  Ellis  commenoed 
the  autopsy,  and  he  describes,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  most  chillingly  scientific,  how  he  pro- 
ceciled  to  dissect  the  body,  and  count  the 
pulsations  of  the  still  beating  heart :  how 
he  separated  the  spinal  cord,  and  noticed 
the  changes  that  thereon  ensued.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  C'lark,  that  had  artifi¬ 
cial  respiration  been  ap[>lied,  the  man 
might  have  been  restored  to  life.  The 
whole  affair  has  been  strongly  condemned 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  Assuredly  it 
is  very  much  at  variance  with  the  elevated 
spirit  of  humanity,  the  almost  tendenicss 
which  chjiractcrizes  the  medical  protession 
in  England,  and  especially  the  langiuige 
of  mcdic.al  writers,  whether  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  (iennany,  or  in  France. 

From  a  Turkish  periodical,  we  catch  a 
glitn|)8e  of  the  difficulties  which  sekmee 
has  to  encounter  in  that  country.  If 
other  sciences  fare  no  better  there  than 
the  medical,  and  there  is  ample  ground 
for  fearing  that  they  do  not,  Turkey  may 
he  bolstered  up  for  a  while  by  Anglo- 
French  alliances^  and  what  not,  but  her 
doom  is  sealed.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Znl- 
loni,  a  physician,  resident  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  although  an  Austrian,  was  called 
in  to  prescribe  for  the  favorite  wife  of  a 
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}»reat  Turkish  personage,  and  on  interro- 1  the  same  level.  The  convenionee  of  this 
pitinj;  her  in  the  harem,  he  m’-os  led  to  ’  position  for  a  tunnel,  was  pointed  out  by 
infer  that  she  was  sufferinjj  from  an  in- ;  Al.  Medoil,  more  than  twenty  ye.ar8  ago, 
tlaniniation  of  the  bowels.  According  to  .and  has  often  attraotcd  the  attention  of 
the  custom  of  physicians  in  such  a  cast*,  engineers.  The  tunnel  will  he  very  near* 
he  gently  touched  the  part  attected  with  ly  eight  miles  in  length,  and  is  designed 
his  finger:  when  the  eunuch  in  attend-  in  the  same  vertical  plane;  hut  to  focili- 
ance,  mi8under8t.anding  the  act,  rushed  tate  drainage,  is  rather  higher  in  the 
on  the  doctor,  and  beat  him  till  he  was  middle  than  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  form  a 
lialf-<leatl.  The  woman’s  husband  hearing  slope  on  eatih  side.  The  crest  of  the 
the  noise,  entered  the  room,  and  on  learn- '  mountain  is  fully  seventeen  hundred 
ing  from  the  eunuch  what  had  happened,  yards  (about  a  mile)  higher  than  the 
he  stabbed  the  doctor,  and  turned  him  highest  point  of  the  tunnel ;  hence  the 
into  the  street,  bathed  in  blood,  to  find  sinking  of  shatls  was  jwactically  impos- 
his  way  home  as  best  he  could.  Dr.  Zal-  sible,  and  the  tunnel  can  only  be  worked 
loni  die<l  a  few  d.ays  after  of  the  injuries  at  its  extremities.  Hy  the  ordinary  me- 
he  hn<l  received.  Verily  this  aecursed  t hod  of  tunneling,  the  work  wouhl  occupy 
system  of  polygamy  and  eunuchs  n'liders  thirty-six  years:  but  hy  an  ingenious  nie- 
ail  science,  physical  .and  social,  utterly  chnnic:d  contrivance  to  bo  applied,  this 
}>owerlesH  in  Turkey.  time  will  Ik*  greatly  shortened.  The  dif- 

An  extraordinary  oft\*r  h.as  lately  been  ;  ficulty  of  ventilation  is  also  found  to  be 
made  to  the  French  Academy' of  Sciences  |  very  great.  The  mountain  having  been 
by  .M.  Verdier.  This  gentleman  is  the  I  exnmineil  >»y  MM.  Klie  de  Ik^aumont  and 
graiul-nephcw  of  one  of  the  surgeons  who  I  Angelo  Sismomla,  was  found  to  contain 
eml>ahned  Voltaire.  The  braifi  of  this  il- :  micaceous  sandstone,  micaceous  schists, 
instrioiis  philosopher  having  been  care- ;  quartz,  gypsum,  and  limestone:  of  these 
fully  preserved,  it  fell  by  inheritanct*  into  .  the  ‘piartz  alone  would  oft'er  any  serious 
the  hands  of  ^1.  Verdier,  who  wished  to  obstacle  to  engineering  operations.  The 
make  it  a  present  to  the  Academy',  doubt-  i  method  of  overcoming  these  ditliculties 
less  imagining  that  the  brain  from  whicb,  ;  was  suggested  by  three  Sardinian  engi- 
in  the  last  century',  emanated  a  complete  j  neers,  M.M.  Somineillcr,  Grattone,  and 
philosophical  revolution,  could  not  but  I  (trandis,  who  ))ropose  to  turn  to  account 
DC  acceptable  to  the  august  assi'inbly'.  |  the  great  abundance  of  the  water  for 
As,  however,  the  Academy  possessed  no  which  this  locality  is  noted,  by  applying 
relitjuaire  in  which  to  deposit  the  jirecious  it  to  a  pemiliar  ami  n«)Tel  system  of  per- 
bequest,  it  was  comiwlled  to  decline  M.  .  fonition  and  ventilation.  The  apparatus 
Verdier’s  considerate  offer.  used  for  this  pur|K)se  consists  ot  a  hy'- 

!  draitlic  air-condenser,  which  is  nothing 
A  NKW  tVAY  OK  CROssiVd  xiiK  .VT.K8  more  than  a  monstt*r  siphon  with  its  ori¬ 
fices  turned  upwards,  and  communicating 
The  passage  of  the  Alps  has  ever  been  ^  by  one  of  them  with  a  large  air-chamber, 
.an  undertaking  rather  formidalde  totrav- 1  The  water  passes  through  the  first  branch, 
clers  of  all  kinds  from  Hannibal  ilown- !  and  entering  the  sei-ond,  condenses  the 
wards.  Hut  Ibannibal  got  oecr  the  ditti-  air  therein  contained,  which  is  pressed 
culty’,  as  a  good  manv  have  since.  We  ]  into  the  air-chamber.  When  the  com- 
inoderiis,  how'ever,  think  the  other  side  !  pression  of  the  air  has  reached  a  certain 
of  the  ilifficulty  may'  he  reached  more  '  point,  a  valve  lets  out  the  water  from  the 
easily  by  going  »/w//er  it.  !  .siphon,  and  the  operation  recommences: 

The  work  of  tunneling  the  Aljis  has  !  valves  being  used  to  resist  the  expansion 
Iwen  commenced  some  months.  The  sjiot  \  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  chamlier. 
chosen  for  this  undertaking  is  licneath  I  The  pt*rforating  apparatus,  set  in  motion 
Mount  Cenis,  the  part  of  the  Aljiine  chain  j  by  the  compressed  air,  is  so  conif>act  and 
which  sefiarates  France  from  Piedmont.  I  powerful,  that  in  a  space  barely  sufficient 
Although  the  ridge  here  is  high,  it  is  one  for  three  couples  of  miners  to  work,  eigh- 
of  the  narrowest  portions  of  the  chain  any  teen  perforators  maybe  employed,  so 
where  hereabouts.  The  tunnel  is  to  be-  that  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the 
gin  at  Modane  on  the  north  8i<le,  and  j  work  in  six  years  instead  of  thirty-six. 
terminate  at  Bardoni*che  on  the  south ;  The  inventoi's  calculate  upon  being  able 
these  two  points  being,  within  a  little,  on  I  to  advance  three  meters  per  day  at  each 
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end,  or  sir  metera  per  day  altogether. 
Tlie  air  after  working  tbo  perforators,  in 
still  available  for  ventilation.  When  this 
work  is  completed  and  connected  with 
the  Vk'lor  Emanuel  Hailway,  it  will  form 
one  of  the  linest,  if  not  the  tim^st  road  on 
the  omtinent  of  Europe ;  and  the  journey 
from  Paris  to  Turin  will  occupy  only 
twenty- two  hours,  and  from  Paris  to  | 
Milan  only  twenty-seven  hours. 

CALOIPM. 

Of  the  sixty-two  elementary  substances 
known  by  chemists  to  exist,  fifty  are  me¬ 
tals;  and  of  these  fifty  several  are  so 
rare,  and  have  been  produced  in  such  mi¬ 
nute  quantities,  that  many  of  our  eminent 
writers  on  chemistry  have  never  seen 
them,  and  only  know  what  they  know',  by 
mere  hearsay.  In  this  category  has  Ix^en 
till  very  lately  the  metal  culcium,  the 
base  of  common  lime.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  tried  to  reduce  it  by  means  of  the 
intense  heat  of  the  galvanic  arc.  Other 
chemists  also,  relying  on  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  have  made  similar  attem])ts,  but 
have  very  imperfectly  succeeded.  The 
more  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
powerful  agency  of  chemical  attraction, 
promises  better  results.  The  reduction 
of  calcium  may  now  be  considered  as  ac- 
oompli.shed :  and  every  tyro  with  mode¬ 
rate  address,  having  been  show  n  tho  way 
may  produce  a  specimen  for  himself. 
The  authors  of  the  new  method,  the  priu- 
ci|)al  feature  in  which  is  the  substitution 
of  iodide  of  calcium  for  the  chloride,  are 
MM.  Uodart  and  Bodin.  The  operation 
is  eflected  in  the  following  way  : 

Iodide  of  calcium  is  prepared  by  trc.at- 
ing  white  marble  with  hydriodic  acid : 
the  fluid  is  rapidly  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  fused  w  ithout  access  of  air.  The 
iodide  has  the  appearance  of  anhydrous 
chloride  of  magnesium.  Equal  equiva- 
leuts  of  this,  and  of  sodium,  are  put  into 
an  iron  crucible :  the  crucible  employed 
by  the  authors  was  a  cylinder  of  fifteen 
(entimeters  in  length,  and  three  centime¬ 
ters  in  diameter,  closed  by  a  screw'.  It 
was  put  into  the  furnace,  and  tbc  temper¬ 
ature  raised  to  a  bright  redness,  without 
reaching  a  white  heat :  it  w'as  exposed  to 
this  temperature  for  an  hour,  and  then 
taken  out  and  loft  to  cool. 

On  the  surfiioe  of  the  fused  mass,  there 
was  an  ingot  of  calcium,  weighing  three 
grammes:  the  quantity  of  sodium  em¬ 


ployed  was /our  grammes ;  the  bigot  was 
dull,  covered  with  a  very  thin  stratum  ot* 
blackish  substance,  which  is  probably  a 
suboxido  of  caldntii.  This  is  easily  re¬ 
moved,  when  the  metal  appears  of  a  j*alc 
yellow,  with  a  red<lish  tinge.  It  dwom- 
poses  water,  but  only  burns  in  the  air 
when  heated  to  redness,  ami  then  it 
throws  oft*  sparks  in  the  manner  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  with  a  yellow  flame. 

VAEIOKl’M. 

Two  or  throe  important  improvements 
in  the  art  of  copying  and  color-printing 
have  been  lately  made.  One  of  these  i.H 
calculated  to  revive  a  hope  often  indulged 
in  by  literary  mitiqnarians,  namely,  that 
of  seeing  fac-similes  ofWicklifte’s  Bible 
multi]tlicd  and  made  public.  The  inven¬ 
tion  to  which  we  refer  is  by  M.  Fried- 
lander  of  Berlin,  who,  after  ten  years  of 
careful  experiment  luis  deviswl  a  method 
:  of  copying  and  multiplying  old  books  and 
manuscripts,  in  such  a  manner  as  neither 
,  to  destroy  nor  even  injure  the  original,  a 
copy  of  which  is  transferred  to  a  stone, 

I  by  a  jKscnliar  m.onipulation,  and  then  re- 
i  produced  after  the  manner  of  lithography. 

I  Another  invention  no  less  interesting 
to  artistic  eyes,  is  one  by  M.  Chevalier,  a 
journeyman  printer,  who  has  hit  upon  a 
mode  of  color-printing,  by  which  all  the 
colors  of  a  picture  are  laid  on  at  ono  ope¬ 
ration.  M.  Chevalier’s  preliminary  lalmrs 
have  extended  over  six  yeare,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  tiew  weeks  that  his 
method  has  been  so  far  perfected,  as  to  be 
of  practical  utility.  Tho  figures  to  be 
printed  are  draw'ii  upon  a  woven  stufl’ 
which  may  Im‘  jicnetrated  by  a  liquid,  and 
the  ink  us<‘d  is  coinposiHl  of  matters  easily 
soluble.  The  side  of  the  cloth  on  which 
the  figures  have  been  drawn  is  then  oov- 
ertni  with  a  thin  coating  of  gutUi-percha, 
and  when  this  has  solidified,  the  ink  is 
I  dissolved,  and  the  gutta-percha  whi(4i 
j  covered  it  rubbed  off’,  while  it  adheres 
I  firmly  to  that  part  of  the  cloth  not  cover- 
i  cd  with  ink.  Tho  doth  is  now  penetrable 
,  therefore  .only  in  those*  places  where  the 
,  figures  were  drawn.  To  take  iinjtressions 
from  this  stuff',  the  ink  or  ouloriiig  matter 
j  is  laid  on  one  side,  and  the  sheet  to  be 
!  printed  is  placed  on  tlie  other,  when,  on 
I  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  tlie  press, 

I  tlie  colers  })ermeate  the  stuff  and  adhere 
to  the  paper,  producing  it  is  said,  a  oleur 
I  impression.  Instead  of  applying  tlie  ink 
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and  colors  at  each  separate  impression,  it  I  lishmen  than  any  other  people  ;  and  it  w 
has  been  found  advantageous  to  place  a  |  here  that  historians  must  look  for  iiiform- 
kind  <tf  cushion  charged  unth  colors,  uii- 1  ation  respecting  the  dress,  oqiupments, 
derueuth  the  stuff,  so  as  to  eimblo  the  |  weapoiiu,  and  habits  of  'the  race  from 
pressiuun  to  work  off  several  copies  with-  which  they  sprang.  TJie  mine  of  antiqni- 
out  renewing  them.  j  ties  which  is  just  ik>w  being  so  diligently 

From  printing  on  paper  to  printing  on  worked,  owes  its  importance  to  an  event 
calico  is  an  easy  transition,  at  least  to  which  must  have  occurred  some  two 
those*  who  only  read  and  write  about  it.  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  presumed  that 
Dr.  II.  Saec  informs  \is  that  he  has  been  a  small  army  was  p:issiug  over  the  ie^, 
making  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  .and  perished  hy  breaking  in.  The  Flens- 
a  view  to  incre.ase  the  variety  of  tints  Zeituhy  says:  In  no  place  have 

available  for  the  printing  of  calico.  The  organic  substances,  as  cloth,  wood,  leather, 
number  of  colors  employed  iii  this  art  is  l)een  more  iHJiTeetly  preserved  than  here, 
so  small,  that  there  is  sufficient  induce- .  The  arrows,  lances,  bows,  bucklers,  and 
ment  to  seek  for  new  ones,  as  Ikshion  dai-  other  things  buried  in  this  spot,  are  as 
ly  requires  patterns  of  more  varied  ct)lors,  f)erfect  and  undamage^l  as  if  they  had 
and  of  more  effect  in  their  coloration.  \  been  buried  les.s  than  a  year.  As  it  is 
Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  manganese  bistre,  doubtful  whether  they  will  stand  expos- 
oxide  of  chrome,  and  some  others,  about  nre  to  the  atmo3|»here,  they  arc  kept 
ten  in  number  altogether,  are  probjd)ly  provisionally  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  arc 
the  only  mineral  dyes  employed  in  calico  exibited  in  the  town-hall  at  Flensburg. 
printing.  The  use  of  these,  however,  is  Among  the  fir.st  fruits  of  Dr.  Living- 
very  limit e«l,  because  some  of  them  are  stone’.s  second  expedition,  lias  been  a  val- 
difbcult  of  fixation,  and  others  furnish  uable  collection  of  seeds,  which  have 
unattractive  tints ;  for  the  reddish  yellow,  arrived  at  Kew  (iardens.  He  also  for- 
the  sea-green  of  the  oxide  of  chrome,  wards  intelligence  which  shows  what 
an<l  those  colors  which  can  be  fixed  by  |  facilities  exist  for  the  culture  of  cotton, 
the  white  of  egg,  are  the  only  ones  of  the  |  although  he  regards  with  some  dismay 
above  ten  employed  to  any  extent.  From  the  jirocecditigs  of  the  French  Goverii- 
tlie  circumstance  that  these  colors  w'crc  ment  in  regard  to  the  slave-trade,  which 
fixed  with  difticulty.  Dr.  Saec  ma«le  a  he  thinks  will  seriously  retard  the  efforts 
number  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  now  being  made  towards  the  civilization 
determine  a  method  of  fixing  luetallic  col-  of  Africa. 

ors  upon  calicos  hy  means  of  steam.  He  In  conformity  with  a  request  made  to 
was  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful,  but  by  a  her  ^Majesty  by  Haron  von  Humboldt, 
happy  modification  of  the  chemical  color-  that  she  would  cause  some  inquiry  to  he 
ing  matter  used,  he  at  length  succeeded,  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
and  the  following  colors  may  no>v  be  add- 1  of  Dr.  Vogel — if  he  be  really  dead — her 
ed  to  the  list  of  iluise  .available  for  calico-  Majesty’s  consul  at  Tripoli  has  been 
)>rinting :  1.  Cadmium  yellow,  a  beauti-  ordered  to  institute  uiquiries  into  the 

ful,  solid,  but  rather  exjiensivc  yellow', ;  matter. 

.and  very  durable  ;  2.  Copper  green,  very  Another  renowned  explorer  and  natur- 
fiuo  .ami  pernuanent,  if  printed  in  coW' alist  has  lately  lost  his  life  while  engaged 
tceathcr  ;  but  if  printed  iu  warm  weather, '  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  There  •i;ive 
it  fades;  3.  Nickel  gray;  4.  Lead  gray;  been  for  some  time  pa.st,  three  brothers  of 
6.  ^Mercury  gray,  all  three  very  line.  the  name  of  Schlagentweit,  engaged  iu 
What  an  effective  and  important  in-  scieiititic  researches  under  the  auspices  of 
strumeut  of  educ.ation  is  the  pick-ax !  the  K:ist-IudLa  Company,  among  the 
Mouth  after  mouth  this  elegant  imple-  mountains  of  India,  and  esfiecially  among 
ment  reveals  to  us  treasures  of  knowknlgc,  the  Himalayas.  One  of  these,  Adolphe 
for  which  we  miglit  mnsack  libraries  in  Scblngentweit,  owing  to  some  misunder- 
vain.  The  peat-hog  near  Giider-Brarup  sUmding  between  him  and  the  inhabitants 
in  Anglia  ^ischlcswig,  Denmark)  contin-  of  the  Yarkand  territory,  was  suspected 
ues  to  furnish  objects  of  intense  interest  of  being  a  friend  to  the  Chinese,  with 
to  antiquarians,  and  to  English  antiqua-  whom  tlie  people  of  that  district  were  at 
rians  particularly.  For  the  iidiahitauts  of  war  ;  iu  consequence  of  this  suspicion, 
this  district,  the  real  old  Angle-land,  were  they  surrounded  his  dwelling  at  night, 
more  emphatically  the  aneestors  of  Eng- 1  and  murdered  him.  The  chief  of  the 
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tribe  has  shoirn  unfeigned  marks  of  I  but  oonstitnting  perhaps  the  largest  ce* 
regret  at  this  outrage  on  the  part  of  his  iestial  object  on  which  any  one  nt>w  living 
|»eople,  and  has  saved  some  of  the  travel-  has  over  gazed.  The  otlwr  point  which 
er’s  paf)er8  and  instruments.  lias  struck  our  attention,  is  the  delicacy 

Manv  papers  of  great  interest  upon  the  and  caution  with  which  continental  writers 
magniheent  comet  of  Donati  have  appear-  allude  to  the  coincidence  of  the  comet’s 
ed  in  the  continental  scientific  journals,  visit  with  the  hot,  dry  summer,  the  abund- 
but  as  nearly  every  thing  of  a  {topular  ant  wine  crop,  and  other  meteorological 
nature  to  be  found  in  them,  has  l)een  re-  phenomena ;  and  the  similarity  between 
]>eatedly  reproduced  in  the  English  jour-  thes«‘  phenomena  and  those  wdiich  occur- 
nals,  we  shall  make  no  further  allusion  to  red  on  the  occasion  of  former  cometic  vis- 
them  here,  beyond  noticing  two  things  Rations.  None  of  the  high  class  journals 
which  have  rather  amused  us.  On  look-  venture  an  opinion  that  the  comet  has 
ing  over  a  bundle  of  notes  and  extracts  any  thing  to  do  with  tlu*8e  meteorological 
which  we  have  made,  none  of  which  are  jdienomeiia ;  they  only  note  the  coinci- 
probably  more  than  a  mouth  old,  we  find  dence.  No  doubt,  they  are  wise  in  so 
minute  instructions  given  where  to  hwk  acting;  nevertheless,  it  would  be  cHjually 
for  the  comet,  with  manifold  intimations  precipitate  to  conclude  that  the  one  is  not 
that  it  will  most  likely  be  visible  through  a  conse<iuence  of  the  other.  After  what 
a  tolerably  good  achromatic  telescojK!,  or  has  been  demonst rates!  respecting  the 
even  an  ojiera-glass,  as  it  approaches  its  connection  of  a  few  spots  on  the  sun’s  disc, 
perihelion.  This  sounds  somew'hat  droll,  and  the  magnetic  condition  of  our  globe, 
when  at  the  very  moment  that  we  are !  every  strong  judgment  can  hold  itself 
writing  this  paragraph,  the  refulgent  vis- !  in  suspense  for  a  while  liefore  it  pro- 
itor  is  blazing  through  the  heavens  with  nounces  on  a  matter  so  imperfectly  un- 
an  apparent  diameter  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  derstood  as  comets  and  their  influences 
degrees,  not  only  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  uses. 


Prom  the  Doblin  UniYersity  Mig^atlne. 
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THE  DIAMOND  BRACELET. 

CHAPTKU  I.  ’  I  building  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 

j;  •  i  f  This  was  the  hospital,  and  among  its  in- 

It  was  a  cold  November  night.  The  [  matw  were  many  convicts  broken  down 
good  town  of  Guernsey  was  aeleep.  The  '  by  hard  and  continuous  labor.  j 

only  sounds  to  be  heard  w^ere  the  creak-  (  There  sate  ki  one  of  the  windows  a  man 
ing. of  the  cables  where  the  ships  rode  'at '  in  the  prime  of  life.  '  His  head  leaned 
anohor,  the  heavy  boom  of  the  sea,  and  heavily  on  one  hand,  and  ho  nppeai‘e<!  ab-' 
the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel  as  he  sorbed  in  reverie.  “  What  is  life,”  he 
paced  to  and  fro  on  the  pier.  *  In  the  dis-  thought,  “  witliout  pleasure  ?  •  Aud;  how. 
taoce,  about  lialf-w.ay  up  the. hill,  the  ean  pleasure  be  obtained  without  money ? 
lighted  w  indows  of  a  tall  mansioD  threw  .  Now,  as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  moneys 
a  strong  glare  jupon  the  black  masses  of  j  it  is  ooly  when  a  man  fails  that  they  are 
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ever  called  in  question.  Perpetrate  a  I 
base  action,  if  it  makes  you  ricli  who  will  { 
blame  you  !  A  crime  even  ;  ay,  there  is  1 
remorse,  very  true  ;  but  which  of  the  two  ^ 
makes  life  most  bitter — desire  that  is  un- 
satistied,  or  repentance?  I  have  no  possi¬ 
ble  conce|)tion  of  the  amount  of  pain 
M'hich  proceeds  from  a  guilty  conscience ! 
but  the  bitterness  of  poverty  I  know  from 
a  long  and  sad  experience.  The  poor  man 
is  nobody.  He  has  no  enjoyment  of  life,  i 
He  is  free  !  Yes ;  free  to  die  of  hunger  !  ' 
that  is  all.  Shall  my  life  ]»ass  always  i 
without  enjoyment  ?  I  am  yoimg  ;  I  love  i 
mirth,  pleasure  ;  and  my  existence  is  spent  j 
between  a  garret  and  an  hospital.  What  , 
can  I  have  done  to  deserve  so  hard  a  iat(*  ?  i 
why  should  I  8uj»port  it  ?  If  a  favorable  1 
op[tortunity  jwesented  itself,  I  do  not 
think  I  would  hesitate  at  even  a  crime  to 
better  my  condition  ;  but  even  the  opiwr- 
tunity  of  a  crime  is  rare.  It  re(puri*8  a 
s|K*cial  interposition  in  one’s  favor  to  bring 
it  about.  What  is  the  bo.astcd  honesty 
of  mankind?  Little  more  than  thi;  diffi¬ 
culty  of  becoming  the  rogue  with  im- 
jtunity.” 

T<j  the  metaphysician,  here  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  St  inly.  A  man  in  the  very  flower  of 
life  speculating  on  the  impotence  of  pov¬ 
erty  to  commit  sin  with  advantage,  and 
Avondering  why  Providence  had  surround¬ 
ed  Cl  ime  with  obstacles  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable.  The  accurate  obsm  ver  might 
have  detected  in  this  morbid  condition 
more  the  vague  speculation  of  a  turbu¬ 
lent  ami  unsettled  mind  than  actual  jierver- 
sionof  moral  feeling.  The  thirst  of  ambition 
and  the  desire  of  opulence  are  maladies 
common  to  the  springtime  of  youth,  and 
proceed  as  frequently  from  its  feverish 
restlessness  as  from  actual  vice. 

The  young  physician  was  one  of  that 
class  of  men  who  prefer  selecting  their 
own  place  in  the  world  rather  than  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do  their  duty  in  the  position 
where  they  find  themselves.  In  railing  at 
fortune  they  spend  the  time  which  they 
ought  to  pass  in  endeavoiing  to  win  her 
smiles.  To  every  man  born  in  an  humble 
jmsition,  there  are  two  courses  open  — 
either  to  resign  himself  to  the  poverty  of 
his  lot,  or  to  apply  his  energies  towards 
its  improvement.  Dr.  Kpernon  would  do 
neither :  he  preferred  railing  against  social 
irregulanties ;  life  ap])cared  to  him  in 
false  colors.  Absorbed  by  a  thirst  for 
plc^asure,  he  had  never  learned  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  ii^lomoD ;  and  even  the  sense  of 


duty  became  lost  in  the  idea  which,  once 
entertained,  led  him  rapidly  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  any  means  w’ere  justifiable 
which  would  achieve  success.  In  Ids 
mcKlitations  vice  was  becoming  a  familiar 
image,  although  he  might  still  have 
shrunk  from  its  practice.  The  power  to 
will  was  growing  gradually  weaker  in 
proportion  as  the  senses  acquired  a 
stronger  dominion  over  the  intellect. 
His  whole  moral  nature  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  shipwTCck. 

The  physician’s  train  of  thought  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
<an  attendant,  who  came  to  announce  the 
death  of  one  of  the  inmates.  It  was  num¬ 
ber  fifty,  the  man  said,  for  in  an  hospital 
no  one  has  a  name.  He  arose  and  walked 
listlessly  to  the  dormitory.  Passing  along 
a  double  row  of  beds,  he  reacheil  the  spot, 
ami,  and  drawing  down  the  coarse  sheet 
which  had  been  hastily  thrown  over  the 
dead  man,  he  looked  at  the  corpse  with 
that  species  of  interest  science  feels  in  the 
presence  of  a  power  which  has  baffled  all 
its  skill. 

A  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  him, 
for  he  orderetl  the  attendant  to  remove 
the  body  into  the  dissecting  room. 

The  dead  man  was  no  unworthy  subject 
for  a  disciple  of  Lavater.  Convicteil  of 
burglary,  he  had  been  sentenced  to  pemal 
servitude  for  life.  During  his  many  years 
of  hard  labor  his  mind  had  been  occupied 
with  one  single  idea — that  of  escape.  His 
attempts  had  amounted  to  upwards  of 
thirty,  and  thirty  times  had  he  been 
caught,  tied  uj),  and  severely  flogged. 
Those  repeated  punishments  had  gradu¬ 
ally  impaired  his  energy,  without  causing 
him  to  abandon  his  idea  of  flight.  The 
desire  of  liberty'  seemed  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  its  difficulty  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  until  it  had  become  a  sort  of  mono¬ 
mania.  A  weighty'  bat  of  iron  was  riveted 
to  one  of  his  legs.  Deprived  thus  of  any 
further  hope,  he  drooped  gradually ;  his 
spirits  began  to  languish ;  he  lust  his 
strength ;  his  appetite  failed ;  a  deep  mel¬ 
ancholy  settled  uj)on  him  ;  and  he  became, 
at  last,  a  ]>ermanent  tenant  of  the  in¬ 
firmary. 

The  physician  prepared  his  instruments, 
approached  the  table,  and  uncovered  the 
body. 

The  attenuated  form  was  like  that  of 
an  old  man.  The  limbs  were  coveretl 
with  scars,  and  an  iron  ring  still  surround¬ 
ed  the  left  leg,  where  it  had  left  a  deep 
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mark.  Having  looked  Onriously  at*  one 
adio  had  endured  so  many  years  of  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  attempt  to  break  a  chain  which 
clung  to  him  in  death,  the  physician  laid 
his  lamp  down  and  took  up  a  dissecting- 
knife.  But  when  he  seir-ed  the  arm  of  the 
convict,  he  experienced  a  slight  sensation 
of  resistance.  Surprised  and  almost 
frightened,  he  raised  the  head  towards  his 
lamp.  The  eyelids  seemetl  to  tremble: 
he  placed  the  light  nearer.  The  dea<l 
man  opened  both  his  eyes,  and  stared  hard 
at  the  doctor.  ’’ 

Epemon  drew*  back  in  terror  as  the 
body  slowly  arose,  and,  gaining  a  sitting 
pofirtnre,  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  so¬ 
licitude.  He  scarcely  knew  what  to  think, 
until  he  saw  his  jmtient  glide  gently  to 
the  ground,  and  creep  towards  the  win¬ 
dow.  That  mov'ement  enlightened  him  ; 
for  convicts  had  more  than  once  feigned 
death  in  order  to  effect  their  escajie.  Ke- 
oovering  from  his  trepidation,  he  seized 
his  subject  by  the  waist,  jnst  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  up  the  sash. 

The  convict  struggled,  and  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  took  place.  It  was  soon  ended 
by  the  fall  of  the  man,  who,  weak  and 
naked,  was  no  match  for  his  antagonist. 

“  You  see  you  can  not  escajw,”  said 
Epemon. 

The  convict,  convulsed  w'ith  rage,  made 
one  or  two  more  violent  efforts,  but  find¬ 
ing  them  in  vain,  summdered. 

“  Let  me  escape  in  the  name  of  heaven,” 
be  said,  in  a  suppliant  tone.  “  What  can 
it  matter  to  you  ?  it  is  not  your  duty  to 
guard  me.” 

‘‘  Yes,  while  you  are  sick.  What  would 
they  say  of  a  doctor  who  let  a  dead  man 
run  away?” 

“The  will  never  know  it,  and  if  they 
did,  what  matter.  Ijot  me  only  save  my¬ 
self.  I  would  be  free  in  a' moment.  I 
have  not  breathed  a  breath  of  air  since 
my  last  attempt.” 

”  It  is  simply  imtwssiWe.” 

•'’  The  convict  made  a  new  effort  to'dis- 
engage  hint8elf,  but  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  doctor’8''gra8p  of  iron.  ”  You 
shall  not  stir  without  my  permission.  ‘  It 
shall  never  be  said  yon  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  dope  of  me.” 

“  I  only  wish  to  be  free — ^it  is  necessary,” 
said  the  man.'  “O  God!  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  so  long  in  vain.  I  who  have  made 
no  attempt  fbr  six  months ;  who  have  re¬ 
mained  days  without  food  to  dnalify  my- 
■elf  for  the  infirmary.  waeable  to  feign 


I  even  death  —  .‘hkI  all  for  nothing.  To 
touch  the  goal  and  then  to  fail,  oh  !  it  is 
too  nnich,  it  is  too  much  !”  and  the  con¬ 
vict  dashed  his  head  furiously  against  the 
stone  floor.  The  practiced  nerves  of  the 
surgeon  were  touched  by  the  depth  of  his 
despair. 

”  Why,”  he  said,  “  do  you  so  earnestly 
desire  your  liberty  ?” 

‘‘ wily  !  —  ah,  why  !  You  have  never 
been  a  prisoner.  Why  do  I  ask  to  be 
free  ? — because  I  can  not  remain  here.  I 
wish  to  die  in  my  own  land,  to  warm  my¬ 
self  in  a  southern  snn ;  only  think,  it  is 
twenty  years  since  I  have  seen  an  olive 
tree.” 

“  But  you  can  not  resume  your  former 
cmployineiits ;  you  have  not  health,  yon 
would  die  of  hunger.” 

The  man  smiled.  “  I  am  richer,”  he 
said,  “  than  you.” 
j  ”  You  are  a  happy  man,  then  !” 

Although  the  last  w’ords  had  been 
spoken  ironically,  there  was  something 
in  their  tone  which  seemed  to  inspire  the 
poor  felon  with  a  niy  of  hope. 

“  Hearken,”  ssiid  he,  “  would  you  W’ish 
to  'be  rich  ?  I  have  enough  for  both  of 
us.” 

“  You  take  me  for  an  idiot  ?” 

*  “  I  tell  you  I  can  make  your  fortune  ; 

!  help  me  to  escape  and  I  M'ill  do  it.” 

‘‘  Keep  your  stories  for  some  one  else,” 

■  said  the  doctor,  ashamed  of  having  lent 
his  ear  to  the  ravings  of  a  maniac. 

“  You  do  not  believe  me,”  groaned  the 
convict.  ‘‘  Doctor,  I  have  told  you  the 
tnith — how  can  I  persuade  you  ?” 

■  ”  iShow  me  your  treasures  ?” 

I  “  Ah  !  how  is  that  possible  in  snoh  a 
place  as  this  ?  If  I  tell  yon  where  they 
1  are,  will  you  believe  I  do  not  lie  ?” 
j  “We  shall  see  that.” 

'  “  Will  you  promise  then  to  set  me 

free  ?” 

j  “  ^^’hat ;  if  you  tell  me  ?” 

I  “  Yes,  if  I  tell  you.  Yon  will  promise 
I  me,  then.” 

“  I  do  not  risk  much  if  I  do.”' 

“  Swear  it.”  ' ' 

“  Be  it  so,  I  swear.” 

“  W ell  then,  on  the  strand  near  St. 
Samfrons,  close  to  the  northern  extremi- 
I  ty  of  the  rock,  if  ytni  dig  six  feet  below 
!  the  surface  yon  wiH  find  an  iron  box  ;  it 
j  has  been  btiried  there  fi>r  many  years, 
and  it  oontains  beride  jewels,  bank  notes 
to  the  nrnount  Of  thirty  thousand  pounds.” 

■‘^Tliere  is  a  slight  diserepaney  in  your 
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Rtory,  my  friond  ;  you  have  been  a  prison¬ 
er  for  ton  years  at  the  least.” 

“  It  is  exactly  ten  years  since  that  box 
was  burie«l  by  mysdf  and  a  friend.  We 
were  both  taken  the  very  next  day ;  he 
<lied  ut  tlte  galleys,  1  am  Uie  only  living 
man  who  knows  the  place  of  that  de- 

|>OHit.” 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor’s  efforts  to 
preserve  comjKJsnre,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  greatly  struck  hy  this  story,  lie 
remained  lost  in  thought,  as  if  balancing 
its  probabilities ;  then  he  looked  u]t,  and 
observing  the  convict’s  eyes  fastened 
eagerly  upon  him,  the  doctor  blushed. 

“  Your  romance,”  he  said,  “  my  fiicnd, 
is  ingenious,  but  the  story  is  an  old  one. 
Nowadays  one  scarcely  believes  in  con¬ 
cealed  treasures,  even  in  comic  operas, 
'fell  me  another  story.” 

The  convict  shudflered. 

“  Y on  do  not  believe  me,”  he  said. 

“  1  iH-'lieve  you  to  he  a  clever  fellow, 
who  likes  to  exercise  his  imagination  at 
the  expense  of  such  simple  folks  as  l  am.” 

“Doctor,  I  will  give  you  two  thirds, 
believe  me.” 

“  Enough,”  said  the  doctor,  sternly ; 
“  not  another  W'ord :  rise,  and  follow 
me.” 

The  convict  uttered  a  yell  of  mingled 
rage  and  despair,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  floor. 

“  It  is  every  word  of  it  true,”  he 
screamed.  “The  box  is  there  —  there. 
Ah  !  how  can  I  prove  I  do  not  lie.  Oh  ! 
to  think  there  are  but  live  miles  between 
me  and  tluit  box  —  between  wealth  ami 
misery.  ]><M-tor,  you  will  repent  of  this. 
Ah  !  he  does  not  wish  to  believe  it.” 

The  story  of  this  man  had  exeitoil  in 
the  surgeon’s  breast  all  th.at  orow<l  of  tur¬ 
bulent  emotions  which  had  sucli  strong 
dominion  over  him.  On  the  one  band, 
he  felt  a  powerful  iiielination  to  believe  it 
— on  the  other,  the  apprehension  of  being 
held  up  to  scorn  as  the  dupo  of  a  rogue. 
Detween  these  two  conflictiiig  feelings 
one  course  appeared  to  liiui  the  safest, 
lie  .attempted  to  raise  the  convict  in  his 
arms  and  carry  him  back  to  the  hospital, 
hut  his  efforts  were  in  vain ;  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  go  for  assistance.  Ilaviug 
carefully  closed  the  door,  he  ran  to  tlie 
guard-mom,  and  ordered  two  attenduiits 
to  follow  him  immediately. 

As  they  drew  near  the  dissecting-room, 
the  report  of  a  uarhine  rang  forth  ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  mao,  naked 
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I  and  streaming  with  blood,  sta^ered  to 
j  the  further  extremity  of  the  yard.  It 
I  was  the  unfortunate  |irisoner,  who  had 
ooutrivod,  in  the  temjmrary  absence  of 
:  the  doctor,  to  let  himself  down  by  the 
window.  The  sentinel  on  duty  liad  fired 
j  — and  he  was  dead  1 


I  CHAITEB  ri. 

i  Bruchsal  is  a  pretty  little  watering- 
i  place,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  inountuins 
near  the  Bla^'k  Forest.  The  situation  is 
I  charming,  and  quite  worthy  the  attention 
of  a  poet  who  wished  for  u  model  of  a  ter- 
I  restrial  paradise ;  encompa.ssed  with  moun- 
:  tains  and  forests — a  valley  stretches  away 
i  from  the  village,  enamelled  with  flowers, 
like  a  piece  of  spangled  velvet.  Bruchsal 
i  is  famous  for  its  wine,  its  dark-eyed  frau- 
j  leins,  and  its  baths.  Thither,  in  the  sea- 
,  son,  resort  invalids  of  m-any  different  na- 
i  tioiis.  The  table  d’hote  at  the  “  Schwan” 

I  is  excellent.  The  waiters  are  alert  and 
1  active,  the  dishes  of  infinite  variety,  and 
j  the  guests  most  interesting.  The  chances 
are,  if  you  take  vour  place  at  that  festive 
I  board,  you  will  iiave  a  liver  complaint  on 
!  one  side,  a  chronic  rheumatism  on  the 
other,  and  jterhaps  a  disease  of  the  heart 
or  a  pulmonary  consumption  op}»osite, 
and  so  on  through  the  calendar  of  grisly 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to :  yet  they  all 
i  seem  jolly,  and  partake  with  .‘‘vidity  of 
j  the  delicacies  provided  for  their  enter- 
I  tiunmeiit.  In  point  of  fact,  I  believe 
I  there  is  an  understanding  between  the 
i  hotel-keeper  and  the  faeulty.  Eat  as 
j  much  as  you  please,  says  the  doctor  to 
his  patient.  The  landlord  displays  a 
tempting  jwofusion.  The  patient  obeys 
such  pleasant  advio/C,  and  iis  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  comes  back  again  on  the  hands  of  the 
doctor. 

The  inmates  of  the  Schwan  are  as- 
sembh‘d  under  an  alley  of  ai'acia  trees, 
to  enjoy  the  sultry  aftomooii.  They  are 
joined  by  Madame  Goritz  and  her  charm¬ 
ing  daughter.  The  elder  lady,  wife  of  a 
rich  citizen  at  Frankfort,  was  one  of 
those  uncomfortable  dames,  tlte  object  of 
whose  existence  is  advantageously  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  female  ojTsprnig;  “daugh¬ 
ters  to  marry  ”  was  written  in  the  good 
woman’s  fiico.  „  She  had  hitherto  been 
tolerably  successful,  having  ’‘planted” 
three  charming  creatures  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  But  when  the  turn  of  the 
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fourth  came,  difficulties  arose.  Her 
house  had  s^t  a  bad  name  among  the 
young  people.  It  was  looked  upon  by 
them  :i8  a  sort  of  lion's  den.  Three  vic¬ 
tims  had  gone  in  there,  who  had  never 
returned  ;  and  the  threshold  of  the  stout 
lady  was  seldom  passed ;  her  jestlietic 
teas,  once  the  fashion,  were  quite  desert¬ 
ed.  Like  a  wise  woman,  therefore,  re¬ 
cognizing  the  im]X)ssibility  of  procuring  ^ 
for  Clarence,  her  fourth  darling,  an  eligi¬ 
ble  establishment  in  her  native  town,  she  j 
made  up  her  mind  to  emigrate  to  the 
biiths,  where  she  had  now  been  residing 
for  several  weeks. 

Having  8.aluted  all  the  visitors  by 
name,  and  asked  e:u-h  of  them  the  latest 
news  of  tlieir  complaints,  Madame  Goritz 
took  a  chair,  and  seated  herself  comfort¬ 
ably  in  the  sunshine,  by  the  side  of  her 
daughter,  while  the  conversation  resumed 
its  monotonous  course. 

“  I  observe,"  said  a  lady,  whose  com¬ 
fortable  proportions  seemed  to  occupy 
three  chairs,  “  something  very  strange  in 
the  conduct  of  Miss  de  Vismes,  She  is 
here  alone — odd ;  is  it  not  ?” 

“The  little  Engl.ander  is  a  coquette," 
observed  Madame  Goritz.  “  she  has  con¬ 
trived  to  tum  the  head  of  Monsieur  Eper- 
non  —  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  much  too 
good  for  her." 

Hush  !”  said  the  stout  lady,  “  here  he 
comes." 

As  she  spoke,  a  gentleni.an  wa.s  seen  ad¬ 
vancing  slowly.  He  saluted  the  party, 
and  seated  himself.  Matlame  Goritz 
placed  a  chair  lictwcen  herself  and  her 
daughter,  and  motioned  him  to  occiq^y 
it,  but  he  poHtely  declined,  and  the 
matoli  makcr,  piqued,  grew  spiteful  with¬ 
out  delay. 

“  Your  presence.  Monsieur,  is  quite  an 
unexpected  pleasure,  at  this  hour,,"  she 
said,  “  when  yon  are  accustomed  to  walk 
with  Miss  de  Vismes.  May  I  venture  to 
inquire  what  has  intemtptcd  you  ?" 

“  Miss  de  Vismes  informed  me  yester¬ 
day  she  did  not  intend  walking  out  to¬ 
day."  ‘ 

“  Indeed !"  said  the  lady,  viciously,  “  I 
see,  at  this  moment,  some  one  very  like 
your  friend,  with  her  inseparable  compan¬ 
ion.  Monsieur  Quinton."  ” 

Monsieur  Epemon  looked  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated.  The  English  lady  was  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel,  seated  on  a  donkey, 
evidently*  just  retnmi^  from  ao  excuraion. 
Ai  her  eye  fell  upon  the  group,  she 
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blushed,  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  hotel  without  waiting  for  her 
companion. 

Mr.  Quinton,  astonished,  looked  round 
for  some  cause  to  explain  this  sudden 
movement;  but  as  he  saw  the  young 
Frenchman  appro.'vcli,  he  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  matters  at  a  glance.  As  he 
turned  to  enter  the  hotel,  Epernou  laid 
his  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Sir,"  he  said,  “  may  I  beg  the  favor  of 
a  few  motnents’  conversation  with  you 

Mr.  Quinton  drew  himself  up,  “  Cer¬ 
tainly',  if  you  wish  it." 

They  walked  together  towards  the 
park.  When  they  were  alone,  “  I  he- 
lieve,"  said  M.  E|)ernon,  “  you  are  aware 
of  the  motive  which  has  impelled  me  to 
seek  this  interview." 

“  Possibly  I  may.” 

“  You  can  not  be  ignorant  either  of  niy 
affection  for  Miss  de  Vismes,  or  of  the 
hope  I  have  been  rash  enough  to  enter¬ 
tain.  Without  being  aware  of  tlu*  pre¬ 
cise  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  her,  I 
know  that  she  looks  up  to  you  as  her  Iwst 
I  friend.  Since  j'our  return,  I  aiu  ]>ained 
to  observe  an  alteration  in  her  manner 
tow.irds  me;  she  has  become  constrained 
and  distant.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  know 
wl»y  this  is — why  she  has  avoided  walk¬ 
ing  with  me  this  morning ;  and,  in  short, 
the  re.asen  of  this  total  ch.ange." 

“You  ask  me  in.any  questions  almost 
in  a  breath,"  replied  Mr.  Quinton,  gravely. 
“As  to  our  walk,  I  had  occasion  to  8|>eak 
with  her  on  a  matter  of  business,  and  it 
was  propose<l  by  herself.” 

“  Then  she  has  deceived  me." 

“  Say,  rather,  she  wished  to  soften  the 
|>aln  of  a  ,dirert  refusal.  You  complain 
of  a  change  in  her  manner  since  my  ar¬ 
rival.  You  do  not  reflect  that  much  of 
her  future  happiness  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  connection  she  may 
form.  Such  an  affair  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  grave  and  serious  deliberation." 

“  I  may  not  understand  you  arigitt ; 
but  if  y  ou  require  information  as  to  my 
position  and  circumstances,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  afford  it.” 

“  I  am  all  attention."  i 

“  I  am  of  good  family.  My  father  was 
a  captain  in  Uie  navy.  I  was  educated  as 
a  physician ;  but  a  change  occurred  in 
consequence  of  a  legacy  which  made  me 
independent  of  my  profession.  My  for¬ 
tune  amounts  to  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds.” 
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“  TLcs«  particulurs  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  Miss  de  Visiucs.  They  do  not 
ButKcc  for  me.” 

“  Sir,  this  is  an  insult.” 

“  Say  it  is  prudence,” 

“Then  by  what  title  do  you  require 
these  details?  In  what  relationship  do 
you  stand  to  the  young  lady  ?” 

“A  friend,  who  is  interested  in  her 
welfare,”  replied  Mr.  Quinton  coldly. 

“  Then  I  can  only  reply  that  this  in- 
fonnution  is  not  enough  for  me.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  hhiglishman,  with  dig¬ 
nity,  “  it  is  you  who  have  sought  an  in¬ 
terview  with  me.  I  have  neither  asked 
for  your  confidence,  nor  do  I  feel  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  you  mine  in  return.  Our 
respective  positions  do  not  appear  to  suit 
yoiir  views  ;  it  is  not  therefore  likely  our 
interview  can  have  any  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult.” 

Having  said  this,  Mr,  Quinton  bowed 
with  an  air  of  distant  politeness,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  hotel. 

As  he  entered,  the  young  lady,  who 
had  watched  the  interview  from  a  win-  j 
dow,  looked  anxiously  in  his  face  as  if  to  j 
ascertain  the  result.  It  is  to  be  inferred  i 
she  saw  nothing  that  could  be  construed 
as  favorable  to  her  views;  for  she  clasped 
her  pretty  hands  together,  and  sighed. 
Mr.  Quinton  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of 
grave  compassion. 

“  Courage,  my  love,  perhaps  every 
thing  will  turn  out  well  after  all.” 


CHAITEU  III. 

The  first  impulse  of  Epernon  was  to 
follow  his  late  companion,  in  order  to  call 
him  to  .account  for  his  last  words.  Hut  a 
moment’s  reflection,  and  the  thought  of 
Clara,  were  enough  to  restrain  him. 
What  had  taken  place,  although  by  no 
means  agreeable,  scarcely  amounted  to 
an  insult.  The  language  and  deme.anor 
of  Quinton  were  that  of  a  proud  rather 
than  of  an  angry  man,  and  on  the  whole 
he  thought  it  better  to  submit. 

Epernon  had  for  many  years  been  a 
wanderer.  Up.  had  traversed  almost  all 
the  European  countries,  and  chance  led 
him  to  Brnchsal  just  about  the  period  of 
the  arrival  of  several  English  tourists. 
Availin'^  himself  of  that  amount  of  privi¬ 
lege  which  living  in  the  same  house,  and 
dining  daily  at  the  same  table  afforded, 
he  had  contrived  to  effect  an  introduc- 
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tion ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  which  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  converse  with  cose,  made  him  so 
agreeable  an  acquaintance  among  the 
I  crowd  of  foreigners  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  that  an  intimacy  was  soon 
established  between  him  and  Clara.  The 
young  lady  was  pleased  with  an  o  'por- 
tunity  of  conversing  in  her  native  tongue ; 
an<l  the  gentleman  was  not  sorry  to  im- 
irove  his  knowledge  of  English,  by  a  few 
cHsons  from  the  lips  of  so  charming  a 
I  promptress.  In  such  oonversations  there 
IS  not  uncommonly  a  rather  dangerous 
charm,  when  a  beautiful  girl  undertakes 
to  correct  a  man’s  pronunciation.  He 
must  be  strangely  insensible  if  he  fail  to 
I  recognize  her  «‘harms  ;  and  in  short,  mat¬ 
ters  were  so  £ir  gone,  that  by  the  time 
jMr.  Quinton  had  arrived,  these  tw'o  young 
persons  had  contrived  to  fall  seriousl  in 
i  love  M'ith  each  other.  The  current  of 
their  tranquil  happiness  his  appearance 
had  served  to  interrupt.  Clara  had  men¬ 
tioned  him  to  her  lover  as  a  friend  of  the 
family,  whom  she  loved  and  respected 
like  a  father ;  but  without  throwing  any 
further  light  on  the  relation  which  existed 
between  them.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
without  a  certain  feeling  of  jealous  dis¬ 
content  that  Epernon  recognized  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  new  arrival ;  juhI  the  daily 
proofs  of  their  mutual  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  were  by  no  me.ans  regarded  by  him 
with  equanimity.  Ho  coldly  responded 
at  first  to  the  frieiuUy  advances  of  Mr. 
Quuiton ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  gradually 
enveloped  himsi'lf  in  an  air  oi  dignity, 
which  became  more  and  more  repelling. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  reluctance 
to  speak  of  any  particulars  of  his  past 
life,  on  the  part  of  E|icrnon,  became  more 
m.arked.  The  slightest  reference  to  this 
subject  would  often  cause  him  to  stop 
short  iu  the  very  middle  of  an  animated 
conversation  ;  and  it  soon  became  evident, 
even  to  a  common  observer,  that  there 
were  some  of  the  clvords  ut  his  heart 
which  could  not  be  touched  without  pain. 
The  English  gentleman  observing  this, 
carefully  abstained  from  any  further  in¬ 
tercourse.  The  young  la^  grew  gra¬ 
dually  more  resen-ed,  and  her  lover  more 
distracted  at  the  alteration,  until  matters 
had  come  to  the  point  which  brought 
about  the  conversation  contained  in  the 
previous  chapter.  In  the  evening  Epernon 
found  Clara  in  the  saloon  where  the  visi¬ 
tors  were  wont  to  assemble.  He  acknow- 
19 
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ledgod  her  presence-  by  a  distant  saluta- 1  “  It  is  a  mistake,  then ;  it  is  net  St. 

lion,  and  seated  himsell'  at  the  turther  ox-  S.imfrons  ;  I  neror  w.is  there.”  And  as 
treruity  of  a  work-table,  between  Madame  ho  spoke,  Epernon  took  the  book,  and 
tiorit*  and  her  ehamiinp^  daughter.  He  looked  at  the  <lrawing  whieh  had  e.xeited 
could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  forgive  so  much  attention.  “  A  sketch  which  I 
the  young  lady  for  her  tacit  submission  to  made  in  Suntrerland,”  he  added,  as  he 
the  will  of  Mr.  Quinton.  It  was  quite  in  .  felt  Mr.  Quinton’s  eyes  lixed  oj)on  his 
vain  that  he  conjectured  what  could  be  •  counten.ance. 

tl>e  possible  reason  of  a  submission  as  Several  days  passed  by  without  produc- 
evidelit  as  it  w.oa  complete.  There  ap-  ing  any  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
peared  in  it  too  much  that  was  passive  to  respective  parties  to  this  little  drama, 
have  any  tbund.ation  in  mere  friendship,  Epernon,  wounded  in  his  pride,  awaited 
and  it  was  too  tender  to  bo  based  on  tear.  ;  an  advance  on  the  jiarl  ot  his  mistress. 
Meanwhile,  the  gootl  Madame  Goritz  was  while  she,  although  a])parently  not  unwill- 
qiiite  enchanted  by  her  neighbor,  and  ing  the  intimacy  shoiild  continue,  seemed 
omitted  no  means  she  thought  calculated  to  submit  almost  in  spite  of  herself  to 
to  make  a  favorable  impression.  She  *  some  8]»ecies  of  restraining  inlluence.  It 
talked  incessantly  of  the  gaycties  of  Frank-  w.as  clear  there  was  a  mystery  somewhere, 
fort ;  spoke  of  her  rich  uncle  the  bnrgo-  -  which  time  only  eoidd  develop.  One 
master ;  from  that  w'orthy  i)erson.‘ure,  i)y  morning,  as  Epernon  returned  from  a  long 
an  easy  transition,  she  passed  to  the  beau-  '  and  solitary  ramble  among  the  mountains, 
tics  of  Switzerland,  and  eiil.arged  on  the  he  entered  the  salon,  ami  gazed  from  the 
advantages  of  foreign  tr.avel  in  general,  window  on  the  summits  of  the  lllaek 
Notwithstanding  her  efforts,  however,  the  Forest,  which  W’ore  bathed  w'ith  the 
conversation  appcar<«d  to  languish,  and  golden  splendor  of  a  lovely  snnsot.  His 
lier  auditor  at  length  l>eeamo  so  restless  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  voice,  and 
that  he  took  up  his  album  and  beg.an  to  turning  rapidly,  he  ]»ero<‘ived  he  w’as  not 
draw.  Hut  bi3<yi*s  p.'issed  unconsciously  alone,  (.'larahad  ontere<l,  and  was  seated 
from  the  book  to  that  distant  comer  of'  in  an  embrusjwe  of  a  distant  window;  an 
the  room  where  Miss  de  Vismes  was  open  letter  was  in  her  hand,  on  which  she 
seated.  Finding  all  attempts  to  fix  his  gazed  with  an  air  of  d(«p  interest.  Tliis 
attention  ineffectual,  he  threw'  the  poft- '  suddiMi  appearance  of  the  ytning  lady 
folio  aside,  and  began  to  traverse  the  banished  all  her  Iovit’s  scruples,  and  in  an 
room  uncertain  and  hasty  strides,  instant  he  would  have  been  by  her  side, 

Mad.ame  (roritz,  bofping  to  lure  him  back,  ’  had  not  a  sudden  look  from  Mr.  Quinton 
took  the  album  into  her  hands,  and  began  arrested  bis  progress.  Clara,  however, 
to  expati.ate  on  the  beauty  of  his  drawing,  i  had  seen  and  comprchendiMl  tlie  sudden 
Failing,  however,  to  attract  the  attention  movement,  mid  she  extemled  her  hand  to 
of  tlie  object  of  her  solicitude,  she  passed  him.  Epernon,  transported  with  delight, 
it  to  the  Lands  of  her  next  neighbor,  who1  took  it  in  Imth  his  own  ;  then  recalling  the 
in  turn  gave  it  to  another,  until  at  last,  I  presence  of  the  odious  Englishman,  he 
the  work  traveling  round  the  room,  bowed  courteously,  and  said : 
reached  the  spot  where  Mr.  Quinton  and  -  “  Forgive  me.  Miss  de  Vismes  ;  but, 

his  party  were  seated.  i  observing  your  emotion,  I  feared  that 

.klfchougb  Miss  de  Vismes  recognized  soinethingscrions  might  havetaken  phaee.” 
an  old  companion  in  the  volume,  she  me-  i  “Oh!  no,”  she  replie«l,  in  an  unsteady 
chanically  turned  over  the  leaves,  glad,  I  voice,  “  nothing  more  serious  than  a  little 
perhaps,  to  have  in  her  hands  something  good  news.” 

.which  had  belonged  to  her  lover.  She  There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  during 
.paused  at  a  study  of  rocks ;  and-  Mr.  Quin- '  which  the  lovers  cpizcd  intently  at  each 
ton,  who  was  close  beside  her,  as  he  lookcil,  other.  The  Engh-shman  seemed  to  feel 
exclaimed  ;  “  Hal  there  is  St.  Samft  ons.”  himself  rather  de  frop,  and  with  a  look  full 
Epernon,  wlio  had  heard? the  exelam.a-  j  of  kindness,  obligingly  took  bis  departure, 
tion,  immediately  changed  ■  color,  and  |  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  E()emon 
:  trembk'd  from  heial  to  foot.  ’  said :  ‘‘Ah !  wh.'rt  a  long  time  it  seems  since 

“  Who  told  you  that  name  ?”  he  ex-  I  have  had  you  near  me  ?” 
dairaed,  brusquely.  ■>  '  t  -t  I  ;  !  “A  single  gesture  would  have  intiraa- 

.7  “It  ia  written  at  the  foot,”  said  Clara, ;  ted  to  me  that  it  would  have  given  you 
•  gently,  f  i. .,5  )  /i  h ,  ipieasure.”  *•  •'  '  ••  * 
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“  Could  you  over  have  doubted  it  ?”  I 

“You  seemed  so  dist.snt  niid  eol<l.” 

“  Something,  then,  has  happened  ;  pray 
tell  me  ?” 

“  Oh !  do  not  ask  ;  in<jnire  nothing  ;  ■ 
leave  me  to-day  alone  with  my  ha]*pinesH. 
Is  it  not  enough  for  ‘  you  to  know  that  1 
am  happy.’  ” 

“  And  yet  yon  weep  ?” 

“  Hut  my  tears  are  not  those  of  sorrow. 
The  only  fear  I  have  is  that  my  joy  may 
pass  away  along  unth  them.” 

“  Clara,  you  know  hr)w  T  love  you ;  ^ 
would  you  wish  always  to  leave  yoiir  hand 
in  mine  as  it  is  now  ?”  i 

The  lady  blushed  and  trembled ;  then  i 
she  raised  her  eyes,  moist  with  emotion, 
and  hid  her  tace  on  her  lover’s  shoul<ler. 

“  Why,  then,  should  our  happiness  be 
r»‘tarded  y”  he  said.  I 

“  How  do  you  know  if  I  .am  free  ?  If’ 
those  on  whom  my  destiny  depetids  may 
m)t  seek  to  influenee  me — may  not  have 
other  and  more  ambitious  views  ?” 

”  There  is,  then  an  obstacle :  •  your 
family  may  be  rich,  noble,  atid  perhaps 
disajiprove  of  a  pleb<*ian  alliance?” 

“  No ;  it  is  not  that ;  I  must  say  nothing, 
only  leave  me  for  a  little  while  ;  I  am  not 
quite  myself.” 

“  He  it  80,”  s.aid  the  young  man  with 
abandon ;  “  let  us  only  continue  to  love 
one  another:  I  shall  ask  for  nothing  more 
now.  Do  not  drive  me  aw^ay  from  you; 
think  how  sad  I  have  been  all  this  long 
while !” 

“  You  will  be  friends  then  with  Mr. 
Quinton,”  sjiid  the  young  girl  timidly.  “It 
is  neoe.ssary  for  both  our  sakes ;  ah !  you  do 
not  know  how'  much  depends  upon  him.” 

“  1  will  try  my  very  best,”  8:iid  her 
lover  fondly. 

“  As  for  fm‘,  I  will  pray  that  our  pro¬ 
ject  may  succeed,”  said  Clara,  r.idiant 
with  joy. 

K|H‘nion  clas|>c«l  her  iti  his  arms,  ami 
kissing  her  foreliead — “  Pray  for  me  also, 
CUani,”  he  siiid. 


CII.Vl'TKK  iv. 

t 

Tiik  expl.an.ation  M’hicli  Epenion  bad 
obtained  with  the  gentle  Clara,  had  caused 
a  complete  revolution  in  all  his  feelings. 
The  sight  of  her  tears,  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  had  rooalled  all  his  most  ardent  as¬ 
pirations,  and  with  them  came  a  sense  of 
deep  regret  for  the  past.  There  is  a  time 
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in  the  lives  of  all  of  ns;  when  the  errors 
we  have  committed  rise  in  array  against 
us,  and  we  leani,  perhap.s  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  duty  and  happiness  are  drfterent 
names  for  the  Kime  things.  Filled  with 
these  reflections,  Epernon  wandered  into 
the  valley,  and  gathered,  as  he  went,'  a 
bouqiiet  of  flowers.  As  he  retnrncd,  he 
saw  Madame  de  Goritz  near  the  door  of 
the  hotel.  The  stout  lady  was  by  her 
side.  They  were  appartmtly  in  deep  con¬ 
ference  on  some  subject  of  imjiortant  in¬ 
terest.  Cnable  to  avoid  them,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  pass  them  as  napidly  as  he 
could  ;  but  this  w.as  not  to  >>e  j  for  no 
sooner  had  his  foot  touched  the  first  step, 
than  the  lady  laid  her  fat  hand  on  his  arm. 

“We  were  jnst  speaking  of  you,”  she 
said. 

“  You  are  very  good,  madam,” 

“  I  have  been  relating  your  history.” 

“  Indeed.” 

“  I  am  quite  an  fait  in  your  past  life.” 

“  Madam,  this  is  a  joke  :  let  me  pass.” 

“  It  is  no  joke.  I  knoM?  you  were  a 
surgeon — tliat  you  suddenly  bwame  rich, 
and  .abandoned  your  profession.” 

“  Now,  pray,  where  have  you  learned 
all  this  ?”  said  Epernon,  in  an  .angry  tone. 

“  Mon  said  the  stout  hidy  ;  “  I 

don’t  want  to  put  you  in  such  a  pas.sion. 
I  have  not  inquirea  any  thing  about  you  ; 
but  there  are  ])eople  here  udio  have.  A 
letter  found  by  accident  has  told  me  what 
I  have  just  repeated.” 

“  Where' is  the  letter  ?” 

“Here  it  is  and  the  stout  lady  drew 
forth  from  her  cajtacious  pocket  the  iden¬ 
tical  letter  which  Epernon  had  seen  iti  the 
hands  of  Clara. 

He  glanced  at  it,  and  found  it  was  a  re¬ 
ply  to  several  minute  inquiries  resjiecting 
ininself. 

The  discovery  of  this  letter  made  him 
extremely  angry.  To  suppose  that  the 
history  of  his  life,  •which  he  wished  to  he 
kept  such  a  secret,  should  thus  bo  ran¬ 
sacked,  was  far  from  agrcitahle.  He  mas¬ 
tered  his  indignation  as  well  as  ho  could, 
put  the  Itetter  into  his  pocket,  and  went 
into  the  hotel.  Clara  who  wa.s  waiting 
for  him,  smiled,  as  he  entered ;  hut  she 
wa.s  struck  in  an  instant  by  the' stem  ex- 
prt>s.sion  of  his  face. 

“  What  has  h.appcncd  ?”  she  said,  full 
of  alarm. 

He  handed  her  the  letter. 

.  Sh«  blushed 'as  shis  recognized  'it,  and 
her  eyes  fell  before  Eperuon’s  angry  gaze; 
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“  There  are  prudent  people,”  he  said, 
“  who  only  open  their  hearts,  as  bankers 
do  their  credits,  after  ample  incjmries.” 

“  Epernon !”  said  Clara,  half  rising.  But 
he  heard  her  not. 

“  To  distrust,”  ho  continued,  “  is  to 
despise.  You  prefer  believing  the  stran¬ 
ger,  of  whom  you  have  inquired,  rather 
than  the  man  whose  whole  soul  was  yours. 
Suspicion  makes  a  poor  foundation  for  al¬ 
liance;  and  the  affection  which  is  given  only 
upon  solid  grounds,  can  never  be  genuine.” 

Clara  heard  him  to  the  end ;  when  he 
had  finished,  she  laid  her  hand  lightly  on 
his  arm. 

“  If  you  had  reflected  a  moment,”  she 
s.'iid,  “  you  would  have  seen  that  this  letter 
is  not  even  addressed  to  me.  I  have  not 
asked  any  questions.  When  I  read  it,  I  j 
wept  for  joy,  because  it  was  full  of  your 

{iraises,  and  removed  all  obstacles  which 
lad  interposed.  I  could  not  h.ave  pre¬ 
vented  this  proceeding  which  has  oftend- 
ed  you  so  much  ;  indeed  I  could  not — .and 
you  know  it.” 

These  words  W’ere  pronounced  with 
so  much  genuine  feeling  and  sincerity, 
that  the  only  reply  Enenion  could  make, 
was  to  take  both  the  uands  of  Clara  wdth- 
in  his  own,  and  press  her  to  his  heart. 

“  It  is  true,”  he  said,  at  length,  “  I  am 
a  madman,  and  you  are  an  angel ;  but  the 
idea  of  distrust  from  you  ])ut  me  almost 
beside  myself.  I  have  been  too  quick ;  it 
is  not  you  who  are  to  blame,  and  the  next 
time  I  feel  inclined  to  be  angry,  I  shall 
remember  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
insult.” 

“  Do  not  be  too  harsh  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  on  him ;  wait,  at  least,  until  you 
know  him  a  little  better.” 

“  Whoever  he  is,  ought  I  not  to  thank 
him  for  the  injury  he  has  done  me  ?  ” 

”  I*erhaps  you  ought.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

‘‘  I  have  not  asked  you  to  understand 
me — only  believe  me ;  I  require  nothing 
more.” 

Eiiemon  felt  enraptured. 

“Ah!  I  feel  how  wrong  I  am  to  tor¬ 
ment  you  in  thb  way.  I  am,  in  truth,  so 
little  accustomed  to  happiness,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  it  when  it 
comes.  I  shall  try  and  learn  how  to  de¬ 
serve  my  good  fortune.” 

“  Go,”  said  the  girl,  patting  both  her 
hands  upon  the  mouth  of  her  lover,  “  go — 
I  forgive  you,  but  do  not  be  naughty  any 
more.” 


“Ah  !  ”  s.'iid  Epernon’  “  how  could  I  be 
otherwise  ;  I  am  so  jealous.  You  grant 
Mr.  Quinton  favors  which  yon  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  me.” 

“  What  new  plo.asantry  is  this  ?  ” 

“  For  example,  that  brooch  you  wear — 
he  gave  it  you.  Would  you  w’car  one  of 
mine  ?  ” 

“  Why  not,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  do  not  see  why  not.  Lot 
me  give  you  a  bracelet  for  this  harp, 
Clara ;  each  time  that  I  sec  it,  I  will  know 
that  I  am,  at  le.ast,  on  a  footing  of  equal¬ 
ity  with  Mr.  Quinton.” 

“Wait  a  little,”  said  the  young  lady, 
rising,  at  the  same  time,  to  accede  to  his 
request. 

“  I  will  send  it  to  you  this  evening,” 
said  E|K.‘rnon. 

lie  kept  his  word.  Cl.ara  received,  the 
same  day,  a  magnificent  bracelet,  set  with 
diamonds  of  the  rarest  brilliancy,  but  of  a 
curious  and  old-fashioned  setting.  With 
the  bracelet  was  a  note  :  “  This  ornament 
belonged  to  my  mother ;  it  is  she  who  of¬ 
fers  it  to  her  d.anghter.” 

As  E|X‘rnon  had  foreseen,  these  two 
lines  overcome  the  young  lady’s  scruples ; 
and  when  he  came  down  in  the  evening 
to  the  salon,  where  the  visitors  were  wont 
to  assemble,  he  saw  Miss  de  Vismes  so 
surrounded,  that,  for  some  time,  he  was 
unable  to  speak  to  her ;  but  the  bracelet 
glittered  on  her  arm,  and  he  thanked  her 
with  a  look  full  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Quinton  en¬ 
tered,  and,  having  saluted  the  guests, 
raaile  his  w’.ay  to  where  Clara  was  seated. 
All  at  once  he  stopped  short,  and,  as  his 
eye  fell  on  the  bracelet,  he  said  sharply : 

“  Gracious  heavens!  what  is  this  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  inquired. 

“  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  this 
ornament  among  your  jewels,”  said  he, 
looking  at  the  bracelet.  “  How  long  has 
it  been  in  your  possession  ?  ” 

“  Scarcely  a  day.” 

“  Where  did  you  purchase  it  ?  ” 

“  1  have  not  Itought  it.” 

“It  has  been  given  to  you,  then  ?  ” 

No  reply. 

A  gesture  almost  of  anger  escaped 
him. 

“  We  will  speak  of  this,”  he  said,  “  an¬ 
other  time.  Just  let  me  examine  it  for  a 
moment  ?  ” 

Clara,  trembling,  unfastened  the  brace¬ 
let,  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  looked  at 
it  with  serious  attention — turned  it  care- 
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fully  round — oonnted  the  stones  which 
covered  the  broad,  round  clasp — then 
pressing  liis  tinger  upon  a  certain  place, 
the  circular  piece  of  gold  which  formed 
the  back  of  the  rosette  of  diamouds  open- 1 
ed,  and  a  lock  of  hair,  covered  with  glass, 
w;is  exposed  to  view. 

(’lara,  who  followed  all  his  movements, 
could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise.  He  turned  suddenly  towards  her. 

“  M.  Epernon  has  given  von  this.” 

“  It  was  left  to  him  by  his  mother.”  j 

“  1  le  told  you  so.”  ! 

“  Yes,  he  did.”  1 

A  dark  cloud  gathered  on  the  English¬ 
man’s  brow.  lie  went  away  M’ith  the 
bracelet  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  traversed 
the  ap.artment  he  came  upon  a  circle 
whore  M.  Epernon  w'as  seated. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  Frenchman  was 
holding  forth  about  the  African  expedi¬ 
tion  and  its  dangers. 

“The  dangers  of  civilization  are  quite 
as  groat — travelers  risk  their  lives  in  Eu- 
r<.>pe  as  well  as  in  Africa.” 

“  Travelers  in  KnyUtnd  perhaps  do  so,” 
said  the  Frenchman,  displeased  at  the  in¬ 
terruption. 

“  I  was  not  speaking  of  England,  but 
of  France.  Twelve  years  ago,  I  was 
nearly  killed  there.” 

Tile  ladies  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
aftVight  and  mingled  curiosity. 

“  You  !  you  !  I  low'  w;rs  th.at  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  very  simple  story.  I  was  trav- ! 
cling  iu  a  chaise,  with  a  large  sum  of  | 
money,  about  thirty  thousand  pounds;  ' 

and  just  as  I  had  reached - the  night 

was  very  dark.  We  traversed  a  thick 
wood.  Tlie  road  was  soft  and  sandy,  so  ! 
that  the  noise  of  the  horses  and  wheels  1 
could  scarcely  be  heard.  The  carriage  I 
passed,  at  length,  a  tall  rock  which  rose  I 
abruptly  at  one  side.  The  name  of  that  ' 
rock  was  Ht.  Samfrons.  The  postillion  ^ 
pointe<l  it  out  with  his  whip  as  he  passed, 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  it.  i 
The  carriage  suddenly  stopped.  The  pos-  j 
tillion  fell  dead  by  a  pistol-bullet ;  and  I 
when  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  hear<l  that  j 
the  carriage  had  been  rifled.  I  w:vs  three 
weeks  recovering  from  my  wound.  All 
Inquiries  were  vain.  This  is  the  more 
strange,  for  among  the  stolen  articles 
were  some  jewels  not  diftieult  to  recog¬ 
nize  :  for  example,  a  bracelet  just  like 
this.” 

Mr.  (Quinton  showed  tho  bracelet  he 
had  iu  bU  hand,  and  tho  party  were  all 


eagerly  examining  it,  when  CLara  uttered 
an  exclamation.  / 

Epernon  w'as  leaning  against  the  wall, 
almost  8cnseles.s. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  every  one 
cried, 

Mr.  Quinton  rose. 

“  I  can  tell  you,”  he  said. 

“  My  father !  ”  cried  Clara. 

Tho  Englishman  stopped,  and  received 
her,  almost  fainting,  in  his  arms. 

Exclamations  of  dismay  and  wonder 
arose  from  the  startled  group. 

Meanwhile,  the  consciousness  of  Eper¬ 
non  slowly  returned,  and  he  perceived 
I  Mr.  (Juinton  holding  the  almost  lifeless 
1  form  of  his  daughter, 
j  “  Her  father !  ”  repeated  he  wildly. 
1  “  Her  father!” 

He  lookc<l  round  him  for  a  moment 
i  with  a  startled  gaze,  and  gliding  towards 
j  the  door,  disa]q)eared  from  the  scene. 


niAPTEIi  V. 

The  attention  which  the  situation  of 
i  his  daughter  dcm.anded,  for  some  time 
!  banished  every  other  considcr.ation  from 
'  tho  mind  of  ilr.  tiuinton.  When  her 
agitation  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  he 
]  left  her  to  the  care  of  her  maid,  and  was 

Iiaeing  to  and  fro  in  the  .adjoining  cham- 
»er,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Epernon 
stood  before  him.  Mr,  Quinton  started 
almost  with  surprise. 

“  You  scarcely  expected  a  visit  from 
me,”  said  Epernon,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  It  is  true ;  people  of  your  class  arc 
generally  more  pruoent.” 

“I  would  undeceive  you,  if  it  wero 
possible.” 

Mr.  Quinton  bowed, 

“  The  jiroof  that  I  have  not  committed 
this  crime,  is  fortunately  c.asy.  At  the 
time  it  took  place,  I  wjis  on  service-in  the 
Black  Sea,  This  certificate  is  genuine.” 

The  Englishman  glanced  .at  the  paper 
w’hieh  was  laid  before  him. 

“Then, whence  9omcs  this  bracelet, 
wherefore  your  manifest  agitation  on 
hearing  my  story  ?  It  is  plain  you  knew 
'  of  this  crime  uvea  if  ypu  had  no  share  in  it.” 
“  I  did  know  of  it.” 

“  You  gave  this  bracelet  to  Miss  de 
Visnuis  as  a  family  heir-loom.  Is  it  your 
family  whom  I  am  to  .accuse  ?  ” 

“No,”  sajd  he,  “  my  family  has  always 
been  respectable,  and  deserN’cs  to  bo  so.” 
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“  What  part,  then,  have  you  had  in  this 
crime,  unhappy  man  ?” 

“  I  have  accej)ted  an  inheritance.  Lis¬ 
ten  for  a  few’  moments.  IVIy  time  Is  pre¬ 
cious,”  Mr.  Quinton  made  a  sii^  of 
attention.  Then  Epernon  related  every 
incident  which  had  taken  place.  The 
story  of  Chiad  —  his  death,  the  search  he 
had  made  for  the  buried  treasures,  his 
success.  When  he  had  finished  this  long 
tale,  he  handed  the  Englisiiman  a  portfolio 
and  a  jewel-ctisc. 

“■Your  thirty  thou8.and  pounds  have 
been  placed  in  the  funds,”  ho  said.  “  You 
will  hnd  the  receipts  in  due  form.  This 
casket  contains  the  remainder  of  your 
jewels.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Quinton,  “  the  story 
you  have  told  me  is  so  strange,  and  this 
recovery  of  my  property  so  entirely  un¬ 
expected,  that  I  am  really  in  doubt 
whether  to  thank  or  to  reproach  you :  you 
have  certainly  committed  a  serious  error.” 

“  Say  a  crime ;  I  seek  not  to  disguise 
the  truth.  After  the  convict’s  story,  for 
a  long  time  I  struggled  against  the  tem|)- 
tation.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
hidden  treasure.  When  a  great  man  in  a 
uniform  covered  with  gold  scarcely  re¬ 
turned  my  salute,  or  an  elegantly  dressed 
woman  passed  by  without  taking  any 
notice  of  me  at  all,  I  heard  a  voice  which 
cried,  ‘  St.  Samfrons.’  To  become  rich,  it 
only  required  me  to  say,  as  in  the  fairy 
tales,  ‘  I  wish  it.’  I  had,  like  Moses,  but 
to  strike  the  rock  and  there  would  flow 
forth  a  river  of  gold.  I  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  but  with  my  i>ovePty  I  lost 
my  re|K>se.  Each  moment  a  voice  seemed 
to  be  saying :  *  (iive  back  what  you  have 
stolen.’  I  carried  poison  w’ith  me,  re¬ 
solved  not  to  survive  should  I  ever  be  dis¬ 
covered.  It  w’as  in  vain  I  reasoned  with 
myself,  I  fe.ared  like  a  child  the  arrival  j 
of  night,  scarcely  knowing  why.”  Eper- 1 
non  Htop{>ed  suddenly ;  but,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment,  resumed : 

“  We  shall  never  see  each  other  again  ; 
the  farewell  I  utter  may  be  considered 
that  of  a  dying  man.  I  had  wished,  I  Imd 
hoped  to  be  allow’ed  to  say  farewell  to 
another,  and  to  hear  her  voice  for  the  last 
time.” 

lie  stopped  and  looked  Uiwards  Mr, 
Quinton,  but  the  Englishman  sliadeii  his  | 
eves  with  his  hand.  “  I  understand,”  said 
l^pernon,  you  think  me  unworthy  of  this  ! 


la.st  favor  —  so  be  it  —  farewell.”  He 
turned  to  depart,  when  suddenly,  silent 
as  a  figure  from  the  land  of  light,  on  the 
threshold  appeared  another  form,  in  white 
raiment,  with  disheveled  hair,  and  eyes 
glittering  with  the  firo  of  fever  !  Epernon 
uttered  a  fierce  cry  ;  .another  moment,  and 
the  two  lovers  wore  locked  in  one  an¬ 
other’s  arms;  !Mr,  Quinton  s[)rang  towards 
his  daughter,  “  This  is  no  place  ibr  you  ; 
return,  Clara,  I  entreat,  I  implore  you.” 

“  Do  not  envy  me  this  last  mournful 
pleasure,”  said  Epernon,  in  a  tone  so 
heart-broken,  th.at  the  girl  burst  into  tears. 
“  I  h,ave  heard  all,”  she  sobbed. 

“  You  despise  me,  then.” 

Clara  replied  by  throwing  herself  into 
her  lover’s  arms;  ho  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  and  covered  her  hand  with  kisses, 
3Ir.  Quinton,  dumb  with  anger,  seized  at 
last  the  arm  of  his  daughter,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  forcibly  to  separate  them,  but  with¬ 
out  avail. 

“Leave  me,  my  fiither,”  she  said;  “I 
have  ]>roinised  U)  be  his.” 

“  (Mara,  are  you  mad  ?” 

“  I  have  promised  tube  his,  I  will  never 
leave  him.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  Englishman,  trembling 
with  rage,  “  I  warn  you — ^leave  this  lady 
to  my  care.” 

“  llear  me,”  said  Clara,  throwing  her¬ 
self  on  her  knees,  “  leave  me,  and  let  me 
follow  him,  I  can  bring  no  reproach  on 
your  name,  for  I  have  never  been  jiermit- 
ted  to  bear  it ;  I  have  only  been  to  you  a 
source  of  remorse  and  embarrassment.  I 
would  relieve  you  from  it.  Ah  !  my  father, 
farewell.  I  .am  no  longer  your  daughter, 
but  his  wife.” 

8pc.aking  thus,  Clara  flung  her  arms 
round  her  lover,  aiul  j)res8ed  his  drooping 
head  against  her  brcoist.  Mr.  Quinton, 
unable  to  emlure  the  sight,  seized  his 
daughter  with  one  hand,  and  raised  the 
other  as  if  to  strike. 

“No  violence,  sir,”  exclaimed  Eper¬ 
non  ;  “  fear  nothing.  I  do  not  acciq>t 
the  sacrifice  of  this  angel,  I  can  not  accept 
it ;  I  have  not  wished  to  return  to  jmvor- 
ty  again  ;  I  jwefer  dying  an  honest  imui. 
Take  away  your  daughter.  The  poison 
begins  its  work — I  am  a  dead  man.” 

Clara  uttered  a  cry ;  she  seized  Eper¬ 
non,  who  began  to  totter,  and  held  him 
in  her  arms.  He  smiled,  laid  his  head 
gently  on  her  bixiast,  and  ceased  to  exist. 
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Ti  IK. January  number  of  the  Ecle(TIc  was 
embellished  with  the  jiortrails  of  fourteen 
of  llie  cotemporaries  of  Sliakspeare.  Men 
of  literary  renown  in  those  tlaysof  whom 
our  readers  may  very  naturally  desire  to 
learn  somewhat.  Biographical  sketches 
of  these  personages  are  ]>Iaced  on  the 
pages  of  tiiis  number  for  want  of  room  in 
our  last,  and  being  found  in  the  same 
volume  with  their  portraits,  will  not  be 
luateriully  inconvenient  to  the  readers. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Sliakspeare 
the  chief  personage  in  the  group  upon  the 
plate,  was  placed  in  the  previous  number. 
In  adding  others,  we  begin  with  the  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  print  most  prominent  next 
to  Sliakspeare,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  whose  personal  his¬ 
tory  aud  death  will  be  found  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  last  year,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 

Sir  Waltkk  Raleigh. 

This  celebrated  nobleman  was  born  in 
1552.  He  was  the  most  remarkable  man 
of  that  remarkable  period,  which  is  com-  | 
monly  called  the  Elizabethan  age.  He  j 
was  of  uu  ancient  Devonshire  tiimily, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  the  | 
Temple.  He  then  served  for  some  yeai*s  j 
.as  a  volunteer  under  Coligni  and  Condo,  | 
in  France,  aud  afterwards  under  the ! 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
1679  he  first  displayed  that  zeal  for  mari¬ 
time  discovery  and  colonization,  which  is 
the  most  brilliant  feature  in  his  character. 
He  joineil  an  e.vjtedition  to  America,  j 
which  was  designed  to  form  a  colony  in  ' 
Newfoundland,  but  W'as  beateu  back  by  a  j 
superior  Spanish  force.  He  then  served  , 
in  Ireland,  and  highly  distinguished  him- 1 
self  against  the  Irish  rdx'ls  and  their  i 
Spanish  auxiliaries.  In  1582  he  up(>earod  ! 
at  Elizabeth's  court,  and  waw  very  gra¬ 
ciously  received.  His  reputation  for  sol¬ 
diership,  hid  learning,  which  was  varied 
and  profound,  his  eloquence  and  ready 
wit,  aud  the  personal  advantages  and  ac¬ 
complishments,  in  which  he  was  pre¬ 
eminent,  all  combined  iu  raising  him  high 
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in  his  sovereign’s  favor.  Raleigh  was  very 
active  in  schemes  for  extending  Phigland’s 
dominions  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
1585  he  sent  out  an  expedition,  which 
discovered  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  of  the  naval  heroes  of 
England,  who  defended  her  in  1588 
against  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  1589  he 
served  in  the  expedition  against  Por¬ 
tugal  under  Drake  and  Norris.  The 
young  Earl  of  Essex  was  also  with  the 
troo^is  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  it 
was  in  a  <piarrel  between  him  and  Raleigh 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  forces,  that 
the  unhappy  jealousy  between  these  two 
originated.  A  short  time  afterwards 
Raleigh  fell  under  Queen  Elizabeth’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  on  account  of  certain  love-pas¬ 
sages  between  him  and  !Miss  Throgmor¬ 
ton,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  was  soon 
releaseil,  and  gradually  recovered  the 
Queen’s  favor.  In  1595  he  organized  and 
led  an  expedition  to  Central  and  South- 
America,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  Eldo¬ 
rado,  the  golden-land  in  the  existence  of 
which  all  of  that  age  firmly  believed  ;  nor 
can  we  who  have  witnessed  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  California,  deride  that  belief  as 
visionary  aud  wholly  unfounded.  Raleigh 
sailed  to  Guiana  and  the  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts;  he  explored  the  river  Orinoco  for 
four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and 
he  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage  and 
the  new  countries  explored  by  him,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  eloquence  and 
graphic  biuiuty  of  style  which  it  displays. 
During  the  latter  yeai's  of  Elizabeth’s  life 
Raleigh  Joined  Cecil  in  intriguiug  .against 
Essex  ;  and  be  had  the  evil  gratification 
of  witnessing  his  rival’s  ruin  and  death, 
little  thinking  th.at  ho  was  himself  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  retribution  of  a  similar  fate. 
Jame.s  L  on  his  ascension,  at  first  treated 
Raleigh  with  favor ;  but  Cecil,  who  had 
in  the  late  Queen’s  reign  overthrown  Essex 
by  Raleigh’s  aid,  was  now  determined  to 
put  down  Raleigh ;  and  the  King’s  mind 
w.a.s  soon  poisoned  against  Sir  Walter. 
Deprived  of  his  dignities  and  lucrative 
appointments,  Raleigh  seems  to  have  lis- 
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tened  to  tlio  schemes  of  other  disaffected  '  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton, 
ihea  for  altering  the  line  of  succession  to 

the  crown;  but  the  charge  on  whicli  ho  who,  sitting  sidewise  in  his  chair, 
was  tried  and  convicted  in  1603  of  lieing  seems  in  the  group  to  lx*  talking  with 
a  traitor  in  the  pay  of  Spain,  was  uiiprov-  Sliakspeare,  was  an  eminent  English  an- 
od  and  unfounded.  He  was  scntenctHl  to  ti<juary,  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
death,  and  his  property  was  confiscated;  — was  born  January  2*2,  1570.  He  was 
but  James  k.e|)t  him  close  prisoner  in  the  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Tower  for  twelve  years,  during  w'hich  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B. A.  in  1565. 
time  he  wrote  hi.s  great  work,  the //<V/ory  His  taste  for  antiquarian  studies  induced 
the  WorUI.  In  1615  James  relea.sed  him  to  repair  to  London,  where  he  bo- 
him,  and  permitted  him  to  sail  on  an  ex-  came  a  member  of  a  society  of  learned 
pedition  to  Guiana.  This  enterprise  men  attached  to  similar  jiursuits.  He 
proven!  disastrous,  and  on  Raleigh’s  re-  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
turn  home  he  was  arrested,  and  James  collector  of  reconls,  charters,  and  instru- 
resolved  to  put  him  to  death  under  the  ments  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  history 
old  sentence  of  treason  that  had  been  of  his  country.  The  dissolution  of  mon- 
passed  on  him  in  1603.  There  can  be  no  asteries,  half  a  century  before,  had  thrown 
doubt  th.at  James  was  mainly  led  to  com-  so  many  manuscripts  of  every  description 
iiiit  this  disgraceful  act  by  his  desire  to  into  ])rivate  bands,  that  31 r.  ('otton  cn- 
wiii  the  favor  of  the  {Spanish  court,  which  joyed  peculiar  ndvmitages  in  forming  his 
never  ha4l  forgotten  the  services  that  collection.  In  1600  he  accompanied  Cam- 
lialeigh  had  done  for  England  against  den,  the  historian,  to  CarlL^e,  who  ac- 
Spain,  and  now  clamored  loudly  for  the  knowledges  himself  not  a  little  obliged  to 
bloixl  of  Uie  English  hero.  Sir  Walter  him  for  the  assistance  he  reticived  from 
was  beheaiieil  on  the  twenty-eighth  Octo-  him  in  carrying  on  and  completing  his 
her,  1618,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  Brlhmniti.  The  same  year  Cotton  wrote 
age.  The  versatility  of  the  genius  of  A  Brief  Ahistract  of  the  tfiestinn  of 
this  great  man  is  almost  unparalleled.  He  !  Prendency  hefvpeen  Knylnnd  and  Sjyitin, 
was  an  excellent  chissictil  schobir,  and  well  This  was  occasioned  by  (^ueen  Eli&ibeth 
rea<l  in  metaphysics  and  divinity,  besides  desiring  the  thoughts  of  the  Society  of 
being  generally  conversant  with  the  liter-  Antiquaries  already  mentioned  upon  that 
.ature  of  his  own  and  other  modern  coun-  '•  point,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  t'olloiiiaii 
tries.  His  prose  w  ritings  are  eloquent  library.  He  was  jvfterwards  eiiH)loyed  by 
and  vigorous;  and  be  was  the  autlior  of  King  James  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
several  poems,  snntll  iu  length,  but  great  3Iary,  Queen  of  Scots,  from  the  Ruj»po.sed 
in  beauty.  He  was  eminent  in  the  me-  misrepresentations  of  Buchanan  and  Tliu- 
chanical  arts ;  and  was  tlio  originator  of  anus.  What  he  <lrew  up  on  this  subject 
many  important  improvements  in  ship-  is  thought  to  be  iiiterw'oven  iu  (bunden’s 
building.  He  w':is  a  daring  navigator  and  Annals  of  Que.cn  KUzaheth^  or  else  print- 
explorer  of  new  countries ;  and  he  w.as  ed  at  the  end  of  Camden’s  Kjnsfles.  In 
unwe;iried  in  his  zeal  for  e.xtending  the  1616  the  King  ordered  him  to  examine 
commerce,  and  for  creating  tlic  colonial  whether  the  J’apists,  whose  numbers  then 
power  of  England.  He  was  a  sage,  :ls  made  the  nation  uneasy,  ought  by  the 
well  as  a  bohl  captain  by  sea  and  by  land  ;  laws  of  the  land  to  be  pvit  to  death,  or  to 
he  was  a  skillful  (thoogh  luK,  always  a  be  imprisoned.  This  t.ask  lie  peiformed 
successful)  politiciiui;  and  he  was  "jtro-  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon 
eminent  in  all  personal  accomplishments  that  occasion  tw'enly-four  arguments, 
•md  courtly  graces.  He  was  also  a  liberal  which  were  published  afterwards,  in  1672. 
promoter  of  intellectual  energy  and  em-  He  was  also  employed  by  the  House  of 
inence  in  others ;  and  be  was  the  |iatron  C^mimons  when  tlie  m.atch  between  IVinoe 
and  personal  friend  of  many  of  the  most  Charles  and  the  Infinta  of  Spain  was  in 
distinguished  wriu^rs  who  adorned  that  j  agitotion,  to  show,  by  a  short  examination 
bright  epoch  of  English  literature.  j  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  the 

P.S. — Our  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  Virginia  .  House  of  Austriii,  the  unfaithfulness  and 
friends  w’ill  look  on  the  face  and  form  of  ■  insincerity  of  the  latter,  and  to  prove  that 
this  renowned  man  witli  j>eculiar  interest,  !  in  all  their  tnaaisactioiis  they  aimed  at 
interwoven  with  their  history  as  his  name  |  nothing  but  univers;!!  monarehy.  As 
is  and  his  deeds.  j  early  as  1615  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  inti- 
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niacy  with  Carr,  Earl  of  Somorsrt,  laid  | 
him  under  susjticion  with  the  court  of, 
having  sonic  kuowledjje  of  the  circum- : 
slaiici's  of  Sir  nioinas  Overbury’s  death. 
He  waH  even  committed  to  the  custodv 
of  an  alderman  of  London  ;  nor  although  ' 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  liiin,  M'as 
he  released  from  this  confinement  till  the 
end  of  five  months.  Being  a  member  of  | 
the  first  I’arliament  of  Charles  I.,  Sir  I 
Uobert  Cotton  joined  in  complaining  of , 
the  grievance  which  the  nation  was  s.aid  | 
in  1028  to  groan  under  ;  but  he  was  al¬ 
ways  for  milil  remedies,  and  zealous  for  ^ 
the  honor  and  8.ifety  of  the  king.  In  the  ^ 
next  year^an  occurrence  took  jil.ace,  the  I 
consequences  of  which  shortened  his  days.  ! 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Westminster,  ! 
M.ay  0,  1031.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  ho  re<picsted  Sir  Henry  Spelman  to  i 
signify  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the  j 
rest  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  that  their  | 
so  long  detaining  of  Ins  books  from  liim,  ; 
without  r<*ndoring  any  reason  for  the  same,  ' 
ha«l  bwn  the  cause  of  his  mortal  malady.  ! 
From  this,  as  well  as  other  cireumst.'inces,  j 
it  appears  that  his  library  was  never  re-  ; 
stored  to  his  possc-ssion.  He  was  buried  ! 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  Conn-  \ 
iugton,  Avhere  a  suitable  monument  tvas 
erected  to  his  inemorv. 

I 

Rev.  John*  Doxnk 

was  an  English  iioet  and  theologian  of  his  ; 
time.  He  was  born  in  1573,  and  died  in  i 
1631. 

S.tMl'EI.  DaXIEI., 

whose  face  is  indistinctly  seen  behind  the  ' 
chair  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  poet-lau- 1 
n*ate  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  also  | 
the  author  of  a  history  of  England  down  | 
to  the  n  ign  of  Kdwanl  III.  He  was  liorn  j 
in  1562,  and  died  in  1617.  j 

Benjamin  Jonson.  I 

I 

Ben  .Toxson  who  .appears  sitting  near  i 
to  Shakspeare,  was  nearest  to  him  in  ! 
talent  of  any  man  of  that  age.  He  iv.as  ' 
bom  at  Westminster  in  1573.  His  father,  I 
a  Scotsman  by  descent,  dying  in  his  boy-  i 
ho(td,  the  willow  married  a  bricklayer ;  I 
.and  Ben  Jonson  is  sai<i  to  have  been  taken 
from  Westminster  school  and  obliged  to  i 
work  at  Ins  8tcj>-father’s  trade.  We  read 
also  of  hia  having  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
and  served  in  the  Low  Countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  obscure  accounts  wo  | 


have  of  his  youth  fopresent  him  as  having 
stndied  both  at  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge  ; 
.and  it  la  certain  that,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  ho  had  obtained  a  good  education, 
and  was  especially  a  ripe  and  ex.act  Latin 
scholar.  'He  can  not  have  been  muoh 
older  than  twenty,  when,  like  so  many 
men  of  genin.s  in  the  latter  jiart  of  Eliza¬ 
beth'**  reign,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
theaters.  Ho  bec.ame  an  actor,  hut  was 
a  bad  one ;  and  his  life  was  ebiefly  spent 
in  play-writing,  .amidst  the  fiiictuations  of 
success  incident  to  that  pursuit,  and  the 
alternations  of  poverty  with  something 
little  better,  M’bicb  made  np  the  history 
of  almost  every  one  of  onr  old  dramatists. 
Hut  his  fame  stood  very  high  in  his  own 
time.  In  the  most  hrilliant  jioriod  of 
Shakspoare’s  career,  Ben  Jonson  was  the 
only  man  who  contested  the  palm  with 
him ;  and  in  the  whole  history  of  the  old 
English  drama  none  but  Beaumont  .and 
Fletcher  come  nearer,  or  so  near,  to  the 
excellence  of  the  great  master.  He  is 
vigorous,  not  graceful,  a  skillful  and  re- 
fiectivc  artist,  rather  than  an  impulsive  or 
iraagiuative  poet ;  but  there  is  great  force 
in  his  comic  pictiires  of  character,  and 
striking  pomp  of  eloquence  in  liis  tragic 
dialogue.  In  1598  he  cxliibitcd  his  first 
successful  ])iece,  the  prose  comedy  of 
Kniirxj  Man  in  hi»  I/nmor  ;  after  several 
other  plays,  his  dignified  tragedy  of 
S^annxx  apj>oarc<i  in  1603 ;  a 

comedy  in  blank  verse,  abounding  both 
in  cloipience  and  poetry,  was  played  in 
1606  ;  in  1609  came  7'hf  SUent  Womnn^ 
a  comedy  constructed  with  great  regu¬ 
larity  and  .admirable  skill ;  and  the  roll  of 
his  good  pl.ays  w.as  closed  in  1610,  by  the 
lively  and  energetic  comedy  The  Alche¬ 
mist.  In  1619  he  was  appointed  poet- 
laureate.  But  his  later  years  were  spent 
in  poverty ;  and  his  natural  gloominess  of 
temper  was  aggravated  both  by  the 
failure  of  bis  popularity  and  by  ill-healtb. 
He  died  in  1637,  and  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  His  uncompleted  Sad 
Shepherd,  a  pastor.al  drama,  and  many  of 
his  lyrics,  show  a  delicacy  both  of  poeti¬ 
cal  reeling  and  of  diction,  beyond  any 
thing  that  appears  in  his  other  works ; 
and  his  learning,  especially  in  philology, 
is  proved  by  several  prose  dissertations. 

Lord  Francis  Bacon. 

This  eminent  nobleman  and  renowned 
philosopher  appears  in  the  print  sitting  at 
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the  head  of  the  table,  with  pen  and  ink  ]  otherwise,  for  the  execution  of  the  ^ 
and  hour-glass  before  him,  us  if  it  were  gantic  plan  is  one  of  the  leading  tusks 
his  office  to  record  what  was  said  and  delegated  to  humanity,  which  can  not  be 
done,  aud  keep  an  account  of  Time’s  oom|>leted  so  long  us  the  condition  of  hii- 
movements.  His  quaint  costume  and  iK>r-  niunity  remains  a  progressive  one.  Tlie 
trail  are  supposed  to  be  accurate  copies  Lmtiut ratio  ^Itujua  has  six  main  juirts : 
from  ancient  and  original  portraits  faith-  Jhlrst^  Bacon  ieltit  needful  to  cimllenge 
fully  ju'eserved,  as  are  tliose  also  of  all  i  anew  for  inquiry  the  respect  and  dignity 
tlie  others  of  the  group.  This  adds  inter-  that  belong  to  it,  to  detect  the  vices  of 
est  to  the  j)rcserved  lineaments  of  each  the  philosophy  (irevuiling  at  his  time,  and 
countenance,  which  we  hoi>e  will  impart  to  point  out  the  deticiencies  requiring  to 
gratification  to  our  readers.  be  filled  up.  Such  is  the  aim  of  the 

Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  Vis- '  treatise  JJe  Antjoienti*.  SerotnUtf,  the 
count  St.  Albans,  was  Lord  C'hancellor  of  remedy  had  to  be  discovered  ;  the  only 
England  under  James  I.,  and  author  of  certain  cure  for  the  evil  signali/ed.  This 
luntaftratio  Mayna.  The  attempt  to  cure  is  the  use  of  the  trm  Method,  in  the 
describe  or  surround  a  mind  like  that  of  ad(tption  of  obserrutiou  and  ejcjMiriment 
the  immortal  Englishman,  is  akin  to  the  j  instead  of  hi//H/theiti«,  as  instruments  for 
effort  to  survey  some  grand  I’ower  in  the  discovery  of  fact,  and  in  the  substi- 
Natiire,  whose  manifestations  are  almo.st  tntion  in  such  inquiries,  of  indue, tivn  for 
infinite  in  form,  and  the  sphere  of  whose  dednetion  or  syllogistic  reasoning.  The 
efficiency  is  wide  as  the  universe.  The  ,  principles  and  processes  of  the  new  m«!- 
industry  of  all  vast  minds  is  unwearied  :  thod  are  elaborately  e.xposed  in  the 
nor  is  it  ever  safe  to  sjiy  of  such,  that  any  '  Xovum  Oryunum.  The  third  and  fourth 
one  department  of  labor,  or  species  of  part  of  the  lm<tauratio  were  ])lanncd  as 
activity,  belongs  to  them  peculiarly,  an  cxemiJitication  or  instruction  in  the 
From  early  manhood  Bacon  was  immers-  use  of  the  new  Organon;  the  former, 
ed  in  public  affairs,  intrusted  with  very  namely,  the  Ifintoria  XaturalU  et  Kf  - 
onerous  functions ;  in  the  first  rank  as  }icritnetU<di»,  being  dedicated  to  the  col- 
iurisconsult,  he  moved  in  the  work  of  lecting,  by  aid  of  olxservation  and  experi- 
reforming  and  arranging  tl»e  laws  of  Eng-  ment,  of  the  greatest  possible  mass  of 
land;  as  statesman  he  lalK)red  effectively  faet»;  and  the  latter,  the  Seitlu  Jntelleet- 
in  promotion  of  the  treaty  of  Union —  //x,  to  exemplifi«-ation  of  discovery  by 
that  foundation-stone  of  modern  British  indurtion,  of  general  laws  from  these 
greatness;  in  the  capacity  of  historian  facts,  and  of  the  application  of  these  gone- 
he  produced  the  first  w-ork  in  English  nil  laws  by  the  inverse  ]»rocos8  of  deduc- 
literature  meriting  the  name  of  History,  tion,  to  particular  cjuses  comprehended 
namely,  his  work  on  the  reign  of  Henry  within  them.  To  finish  this  memorable 
VH. ;  as  orator  and  writer  he  had  no  undertaking,  it  yet  remained  that  the 
equal  in  Ids  age — -joining  to  energy  and  results  of  the  method,  or  the  truths  of 
of  expression,  a  splendor  of  diction  philosophy  be  collected  and  arranged: 
which  sometimes  may  daz/lc  too  much ; ;  bnt  rightly  seeing  that  the  discovery  of 
and  hesiden  he  renovated  Philosophy.  I  those  was  not  a  task  he  had  to  accomplish, 
There  are  two  features  only,  in  a  chanac-  but  a  legacy  he  had  to  betpieath,  llncon 
ter  so  various  and  illustrious,  to  which  w'o  was  satisfied  with  drawing  up  other  two 
can  refer  in  our  brief  sketch,  namely — '  books,  the  first,  or  the  fifth  of  Ids  plan. 
Bacon’s  achievements  and  value  in  |>liilo- '  namc<l  by  him  Anticiputto?u>,  and  the 
80f>hy,  and  liis  desorts  as  a  Man.  second  or  sirth,  Philosophia  iSecunda 

I.  The  enterprise  undertaken  by  this  Hire  Aetiea,  having  reference  to  apprnai- 
wonderful  intellect,  indicates  by  its  very  tions— to  :u;tiun  or  practice.  Such  the 
elevation  and  comprehensiveness,  the  grandeurofthointellectual  globe  which  the 
capacity  of  the  genius  that  conceived  it.  mind  of  this  Englishman  endeavored  to 
Bac/on  resolv’ed  to  rescue  science  from  the  spaa !  It  is  in  the  second  division  of  his 
deplorable  uncertaintu's  and  obstructions  great  work  that  Bacon’s  more  positive 
which  then  surrounded  it — to  reconstruct !  achievements  are  unfulde<l.  And  it  must 
the  e<lifice  of  huiruin  knowledge  from  its  not  be  conoeivod  that  he  is  here  satisfied 
very  foundations.  Of  his  projected  In- ;  with  a  set  of  general  precepts,  or  with 
Hauratio  Magna,  the  worl^  he  has  left ,  general  statements  concerning  the  value 
are  only  fragments ;  nor  could  they  bo  1  aud  superiority  of  the  Organon.  The  new 
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Method  of  Inquiry,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
examined  nnder  every  light,  and  it.s  right 
pnictice  cxposeil  in  detail.  In  the  first 
place.  Bacon  passes  under  review  all  the 
procedures  of  observation  and  every  kind 
of  ex]K‘riinent,  showing  with  what  special 

r>reeaution  facts  must  be  sought  for,  and 
low  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  the  va¬ 
rious  sorts  of  facts  bearing  on  any  inquiry. 
With  corresponding  pains,  and  still  greater 
success,  he  unfohls  in  the  second  book  of 
the  ( )rganon  in  what  way  Induct  ion  en.abk*e 
one  to  detect  from  the  collected  facts,  the 
true  cause,  or  the  true  law  of  a  pheno¬ 
menon.  Having  collected  by  observation 
all  the  facts  which  precede  or  follow  the 
jihenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
those  in  whose  absence  the  phenomenon 
can  be  produci*d — to  notice  and  separate 
those  others  in  whose  [iresence  it  always 
is  produced  ;  and  lastly,  to  select  from 
among  the  latter  class,  such  facts  .as  vary 
in  intensity  when  the  phenomenon  varies, 
th.at  is,  which  increase  or  diminish  in  pro- 
|M>rtion  to  an  increase  or  decre.a.se  of  in¬ 
tensity  in  the  phenomenon.  In  this  way, 
according  to  Lord  Bacon,  the  true  cause 
is  found  ;  and  an  application  to  this  cause 
of  .a  similar  process,  will  evolve  it«  cause, 
until  in  the  end  we  re.ach  supreme  causes 
and  universal  laws.  In  appreciation  of 
these  inqiortant  and  memorable  labors, 
we  have  room  for  only  three  brief  re¬ 
marks. 

Mntt,  it  can  not  well  he  denied  that  in 
certain  respects  Lord  Bacon  too  much 
decried,  or  perhajis  too  little  umlerstooil 
the  syllogism  ;  and  that  its  peculiar  mean¬ 
ing  and  value,  as  the  only  legitimate  in¬ 
strument  in  Deduction,  ought  to  h.avc 
jireserved  it  and  Ari.stotlc,  its  immortal 
author,  from  the  unjust  disparagement 
which  one  regrets  to  find  upheld  by  the 
authority  of  so  great  a  name.  Neverthe¬ 
less  this  injustice  to  the  Greeks,  arising 
partly  from  detect  of  critical  acipiaintance 
with  them,  but  more  from  his  well- 
grounded  revolt  .against  the  deplorable 
methods  sustained  in  physiciil  inquiry  un¬ 
der  shelter  of  their  authority,  in  nowise 
iin]>.airs  the  edifice  Bacon  himself  rearcti, 
or  attaches  to  it  any  incompleteness, 
Scctmdli/,  it  is  not  pretenaed,  with  some 
exclusive  and  enthusiastic  partisans,  that 

{irevious  to  the  writings  of  Bacon  no  j>hi- 
usopher  h.ad  sought  truths  by  Induction, 
or  based  his  inquiries  on  observation  and 
experiment.  It  is  certainly  far  from 
being  true  that  Galileo,  for  instance,  in 


conducting  his  immortal  rese.arches,  pur¬ 
sued  an  erronous  course,  or  that  although 
he  had  studied  the  N’ouum  Ort/anum  hi* 
career  of  discovery  would  liave  been 
materially  different ;  what  is  true  is  thij 
— no  one  before  Bacon  had  seen  the  full 
importance  of  the  cxperiment.al  .and  in¬ 
ductive  method,  had  discovered  the  extent 
of  the  sphere  of  which  it  is  the  only 
legitimate  occupant,  had  exjilorcd  its 
princi|ile*,  and  from  principles  deduced 
rules  for  it  as  an  Art.  And  it  is  equally 
true,  that  every  iiupiiry  of  value,  under¬ 
taken  since  the  publication  of  his  induc¬ 
tive  code,  lias  been  conducted,  with  or 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  inquirer, 
according  to  laws  laid  down  in  that  code. 

Liisflt/,  since  the  ]>ublication  of  the  in¬ 
ductive  code,  its  laws  have  lieon  enlarged 
and  greatly  particularized,  so  that — be  it 
said,  with  perfect  respect  to  the  Organon 
— it  is  not  to  Bacon’s  writings  alone  that 
we  would  point  now  for  full  instruction 
in  his  own  philosophy.  The  exigencies 
of  the  modern  sciences,  .os  well  of  obser¬ 
vation  as  of  experiment,  have  obliged  us 
to  refine  his  processes  .and  multiply  his 
precautions.  The  doctrine  of  probabili¬ 
ties  enables  us  to  discern  the  relative 
values  of  different  clas.ses  of  facts,  with  .a 
precision  Bacon  never  dreamt  of ;  and  in 
the  writings  of  modem  .authors — let  us 
say  of  Jfr.  Mill — the  methods  of  induc¬ 
tion  are  unfohled  with  a  sujierior  conqire- 
hensiveness  and  effect.  But  although  the 
advance  of  the  physical  sciences,  caused 
by  the  impulse  Lord  Bacon  communicated, 
has  exacted  for  them  processes  more  com- 
]»letc  .and  |>erfcK:t  than  his ;  when,  as  to 
the  moral  sciences — .as  to  inquiry,  politi¬ 
cal,  ethical,  .ami  religious — shall  the  time 
arrive  in  which  impiircrs  shall  practically 
recognize  the  v.alidity  even  of  the  most 
general  precepts  in  the  Organon?  The 
ultimate  ajiplication  of  these  precepts  is 
sure  ;  but  humanity  h.as  not  yet  accpiired 
the  strength  to  accomplLsh  it. 

11.  The  length  to  which  our  analysis 
of  Ikicon’s  philosophy  has  extended,  [*re- 
vents  our  dwelling  much  on  the  character 
of  the  Man.  Nevertheless,  one  earnest 
though  brief  word,  in  deprecation  of  the 
harshest  treatment  which,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  has  ever  been  applied  to  a  mind  so 
great.  It  is  a  canon  wo  think  which  may 
be  observed  absolutely  with  far  greater 
safety  than  it  ever  can  be  broken — that 
highest  intellect  and  virtue  are  most  close¬ 
ly  allied ;  nay,  notwithstanding  appear- 
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ancos,  their  severance  is  imposaiblG  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  no  mind  like  liacon’s,  living  through 
its  duration  amid  "great  ideas,  ought  to  be 
8U8pecto<l  of  voluntary  descent  to  utter 
nioanDeas,  unless  on  evidence  which,  con¬ 
cerning  transactions  of  the  kind  charged 
against  liim,  has  not  come  down  assuredly 
from  that  age.  Dissimulation,  indee<l — 
corruption,  treachery  to  friendship,  it 
matters  not  ivhat  the  mind  may  be  that 
is  guilty  of  them  ;  the  acts  are  mean,  and 
the  mind  foul.  But  the  error  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  judgment  lies  here — diasimulatioii  and 
corruption  are  inferred  on  the  strength 
of  obscure  circumstances,  and  without  the 
necessary  inquiry  whether,  taking  the 
eJuiraoter  of  the  taind  into  eaneideration 
— the  said  acts  could  possibly  signify  to 
ft,  either  dissimulation  or  corruption  ? 
At  an  Old  Bailey  indeed,  or  in  Banco 
Reghf^  judgment  must  he  summary  ;  but 
the  Muse  of  History  holds  in  her  hands 
scales  of  another  order — her  question  is, 
do  I  rightly  underetand  this  Ma?i  ?  It 
is  passing  strange  to  find  Lord  Bacon  in 
the  guise  of  an  ordinary  criniin.al,  and 
treatcai  with  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
courtesy,  before  Lord  Campl)oll's  judg¬ 
ment-seat  !  The  errors  of  Bacon,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  distinctly  established,  were 
mainly  those  of  coinf^ianre  ;  and  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  they  must  be 
classed  among  those  involuntary  nets, 
which  connect  the  best  and  w’isost, 
through  sheer  force  of  circainstances, 
with  the  limes  in  which  they  live  ;  invol¬ 
untary^  inasmuch  .as  they  are  done  because 
they  are  usually  done,  and  without  rigid 
examination.  Sad  it  were  if  through 
cause  of  conventional  comjdiance.s,  every 
eminent  personage  of  our  own  <l.ay  might 
justly  bo  I  branded  as  unveracious,  and 
a  hypocrite  1  Such  as  he  was  —  since 
Bacon’s  thne  Englaiul  h-os  seen  no  great¬ 
er  and  seldom  a  better  man. 

“  And  be  it  said  he  had  this  excellence, 

That  uudc.siroas  of  a  false  renown, 

He  ever  wished  to  pass  for  what  he  was 
One  that  swurred  much  and  oil,  but  being 
still 

Deliberately  bent  upon  the  right, 

,  Had  kept  it  in  the  main :  one  that  tnudi 
loved 

Whate'er  in  man  is  worthy  high  respect, 

And  in  his  soul  devoutly  did  aspire 
To  be  H  all,  yet  felt  Ikoim  time  to  time 
The  littleness  that  clings  to  what  is  human, 
'  And  suffered  from  the  shame  of  having  felt 
i.  ..,  .it.”  .  ..  .... 


I  ~Lord  Bacon  was  bom  in  London  on 
twenty-second  of  January,  1560;  I  died 

:  1626.  There  have  been  various  editions 

i  of  his  work — the  la.st  by  Basil  Montague  ; 
bnt  an  unexceptionable  edition  is  still  a 
desideratum. 

j  llEArMOXT  AXI)  Fx.miiEK. 

I  These  two  portraits  of  two  friends — 
two  partnership  authors — two  poets — two 
dramatists — two  dwellers  together  in  the 
same  house  in  London,  appear  together 
in  the  piint,  looking  enough  alike  to  he 
two  twin-brothers,  one  silting  .at  the  table 
and  the  other  standing  behind  his  chair 
ready  for  counsel  or  aid. 

John  Fletcher  and  Francks  Beaumont 
fonnod  one  of  those  partnerships  which, 
though  rare  in  all  sections  of  literature 
except  the  drama,  have  in  it  been  very 
common,  both  in  Englaml  and  elsewhere. 

I  Beaumont,  the  younger  son  of  a  judge, 
was  born  at  his  father’s  seat  of  Grncedieu, 
ill  Leicestershire,  about  tlio  year  1585.  By 
him  jioetry  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted 

!  for  its  ow’ii  s.akc.  Fletcher,  whose  father 
died  Bishop  of  London,  had  l>eeii  bom  in 
1579  at  Uye,  where  his  father  wais  then 
elergym.an ;  and,  left  an  orphan  and  |>en. 
nilcss  when  he  was  a  mere  youth,  he  had 
to  tight  his  way  for  himself,  and  earned 
his  bread  by  writing.  Both  of  the  ]K)et8 
were  academically  educated,  Bt'auniont  at 
t>xford,  Fletcher  at  C'anibridgt'.  Sir  J  ohn 
Beaumont,  author  of  the  poem  of  Jtos- 
worth  Fields  was  the  older  brother  of  the 
one ;  the  religious  |K>et8,  Giles  and  Pliiii- 
neas  Fletcher,  werif  cousins  of  the  other. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  drama  was  by  far  the  most 
flourishing  department  in  the  literature 
which  then  adorned  England.  All  the 
jioetical  minds  of  the  nation  turned  to 
play-writing;  not  a  few  mon  of  genius, 
who  are  now  remoinbertal  only  for  tlieir 
I  works  of  other  kinds,  Drayton  and 
;  Daniel  being  instances,  owed  their  con* 
j  t«inporary  fame  in  a  great  degree  to  their 
plays;  and  several,  such  as  Ford,  whom 
wo  know  only  as  dramatists,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  gained  higher  success  had 
they  cultivated  other  walks  of  poetry. 
The  names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
appear  together  for  tho  lirst  time  in  1607, 

I  whan  the  latU'f  was  in  liis  twenty-eighth 
:  year,  and  the  former  in  his  twenty-second. 
I  )loaiimont  bad  already  •  pul^islted  some 
I  miscellaneous  |>ocuia :  bleteher’s  previous 
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training  in  authorship  can  not  be  trace<l.  I 
The  English  drama,  which  soon  after  1590  I 
had  risen  to  its  gre.atest  glory  under  | 
Shakspeare,  was  now  not  tiir  from  the  eiul 
of  its  brightest  period.  The  labors  of  its  1 
most  illustrious  master  were  about  to , 
close ;  and  most  of  those  which  were ! 
afterwards  performed  by  lien  Jonson  ] 
were  fallings  oft’  from  the  vigor  of  his  ' 
prime.  The  two  new  poets  stood,  both 
in  time  an<l  in  spirit,  between  the  era 
which  was  made  glorious  by  Shaksiioare,  | 
and  that  which  terminated,  in  the  miadle  of 
the  century,  the  history  of  the  old  English 
Dnima.  The  two  are  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  same  house  in  London  till  1613, 
when  Ileaumunt  married.  They  continu- 
e<l  to  write,  sometimes  separately  but 
oftener  together,  till  1016,  when  lieau- , 
mont  ditsl,  in  his  thirty-first  year  or  ear¬ 
lier.  Fletcher  survived  him  for  nine 
years,  w’riting  actively  the  whole  time ; ; 
and  he  died  in  l..ondon,  of  the  plague,  in  ^ 
1625.  Fifty-three  plays  are  included  in  i 
the  collection  of  works  which  wo  possess  ; 
as  the  fniits  of  those  nineteen  years.  The  1 
beautiful  pastoral  of  The.  FaUhf\d  Hhep-  \ 
henie.<^n  is  known  to  h.avebeen  Fletcher’s  ;  ' 
and  seventeen  other  plays  of  the  series  , 
were  w’ritten  after  IJeanmonfs  death ; 
other  writers,  however,  such  as  Miissinger  ■ 
and  Midilleton,  having  perhaps  assisted  I 
Fletcher  in  some  of  them.  As  to  no  one 
of  the  other  thirty-five  plays  can  we  assert  | 
at  all  positively,  that  it  was  written  by  ' 
He.numont  alone,  by  Fletcher  alone,  or  by  i 
both  together.  We  possess  no  authentic  ! 
information  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  I 
in  which  any  of  these  W'cre  proiluced ; 
nor  can  we  trace  any  where  internal  dis¬ 
similarities,  suflicient  to  prove  even  plaus¬ 
ible  conjectures  as  to  the  several  shares  of 
the  two  dramatists.  We  discover,  it  is ! 
true,  in  the  later  works  of  Fletcher,  evi- 1 
dence  both  of  careloss  taste  and  of  in-  \ 
creasing  moral  depravation ;  but  the  | 
ethical  faults  had  begun  to  show  them-  | 
selves  in  the  very  earliest  pieces  of  the  : 
joint  series.  In  virtue  of  the  works  thus 
uncertainly  apportioned,  lleaumont  and 
Fletcher  are  acknowledged,  all  but  univer¬ 
sally,  to  stand  among  our  old  dramatists, 
second  to  none  but  Shakspeare.  If  their 
title  to  this  honor  is  at  all  disputed,  it  can 
be  in  favor  of  lien  Jonson  only.  Their 
dramas  are  more  truly  and  finely  pmetioal 
than  any  othei's  wliich  their  brilliant  age 
produced,  except  only  the  noblest  master¬ 
piece  of  the  great  master ;  in  the  pathetic 


and  romantic  they  often  vie  with  almost 
every  thing  that  even  ho  imagined  ;  and 
tlit'y  abouml  in  scattered  passages  of  the 
most  iKjautiful  and  touching  poetry.  They 
wanted,  however,  not  only  Shakspearo’a 
unrivaled  success  in  conceiving  a  drama 
as  a  whole,  but  also  such  skill  and  care  in 
construction  ns  that  which  is  so  admirable 
in  Jonson.  Those  W'ho  w'ould  easily  ap 
prehend  both  the  strength  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  these  exquisite  poets,  may  learn 
l)Oth  from  a  very  few  of  the  dramas  W’hich 
belong  to  the  earliest  years  of  their  career. 
Such  are  Fletcher’s  ))astoral  already 
named;  the  romantically  beautiful  play 
of  Philmter  ;  the  harrowing  but  deeply 
moving  Maid's  Tnujedtj ;  the  spirited 
though  repulsive  King  and  No  King  / 
.and  the  lively  burlesque.  The  Knight  of 
the  Jiurning  Pestle^  which  parodies  at 
once  file  cliivalrous  romances,  and  the 
popular  plays  tbunded  on  thorn  by  Iley- 
wood  and  others.  More  poetical,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  these,  is  The  T\ro  Noble  Kins¬ 
men  the  authorship  of  which  is  the  most 
desperate  of  the  unsolved  riddles  arising 
out  of  these  works :  Fletcher  is  allowed 
to  have  written  part  of  it,  and  many  are 
convinced  that  Shakspe.are  wrote  the  rest. 
Among  the  later  pkays,  belonging  to  Flet¬ 
cher  .alone,  were  several  Comedies  of  In¬ 
trigue,  which,  ])artly  by  reason  of  their 
theatrical  livelines-s,  partly,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  moral  grossness,  were  the 
greatest  favorites  on  the  corrupt  stage 
after  the  Kestoralion.  One  of  tliese,  RuU 
a  Wife  and  liax'e  a  Wife,  still  keeps  its 
place  with  a  tew  necessary  mutilations. 

John  Selden. 

The  placid  face  of  this  eminent  man, 
mild  and  amiable  in  its  expression,  appears 
looking  out  from  partly  behind  a  splendid 
head  of  long  waving  hair  resting  on  his 
neck  and  shoulders  ;  almost  a  lady’s  face 
in  its  quiet  beauty  in  comparison  with  the 
others.  He  reminds  the  observer  of  John 
the  Evangelist,  as  much  as  John  Selden. 

John  Selden  was  an  English  antiquary 
— was  a  law-writer — was  a  historian — was 
a  man  of  most  extensive  acquirements. 
He  w:i8  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  was  bom 
in  1584.  .^Vfter  receiving  his  education  at 
Chichester,  and  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  he 
studied  the  law  in  the  Temple,  aud  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  chiefly 
as  a  chamber  counsel,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  studying  the  history  and 
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antiquities  of  hi»  country.  So  early  as  | 
1607  he  drew  up  a  work,  entitled  ' 
ierium  An^lo-liritanriinim^  which  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  st'veral  others  ;  and 
in  1614  appeared  his  Titles  of  Honor. 
Next  followed  his  Dt  l>iis  Syriis  and 
Mare  Clan^nm,  in  which  latter  he  en- 1 
deavors  to  historically  establish  the  British 
right  of  dominion  over  the  circmnjactmt 
seas.  He  now  entered  the  field  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  in  1640  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Oxford  ;  at  which  time  he  j 
was  so  well  affected  to  the  existing  con- 
Htitutioii  of  church  and  state,  that  when 
the  King  M’ithdrew  to  York,  he  had  some 
notion  of  apjwinting  him  chanct'llor.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  disputes  be¬ 
tween  Charles  and  the  Parliament  he  act¬ 
ed  with  great  moderation,  and  uniformly 
endeavored  to  prevent  an  ultimate  appeal 
to  the  sword.  In  164.‘1,  the  Ilduse  of 
Commons  appointed  him  keejier  of  the 
records  of  the  Tower,  and,  the  following 
year,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  A«l- 
miralty,  voting  him  £6000  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  He  employed  all  his 
infinence  for  the  protection  of  learning,  j 
and  w'as  nniversally  esteemed  for  his  1 
urbanity  of  manners  .and  goo<lnes8  of 
heart.  He  died  1664. 

Thomas  Sackviu.k, 

F'arl  of  Dorset,  who  appears  in  the  group, 
with  lifted  finger,  engaged  in  earnest  con¬ 
versation  with  Camden,  was  bom  in  15.36 
in  Sussex.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  I 
Richard  S.ackville,  the  representative  of  a  i 
very  ancient  family,  who  had  been  high  in 
office  under  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Eliza-  j 
beth.  After  studying  sometime  both  at  ' 
Oxfonl  and  Cambridge,.and  biking  the  de- 1 
gree  of  M.A.  in  the  latter  University,  he  i 
removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  .and  was 
called  to  the  b.ar.  Shortly  afterw'.anls  he  ] 
was  elected  a  mcmlier  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  youth,  though  p.as8ed  in  ■ 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  was  not  ' 
wholly  misspent,  as  is  shown  by  his 
poems,  which  were  written  .at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  were  the  first-fruits  of 
Ins  vigorous  and  fertile  mind.  At  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death,  in  1566,  he  re¬ 
tamed  from  the  Continent,  which  he  had  | 
visited  after  his  marriage.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  created  Lord  Buckhurst  by 
Elizabeth,  and  having  on  a  sudden  reform¬ 
ed  his  habits  of  proftlseness,  received  from 
t4at  time  various  marks  of  royal  faVor.  In 
1570  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France, 


[Febrnary, 

to  treat  of  the  marriage  then  proposed  be¬ 
tween  tlie  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ; 
.and  in  1587  was  employed  as  ambassjulor 
extraordinary  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  a<ljnst  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Earl  of  Ijeieester, 
whose  anger  he  drew  njw)n  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty.  Ho  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  imprisoned  till  the  death  of  his 
formidable  enemy  in  1688,  after  which 
event  he  was  at  once  restored  to  Eliz.a- 
beth’s  confidence,  an<l  filled  a  variety  of 
state  offices.  In  1508,  on  the  de.ath  of 
Hurghley,  he  w.as  ma<le  lord-treasurer, 
which  situation  he  held  during  the  next 
reign  till  his  de.ath,  April  10,  1608,  hav¬ 
ing,  with  Hire  good  fortune,  had  his  great 
services  fully  appreciated  by  two  royal 

r<‘rsonages  of  very  different  character, 
lis  letters,  many  of  which  are  prt'served 
in  the  Cotton  (’ollection  in  the  British 
Museum,  show  th.at  he  was  <listinguish5d 
by  th(?  qualities  which  befit  a  statestnen, 
.and  they  confirm  the  judgment  ot  ids  con¬ 
temporaries. 

WlU.IAM  Campkx, 

who  appears  sitting  at  tlie  end  of  the 
table  on  the  extrenu*  left,  wdth  folded 
hands,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  learned 
Englishmen.  His  father  was  a  jiaper- 
stainer,  living  in  the  Ohl  Bailey,  udiere 
Camden  was  born  on  the  wcond  of  M.ay, 
1551.  It  is  supposed  that  his  father  died 
when  he  was  but  a  child,  leaving  little 
provision  for  him.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  admitted  into  Christ’s  Hos|iitnl  within 
a  very  few  years  after  its  establishment. 
He  was  afterwards  in  Kt.  Paul's  School, 
and  fiiually  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he 
appears  to  have  studied  in  moix'  than  one 
college.  He  left  the  University  in  1571, 
and  bwame  an  un<ler-in aster  of  W<*st- 
minster  School,  the  duties  of  which  situa¬ 
tion  he  ilischarge<l  at  the 'time  when  he 
comj>ose«l  the  works  which  hnve  made 
his  name  so  eminent. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  that 
entitled  Jiritunnia.,  a  survey  of  the 
British  Isleiit,  written  in  ek-gant  I^ntin. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  it)  1586.  Many  others  apjieared  in 
his  lifetime  with  enlargements.  A  singu¬ 
lar  fate  has  attended  this  book.  A  long 
8ucct*saion  of  writers  have  made  additions 
to  it,  till  Camden’s  Mrttwmia,  which  as 
H  oameibrth  from  him  was  bat  a  single 
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volume  of  no  lar^e  dimensions,  has  been 
swelled  out  in  tlio  successive  Eni?lish  edi¬ 
tions  till  at  length  it  lias  lx>come  four  folio 
volumes,  though  tho  work  is  still  called  by 
his  name.  (,)ue  efibot  of  this  has  been  to 
throw  the  original  work  into  the  shade, 
and  to  occasion  a  wrong  apprehension  to 
prevail  cfuicerning  it,  as  if  it  iiad  been 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  j 
of  Mritain  rather  than  for  the  information  ; 
of  Usinied  foreigners,  and  as  if  it  were  not  j 
that  succinct  and  admirable  com|M*sition 
which  does  so  much  honor  to  the  taste 
and  jmlgmcnt  as  well  as  to  the  learning 
of  the  author. 

From  the  appearance  of  his  Jirifaunia-y 
(.'amden  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his 
age.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  corre¬ 
spondence  W'ith  the  leanied  both  at  home 
and  abroati,  much  of  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  and  published.  The  prelxmil  of 
IlfracomiM*  in  the  cathednil  of  Salisbury 
was  given  to  him,  though  a  layman.  He 
was  ma«le  head-master  of  Westminster 
School  in  1592,  and  (llarencieux  Kiug-at- 
Arms  in  1597.  The  remainder  of  his  his¬ 
tory  is  to  be  found  in  a  catalogue  of  his 
writings.  We  shall  touch  ujion  them 
bricHy.  His.I/<;<o/*  of  th^  Itrhjn  of  KHz- ; 
nh^th  is  tho  next  in  celebrity  to  his  Hri- 
t-annia^  an  admirable  digest  of  the  events 
of  that  reign,  delivcretl  in  pure  ami  elc- ' 
gaut  l..atinity.  He  intended  a  similar! 
oil  the  reign  of  James,  but  of  this  only 
the  heads  were  prepared.  His  folio  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  old 
r.4itin  chroniclers  was  printed  at  Frankfurt  ! 
in  1603.  It  Ixdongs  to  the  st*t  of  Latin  ' 
chroniclers  on  Ktiglish  atl;iirs,aud  contains 
Asscr,  Widsingham,  (firaldus  (lamhrcnsis, 
and  others.  Among  his  minor  works  two 
only  need  he  mentioned,  his  Henuiimt 
coHoendnfj  liritnht,,  published  in  1604,  a 
very  amusing  .and  instructive  volume ; 
and  a  small  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of 
Westminster  School,  which  was  tirst  pub¬ 
lished  in  1597.  • 

Gamdcn  readied  the  age  of  seventy- 
tw’o.  He  died  on  the  ninth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1623,  at  Ohiselhurst  in  Kent,  and  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  great 
aHsemblage  of  the  leanieil  and  illustrious 
doing  him  honor  at  hisfuneml.  A  monn- 
ment  w'as  erected  to  his  memory,  which 
still  remains.  It  h:is  his  bust,  with  the 
left  hand  resting  on  the  Jirifanma. 

•  Ho  nev€?r  married,  and  at  his  death  left 
a  good  estate,  tho  greater  part  of  which 


he  devoted,  a  little  before  his  death,  to 
founding  an  historical  lecture  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  now  c.allod  the  Camden 
I’rofessoi'sliip  of  History.  Camden  has 
.alw.ays  been  regarded  with  peculiar  re¬ 
spect  by  Knglish  historical  inquirers  and 
antiquaries;  and  when  in  1638  they  found- 
oil  a  “  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
early  Historical  and  T/iterary  Remains,” 
it  was  felt  that  the  most  appropriate  title 
wliich  could  be  given  to  it  would  be  that 
of  their  most  distinguished  predecessor. 
The  “  Camden  Society”  has  since  continu¬ 
ed  annually  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
hi.storic.al  students  a  mass  of  singularly 
I  varied  and  valuable  “  remains  concerning 
;  liritain,”  and  has  thus  become  a  worthy 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Camden. 

Josni’A  Sylvkstkk, 

who  .appi'ars  standing  on  the  extreme  left 
I  of  the  group  with  his  hack  to  the  spiral 
column,  was  born  in  1563.  He  was  a  raer- 
cliant  and  a  poet.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
meri  hant  company  at  Stade,  and  was  re- 
;  commended  to  its  secretaryship  by  the 
]  Karl  of  Essex  in  1597,  In  the  latter  part 
!  of  his  life  he  emigrated  to  Holland,  ami 
<lied  at  Middelburg  in  1618.  Roth  in  his 
opinions  and  in  his  choice  of  friends  he  was 
strongly  puritanical ;  luid  tho.se  numerous 
versified  works,  chiefly  translations  from 
the  French,  to  which  he  owed  his  literary 
reputation,  show  a  warmly  devotional  and 
serious  tone  of  feeling.  Ho  M'.as  nut  how¬ 
ever  remiss  in  courting  the  jiatronage  of 
the  great.  To  King  James  VI.  he  ad- 
dresscil  many  adulatory  dedications  ;  and 
it  was  probably  in  compliment  to  him  that 
he  selected  the  topic  of  one  of  his  original 
poems,  which  is  thus  entitled  :  “  Tobacco 
b.attercd,  and  the  Pipes  shattered  (about 
their  Ears  that  idly  idolize  so  base  and 
barbarous  a  Weed,  or  at  leastwise  over¬ 
love  so  loathsome  a  Vanitie)  by  a  Volloy^ 

I  of  holy  .Shot  thunderctl  from  Mount  Heli¬ 
con.”*  He  is  chiefly  known  now  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  obligations  said  to  have  been 
incurred  by  !Miltoii  to  his  priucipjd  trans¬ 
lation,  that  of  the  Dioine  Week*  atai 
W  of  Du  ilartas.  There  are  two 
i  collected  editions  of  Sylvester’s  works, 
both  in  folio,  and  commencing  with  the 
translation  of  Uu  Hartas.  Their  dates  are 
■  1633  and  1641.  The  second  of  them  con¬ 
tains  a  supplement  of  jiosthunious  ]»()ems  ; 
among  which  is  the  alteration  of  the  iSoufe 
Strand,  which  caused  this  fine  poem  to  be 
erroneously  attributed  to  Sylvester. 
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MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 


Desirous  of  gratifying  the  patrons  of 
the  Eci.kctic  with  a  choice  variety  of  the 
gems  of  art  so  beautifully  done  by  Mr. 
Sartain,  we  trust  they  will  all  be  more 
than  pleased  with  the  embellishment  of 
the  present  number,  which  i.s  the  Illustra¬ 
tion  of  Sluikspeare's  Midiumuier  Xi(fht'« 
Drmm^  by  Sir  Edwin  Laiidseer,  R.A. 
The  picture  of  this  subject  engraved  for 
the  February  number  of  the  Eclectic,  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  productions  of 
its  eminent  author,  and  as  original  in  con¬ 
ception  as  it  is  sjdendid  in  its  effect  of 
chiaro-scuro.  It  is  the  most,  remarkable 
presentment  of  this  quaint  and  Ixjautiful 
scene  since  the  two  famous  pictures  by 
Fuseli,  which  were  scarcely  more  origin¬ 
al  or  piquant  than  this  of  Landseer.  We 
see  in  it  the  utmost  contrast  and  force  of 
light  and  shade  in  vigorous  opposition, 
united  with  the  most  gentle  gradation  of 
blending  sweetness.  We  see  too  that  the 
mastery  of  this  artist  in  his  treatment  of 
the  hum.an  form,  is  scarcely  below  his 
powers  as  a  painter  of  animals,  and  in 
this  latter  department  he  has  long  stood 
preeminent  and  alone,  the  claims  of  Rosa 
Ronheur  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  scene  is  in  Act  IV.  Scene  I.,  of  the 
dr.ama,  and  is  thus  described  bv  Oberon. 
Speaking  of  the  Fairy  Queen  I'itania,  he 
says : 


“  For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 

With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  Howers  ; 

And  that  .same  dew,  which  sometimes  on  the 
buds 

Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient 
pearls, 

Stowl  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets’  eyes. 

Like  tears,  tlutt  did  their  own  disgrace  be¬ 
wail.” 

Bottom  the  weaver  with  his  transformed 
head  calls  on  the  attendant  Fairies  succes¬ 
sively,  and  we  see  them  in  the  picture 
making  prompt  resjionse  to  his  call : 

Bottom.  Where’s  Peas-blossom  f 

Peas-blossiun.  Ready. 

Bottom.  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blossom. 
Where’s  Monsieur  Cobweb  ? 

Vohweb.  Ready. 

Bottom.  Monsieur  Cobweb ;  good  Monsieur, 
get  your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a 
red-hipped  humble-l)ee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle  ; 
and,  good  Monsieur,  bring  roe  the  honey-bag. 

.  .  .  Where’s  .Monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 

Mustard-seed.  Ready. 

Bottom.  Give  me  your  neif.  Monsieur  Mus- 
tanl-seed.  Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy, 
goo«l  Monsieur. 

Mustard-seed.  What’s  your  will  ? 

Bottom.  Nothing,  good  Monsieur,  but  to 
help  Cavalero  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  mast  to 
the  barber’s.  Monsieur;  for  methinks,  I  am 
marvelous  hairy  about  the  face  :  and  I  am  such 
a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me  I  must 
scratch. 
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RKPryTAKCB.  —  Repentance  hath  a  purifying  | 
power,  and  every  tear  is  of  a  cleansing  virtue :  but  i 
these  penitential  clouds  must  be  still  kept  dropping; 
one  [shower  will  not  suffice,  for  repentanoe  is  nut 
one  single  action,  but  a  course. 

JnnoR  JerrRiES,  of  notorious  memory,  pointing 
with  bis  cane  to  a  man  who  was  about  to  be  tried, 
said;  “ There  is  a  rogue  at  the  end  of  my  cane.” 
Tbe  man  to  whom  be  pointed,  looking  at  him,  asked: 

**  At  which  end,  my  lord  T” 


A  Weather  Item. — The  court  was  called.  Thera 
I  was  a  cloud  upon  the  brow  of  the  judge.  Silcuoe 
reigned.  William  Mulligan  was  hailed,  but  William 
was  mist.  Tlie  judge  thundered.  Counsel  storm¬ 
ed.  The  jury’s  labont  lightened;  but  William  Mul¬ 
ligan  had  gone. 

A  Burolar  was  caught  with  twenty-three 
watches  in  his  possession.  He  was  tbe  greateet 
“  thief  of  lime  ”  we  ever  heard  of— except  ”  pro¬ 
crastination." 
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Bra7.ii.  axd  the  Brazilians  :  Portrayed  in  IIis- 
TOIUCAI.  AND  UESCRimVB  SKETCHES.  By  ReV. 
1).  P.  Kidder,  D.l).,  and  Rov.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 
Illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  onp^vings. 
Pnjres  15.10,  with  an  Appendix.  I’hiladelphia : 
Childs  A  Peterson,  002  Arch  street  New-York: 
Sheldon,  Blakeinaa  A  Co.  1857. 

We  have  reeoivod  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  one  of  the 
authors,  a  personal  friend,  a  copy  of  the  a<iinirable 
work  on  Brazil  which  is  their  joint  production.  It 
comprLse.s  twenty-seven  cliaptcrs.  It  is  tho  fruit  of 
much  research,  patient  investigation,  a  long  rcsidenco 
in  the  CountiT,  personal  CNpcricnec,  travel,  and  ob¬ 
servation,  and  fuiniliur  ncquaintaneo  with  tho  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  country, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  inhnl>it:mts.  Of 
Mr.  Fletohor's  ability  and  fidelity  in  tho  {irodiiction 
of  such  a  work,  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  acquainted 
with  his  talents. 

The  Noon  Puaver-Mbktixc.  or  the  North  Dctch 
Chi'RCH,  Fulton  Street,  New-York  :  Its  origin, 
Chnmcter,  and  Progress,  with  some  of  its  Results. 
By  Talbot  W.  Chahrers,  one  of  the  Pastors  of 
tho  Ri  fbrraed  ProtosLant  Dutch  Church.  Papes 
308.  New-York  :  Board  of  Publication  of  tho 
Refonned  Dutch  Church.  1868. 

The  events  and  nligious  plienomcnn  recorded  in 
this  volume  tomi  a  most  interesting  cliaptor  of  cur¬ 
rent  histor}'.  Not  a  history  of  >>nttl>8  or  of  political 
events  and  revolutions,  but  of  those  great  mor:d 
clungvs  in  the  life  and  character  of  iudiv'idual.s 
which  outlive  and  outhi-st  the  events  of  time,  which 
have  thuir  origin  and  iuci'ptiou  under  diviuo  iiitlu- 
enco  and  guidoueo,  and  to  bo  recognized  and  ac¬ 
knowledg'd  iudisjiutably  as  such  by  every  serious 
and  intelligent  observer  of  them.  Tho  record  of 
tlusio  events  in  this  i>ermancnt  form  was  assigned 
to  very  wise  and  judicious  hands  in  the  person  and 
talents  of  Dr.  Chambers,  It  is  a  record  of  events 
which  ought  to  bo  committed  to  no  careless  or  in- 
eompt  tent  pen.  Tho  book  itself  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  {irofit  fhxn  its  touching  niuratircs  and 
iiiddcnU  of  |>oraonal  liiston',  by  all  candid  minds 
wIk>  are  desirous  of  understanding  the  true  character 
of  the  rehgious  movomeut  which  luis  inoro  or  less 
arrested  the  uttoitioa  of  all  iYoU-stout  Chriskudou. 

Power  or  the  Moon  in  I.vdia. — Wo  returned 
home  by  moonlight.  In  India  the  nights  arc  always 
beautiful,  but  when  tho  moon  is  at  the  full  they  are 
particularly  so.  She  seems  nearer  tho  earth  in  tho 
tropics  than  in  Europe,  and  certainly  has  more  power 
nncl  influence  —  esiiocially  in  fevers — the  invalid 
generally  .«uncring  more  at  certain  seasons  of  tho 
moon’s  iihascs.  I  have  heard  })crsons  affirm  that 
sitting  bnre-he.aded,  by  moonlight,  in  tho  oi)cn  air, 
they  have  felt  tho  heat  of  tho  moon  on  their  heads. 
But,  1)0  this  as  it  may,  she  is  glorious  here ;  by  her 
light  tho  flowers  seem  to  be  of  silver,  arrd  those  parts 
of  the  shining  foliage  of  trees  which  catch  her  rays 
appear  dotted  with  pearls. — Lady  Falkland's  “  ClwiV’ 
Ckoxp.'* 

Tub  Fatal  Operation  op  Cold.  —  A  person 
firozen  to  death  dies  of  apoiilexy.  The  heart  is 
arrested  and  paralyzed,  and  no  longer  supplies  the 
brain  with  arterial  blooid.  Nor  is  the  blood  thrown 
with  sufficient  force  to  tho  extremities.  It  aceuniu- 
laks,  therefore,  in  tho  large  vessels  proceeding  im¬ 
mediately  frolu  the  main  spring,  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
gress  for  the  blood  returning  tho  brain.  Tho 
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largo  sinews,  therefore,  become  overgorged,  and 
apoplexy  then  follows.  When  the  cold  has  not 
been  severe  enough  to  destroy  life  entirely,  it  mu¬ 
tilates  tho  extremities,  and  mortification  ensues  from 
a  want  of  circulation.  The  La-soars,  who  arrive  in 
England  from  India  in  the  winter  season,  are  very 
proHO  to  this  efl'cot  of  a  climate  so  muoii  colder  than 
tlicir  native  one — a.s  the  records  of  tho  Loudon  hos¬ 
pitals  abundiuitly  prove. 

Roman  and  Saxon  Antiqcittes  cast  up  by  the 
Sea. — At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Ilistoric  Society  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Chesliire,  held  in  St.  (leorge’s  Hall,  Liv¬ 
erpool,  the  Rov.  11.  Higgins,  presiding,  Mr.  H.  Kc- 
royd  Smith  exhibited  a  eonsiclerable  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  from  ll)o  seashore  at  Chesliire,  chiefly  found 
during  the  past  year,  including  some  valuable  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  bow,  or  lyre-shaped  fibul.T  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  several  of  which  still  retain  their  brightly  col¬ 
ored  enamel  pastes  through  the  preserving  action  of 
the  vegetable  soil  of  the  old  Wirral  forest  in  which 
they  have  Iain  till  washed  out  by  the  advancing 
tides.  Among  other  curiosities  was  a  circular 
brooch,  quite  recently  found  about  half-tide.  It  is 
of  silver  filigree  work,  and  contains  cup-formed  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  colored  enamels.  The  scrolled  design 
is  elegant,  and  the  whole  forms  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  the  fourth  century  workmanship.  The 
coins  comprised  a  silver  denarius  of  the  Kmperor 
Hadrianus, 'A.n.  117-188;  a  silver  penny  of  Kthe!- 
red  II.  (the  Unready.)  having  on  its  reverse  the 
Hand  (of  i’rovidenec)  between  the  Greek  letters 
.Alpha  and  Omega ;  and  silver  pennies  of  Canute 
the  Great,  all  being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser¬ 
vation. 

SjlveuinO  Miruoiw. — Of  all  the  various  trades 
inimical  to  health,  those  which  involve  the  inhaling 
or  manifiulatiun  of  meronry  ore  notoriously  the  most 
deleterious.  The  fabrioation  of  fooking-glnssts  is 
attended  with  surioiLS  iuconveuienco  to  tlie  work¬ 
men,  and  any  sub-stitutc  for  quicksilver  would  bo  a 
boon  to  the  mechanic.  A  patent  lias  been  taken  out 
at  Paris,  by  which  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  vaporized 
form  is  made  to  do  duty  cil'eataally  and  more  per¬ 
manently.  100  grammes  of  that  substance  ore  dis¬ 
solved  in  600  grammes  of  distilled  water,  and  a 
metal  bath  of  suitablo  oxjiause,  aii  inch  deep,  is 
niailo  to  receive  the  mirror ;  heat  being  applied  be¬ 
neath,  tho  exhaled  particles  coat  the  gla^  and  silver 
it  uuifonuly  and  durably. 

Range  or  the  Human  Voice. — Tho  range  of  tho 
human  voice  is  quite  astounding,  there  being  about 
nine  perfect  tones,  but  17,592,186,044,515  difierent 
sounds:  thus  fourteen  direct  muscles,  alone,  or  to¬ 
gether,  produce  16,383 ;  thirty  indirect  mu-scles, 
ditto,  73,741,82.3,  and  all  in  coiiperation  produce  llio 
number  we  have  named ;  and  these  independently  of 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  A  man’s  voice  ranges 
fn«B  base  to  tenoz  the  medium  being  what  is  called 
a  baritone.  The  female  voice  ranges  from  contralto 
to  soprano,  tho  medium  being  temu'da  niezxo-sopra- 
no — whereas  a  boy’s  voice  is  alto,  or  betwoeu  a 
tenor  and  a  treble. 

The  PRUssiANa — Everj'  province  in  Prussia  has 
its  peculiarity,  or  properly,  as  they  call  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  Pomerania  is  renowned  for  siubboru- 
ness ;  East-l’russia  for  wit ;  tiie  Rhineland  lor  up¬ 
rightness  ;  Posen  for  mixed  hunior ;  the  Saxon  for 
softness ;  the  Westplialiun  for  hams  aatipuinpermkei  ; 
and  Silesia  for  good  nature. —  Waller  W/Uts's  “  July 
lioUday  ” 
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Melhosk  Abrkt. — A  correspondent  of  the  Builder 
draws  attention  to  the  extraordinarj  depee  of  pre¬ 
servation  in  whicli  some  of  tlie  most  delicate  details 
of  Melrose  Abbey  still  exist.  “  The  abbey  was 
founded  by  King  David  in  113«,  and,  after  suffering 
severely,  seems  to  have  been  greatly  retwiilt  by 
Robert  Bruce  in  1324,  he  having  given  £2000  to¬ 
wards  its  restoration,  whidi  was  a  great  sum  in  that 
time  and  country.  Taking  the  latter  of  these  two 
dates  as  the  period  of  the  execution  of  a  principal 
portion  of  the  architecture,  it  yet  afl'ords  a  duration 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years  up  the  present  time. 
V arious  of  the  traccsdes  of  the  windows,  as  also  the 
groiuingB  of  the  arches  of  the  roof^  remain  almost 
intact,  as  well  as  the  varied  and  b^utiful  foliages 
that  enrich,  the  work  throughout ;  but  what  most 
.attracted  my  attention  and  admiration  on  the  score 
of  preservation  were  various  of  the  little  highly 
wrought  and  elaborately  pierced  canopies  to  niches, 
that'  seem  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  left  by  the 
workman’s  chisel.  These  exist  in  all  directions  on 
the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  building,  so 
situated  as  that  at  any  rate  the  nuyor  portion  of 
them  could  be  in  no  way  protected.  The  stone  came 
bom  the  neighboring  village  of  Dryburgh,  also  close 
to  the  Twe^  at  least  so  they  say  here,  and  the 
character  of  the  material  appears  similar,  although 
what  is  wrought  now  does  not  seem  to  stand  so 
well  In  conversation  with  an  intelligent  builder 
here,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as  regards  the 
surfitce  of  the  work,  ‘  they  must  hae  putten  some¬ 
thing  over  it,’  in  tlie  first  instance ;  a  preparation 
which  lias  hod  the  ellect  of  preserving  it  to  n  degree 
which  1  fancy  is  almost  unparalleled  in  this  isltmd. 
Is  there  any  record  of  such  a  kind  of  preparation 
liat.iug  been  applied  to  old  buildings  in  our  islands  ? 

If  BO— 

‘  The  monks  of  Melrose,’  who  ‘  made  fat  kail 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted. 

Nor  wanted  ever  good  beef  and  ale. 

As  lang’s  their  neighbors  lasted,’ 

made  better  preparation  for  the  welfare  of  their 
abbey  tlian  even  of  themselves  or  tlieir  order;  and 
if  so,  in  case  the  preparation,  of  late  tried  over  por¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  half  as 
eflScient  as  that  which  may  hare  been  thus  used  at 
Melrose,  it  will  bo  all  tliat  can  be  desired.” 

SsAKES  m  Abyssinia. — Wliat  was  the  spiral 
thing  tnst  rolled  and  unrolled  itself  at  the  end  of  a 
branch,  some  inches  from  my  face  ?  A  slender  ser¬ 
pent,  some  two  feet  in  length,  yellow  as  a  dead  leaf, 
with  a  black  ribbon  on  tlte  spine.  Let  it  bite  the 
most  robust  man,  and  he  is  dead  in  a  few  hours.  I 
bounded  back.  But  bow  shall  1  describe  my  terror 
on  seeing  the  ground  at  my  feet,  the  branches  over 
my  head,  the  trunks  at  my  side,  ^ive  with  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  these  reptiles,  some  motionless  as  a 
corpse,  others  slowly  wavering  in  the  sunbeams  that 
filtered  through  the  leaves  ?  I  felt  the  fascination  of 
Medusa ;  overcome  with  fear,  I  would  have  given  the 
world  for  a  free  passage  and  power  to  fly.  Yet  I 
seemed  rooted  to  this  perilous  ground,  not  daring  to 
make  a  step  for  fear  of  contact  with  some  of  tliese 
horrible  animals.  My  legs,  feet,  chest,  and  arms 
were  bare,  which  made  my  position  yet  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  Nevertheless,  something  must  be  done. 
Making  myself  as  small  as  possible,  that  the  least 
twig  might  not  be  touched ;  gathering  the  folds  of 
my  mantle  around  me,  and  shuddering  lest  they 
might  iuc'ioee  a  serpent;  measuring  every  space 
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with  my  eye ;  now  on  all  fours,  now  striking  down 
an  erected  head  with  the  butt  of  my  rifie;  now 
bounding  over  fallen  trunks,  whose  cavities  seemed 
alive  with  snakes,  I  struggled  on  for  some  five  min¬ 
utes,  which  seemed  an  age.  At  length,  the  ground 
becoming  clearer,  I  began  running  like  a  madman 
through  the  brakes  in  which  I  had  just  found  it  so 
ditficult  to  walk.  A  few  bounds  brought  me  on  the 
dry  bed  of  the  torrent,  ten  steps  from  our  tent  I 
bad  had  hunting  enough  for  one  day. — Travels  in 
Abyssinia. 

Project  for  Tcxxeliko  De.sert8. — A  French 
gentlman  has  a  proposition  for  turning  the  sands  of 
the  desert  to  go^  use — in  short,  of  burning  them 
into  lumps  for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel.  Ho 
says  that  all  governments  tliat  have  existed  in  Al¬ 
geria  have  tri^  to  create  a  communication  between 
the  north  and  the  center  of  Africa,  and  none  of 
them  have  succeeded.  Algeria,  provided  with  rail¬ 
ways,  might  become  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  with  all  the  people  of  the 
soutti,  and  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  Carthage.  The 
sands  of  the  desert,  says  the  author,  consist,  during 
nearly  their  whole  length,  of  soda,  lime,  and  certain 
salts.  At  the  heat  of  ordinary  furnaces  these  sands 
do  not  fuse,  but  when  subjected  to  from  two  thou 
sand  to  four  thousand  degrees  of  heat  they  form, 
not  glaao,  but  agglomerations  sufficiently  strong  tor 
the  formation  of  durable  works.  This  result  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  arrived  at  by  concentrating  the  rays  of 
the  sun  by  means  of  an  Archimedean  mirror.  Thu.s 
arched  blocks  are  to  be  cast,  which,  placed  one 
against  another,  will  form  a  tunnel  as  far  as  the  de¬ 
sert  extends.  This  tunnel,  it  is  said,  might  easily 
be  protected  against  the  simoon  and  the  columns  of 
sand ;  and  supplied  with  water  from  artesian  wells, 
would  be  the  grand  central  artery  of  Africa,  through 
which  would  be  brought,  with  Christianity,  all  the 
products  of  Europe  in  exchange  for  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  of  which  the  richness  and  variety  are  incalcu- 
able. — Building  Sews. 

Good  Ne'ws. — The  speeches  delivered  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  W  prosecutors  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defense,  on  the  occasion  of  the  impeachment  ot 
Warren  Hastings  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  bis  government  of  India,  had  a  world-wide  fame, 
from  the  impression  they  made  at  the  time.  No 
fbll  report,  however,  has  ever  been  printed  of  these 
elaborate  liaranguea  of  our  greatest  orators,  Burke, 

I  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  of  their  antagonists,  such 
men  as  Law,  Plumer,  and  Dallas.  “This  want,” 
says  the  AOienttvm,  “  is  in  course  of  being  supplied 
by  the  publicatton,  under  Government,  proposed 
and  sanctioned  by  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  when  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  of  the  whole  of  these  speeches. 
They  will  be  printed  from  the  Gurney  manuscript 
reports,  copies  of  which  are  extant ;  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  will,  we  believe,  be  sboitly 
announced.” 

Antiquitiks  for  the  British  Mubeum. — A  ves¬ 
sel  has  just  arrived,  bearing  for  the  Britieh  Museum 
I  one  hundred  cases  of  antiquities  from  Ilalicaruassus 
and  ('nidus,  further  result  of  the  excavation  at  those 
places  by  Mr.  Charlea  Newton,  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Mytileue.  Also  about  fifty  cases  filled 
with  similar  treasures  from  Carthage.  Among  those 
from  Cnidus  is  a  gigantic  lion  of  Parian  marble,  in  a 
crouching  attitu^,  measuring  ten  feet  in  length  by 
six  in  hight,  and  weighing  eight  tons. 
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A  TnRra-CTLiNDER  Mariote  Steam-Kxoink. — The 
eteam-jacht  built  in  England,  for  II  liami  Pacha,  is 
fitted  with  enginea  of  a  perfectly  new^  conatruction, 
knovrn  as  “Scott  Russell’s  Patent  Three-cylinder 
Engine,”  the  sucoe&s  of  whicdi  improvement  is  most 
marked.  The  perfect  ease  with  which  all  parts  of 
the  machinery  worked  was  admired  by  the  engin¬ 
eers  connect^  with  the  marine  steam-engines  who 
were  on  board,  when  the  trial-trip  was  lately  made. 
Though  small,  and  of  a  nominal  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horse  power,  they  work  up  to  nine  hundred 
horse  power,  with  a  consumption  of  twenty-one 
hundred  weight  of  coal  per  hour,  or  rather  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  fuel  per  horse  power  per  hour. 
The  advantage  of  three  cylinders  is  the  much 
greater  uniformity  of  force  and  motion  given  out 
liian  where  one  or  two  cylinders  only  are  employecL 
The  disadvantage  hitherto  has  been  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  parts  by  three  separate  enginea  This  has 
bcjen  entirely  removed  by  the  present  arrangfement, 
in  which  a  single  crank  and  eccentric  do  all  the 
work  of  three  separate  engines,  and  so  combine 
with  uniformity  and  ecfonomy  of  power  simplicity 
and  compactness. 

The  Luke  op  Weluxotox  and  Apollton. — 
Some  years  since,  tlie  Duke  was  sitting  at  his  lib¬ 
rary  table,  when  the  door  opened,  and  without  any 
announcement  in  stalked  a  figure  of  singularly  ill 
omen.  “Who  are  you?’’  asked  the  Duke  in  his 
short  dry  manner,  Icxiking  up  without  ^e  least 
change  of  countenance  upon  the  intruder.  ‘  “  I  am 
.\pollyon.”  “  What  do  you  want?”  “I  am  sent  to 
kill  you."  “Kill me — very  cxld.”  “  I  am  Apollyon, 
and  I  must  put  you  to  death.”  “  ’Bliged  to  do  it 
to-day  ?’’  “  I  am  not  told  the  day  or  the  hour,  but 
I  must  do  my  mission."  “  V ciy  incxinvenient — veiy 
busy — great  many  letters  to  write— call  again  and 
write  mo  word — I’ll  be  ready  for  you.”  And  the 
Duke  went  on  with  his  correspondence.  The 
maniac,  appalled  probably  by  the  stem,  immovable 
old  man,  bcmked  out  of  the  room,  and  in  half  an 
liour  was  safe  in  Bedlam. 

PoppixQ  niK  QrEsTioN  Candidly.  —  Simioni 
Wangkavou,  wishing  to  bring  tlie  object  of  his 
affection  to  decision,  addressed  these  homely  re¬ 
marks  to  her,  in  the  hearing  of  several  other  per- 
sotu :  “  I  do  not  wisli  to  hare  you  because  you  are 
a  good-looking  woman;  that  you  are  not  But  a 
woman  is  like  a  necklace  of  flowers — pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  grateful  to  the  smell ;  but  such  a  neck¬ 
lace  does  not  long  continue  attractive ;  beautiful  as 
it  is  one  day,  tlie  next  it  fades  and  loses  its  scent 
Vet  a  pretty  necklace  tempts  one  to  ask  for  it  but 
if  refused,  no  one  will  often  repeat  his  request  If 
you  love  me,  I  love  you :  but  if  not  neither  do  I 
iove  you :  only  let  It  be  a  settled  thing.” —  Williams's 
Fneju  Islands. 

Meuoriai.  from  the  Timbers  op  the  Vic¬ 
tory. —  A  table  has  been  made  of  the  original 
timbers  of  the  old  Victory,  by  the  joiners  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  Dockyard.  No  wood  baa  been  employed 
but  that  which  was  in  the  ship  at  tlie  battle  of  Tra¬ 
falgar.  The  table  is  eigliteea  feet  long,  ten  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  one  inch  high,  supported  on 
six  massive,  liandsomcl j-tumed  legs.  It  is  destined 
as  a  present  to  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Pall- 
roalL  All  the  models  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
ever-  memorable  action  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  table. 


I  Paper  CoNsnipnox. — Books  have  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  in  our  country  that  it  now  takes 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  paper-mills  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  engines  in  constant  operation,  to  supply  the 
printers,  who  work  day  and  night,  endeavoring  to 
keep  their  engagements  with  publishers.  These 
tireless  mills  prt^uced  two  hundred  and  seventy 
million  pounds  of  paper  the  past  year,  which  im¬ 
mense  supply  has  sold  for  about  $27,000,000.  A 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  rags  are  requinxl  for  a  pound 
of  paper,  and  three  hundrM  and  forty  million  pounds 
were  therefore  consumed  in  this  way  last  year.  The 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  twelvemonth’s  supply  of 
paper  for  the  United  States,  aside  from  labor  and 
rags,  is  computed  at  $4,000,000. 

The  Bed-Chamber  op  Marie  de  Medicis. — ^The 
splendid  apartment  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem- 
liourg,  at  Paris,  known  as  the  Chambre  d  Coucher 
de  Marie  de  Mtdids,  is  about  to  be  restored.  The 
superb  wood-carving  of  the  fhimee,  panels,  etc.,  has 
be^me  worm-eaten,  and  the  restoration  will  require 
great  care  and  nicety.  The  decay  of  the  wood-work 
would  of  course  involve  the  loss  eventually  of  the 
beautiful  arabesr|ues  and  decorative  paintings  of  the 
period  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  this 
sumptuous  so-called  bed-chamber.  Our  readers  will 
rememlier  that  these  paintings  vrere  executed  by  no 
less  celebrated  artists  than  Rubens,  Philip  de  Cliam- 
pagne,  and  Nicholas  Poussin. 

Origin  of  the  Titlfji  of  PEER.s.-^Duko  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  dux,  a  leader.  Marquis :  this 
title  was  conferred  upon  those  who  held  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  marches,  as  the  boundaries  between 
England  and  Wales,  and  England  and  Scotland, 
were  called,  when  those  countries  were  hostile  to 
this  nation.  Earl  is  a  title  derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  eorl,  noble.  The  earl  formerly  had  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  shire.  After  the  Conquest,  earls  were 
called  counts,  and  from  their  shires  have  taken  the 
name  of  counties.  Viscount,  or  Vice  comes,  was  the 
deputy  of  the  earl.  Baron  ;  the  title  of  baron  is  the 
oldest  in  point  of  antiquity,  although  the  lowest  in 
point  of  rank,  of  any  order  of  nobility. — Uow  We 
are  Governed:  by  Albany  Ibnhlanque. 

Frescoes  at  the  HoAse  o»  Commons. — Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward,  K.A.,  has  completed  his  third  panel  in  fresco 
of  the  eight  in  Uie  Commoi4'  corridor  to  be  occupied 
by  some  historic  subjeqC  The  fifst  panel  on  the 
left-hand  side  after  entering  tbe  ^r  is  occupied  by 
the  fresco  of  “  Alice  beslje  coooesling  the  Fugitives 
after  the  Battle  of  Sedgemors,"  <The  second  subject 
represents  “The  Executio^ild||h|troee;”  the  third, 
just  finished,  represents  “TfiijS^t  Sleep  of  Argyll 
previous  to  his  Execution.’*- subject  is  proba¬ 
bly  familiar  to  many,  tbb  dl^^udy  tor  the  fresco 
having  been  a  ftivorite  pfcjbre  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Itoyal  Academy  for  1 954,  and  an  engraving  of 
it  having  appeared  in  the  London  lUuslrated  Heioe. 

“Take  Care  of  thy  Money.” — Paley,  whose 
mind  was  so  remarkably  expert,  was  particularly 
clumsy  in  body.  “  I  was  never  a  good  horseman," 
he  us^  to  say  of  himself,  “  and  when  I  followed 
my  father  on  a  pony  of  my  own,  on  my  first  journey 
to  Cambridge,  I  fell  off  seven  times.  My  father,  on 
hearing  a  thump,  would  turn  bis  head  half-aside, 
and  say,  '  Take  oare  of  thy  money,  lad,  take  care 
of  thy  money,'  as  if  I  myself  were  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  I" 
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Thk  Kvtl  of  a  Bad  Tkiipbr. — A  bad  temper  ia 
a  citrae  to  the  poeaeaaor,  and  its  influence  ia  meet 
deadlf  wherever  it  ia  found.  To  hear  one  eternal 
round  of  oomplaiut  and  murmuring,  to  have  every 
pleaaant  thought  scared  away,  is  a  sore  trial  The 
purest  and  sweetest  atmosphere  is  contaminated 
into  a  poiaonoua  miasma  wherever  tliis  evil  genius 
prevails.  It  has  been  said  truly,  that  while  we 
ought  not  to  let  the  bad  temper  of  others  inHuencc 
us,  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  spread  a  blister 
upon  the  skin,  and  not  expect  it  to  draw,  as  to 
think  of  a  family  not  suiTering  because  of  the  bad 
temper  of  any  one  of  its  inmates.  One  string  out 
of  tune  will  destroy  the  music  of  an  instrument 
otherwise  perfect,  so  if  all  the  members  of  a  family 
do  not  cultivate  a  kind  and  affectionate  temper, 
there  will  be  discord  and  every  evil  work. 

POETBT. — About  one  book  only  in  a  hundred  ia  a 
success.  When  Campbell  (tt  a  literary  festival 
toasted  Bonaparte  as  a  friend  of  literature,  because 
he  once  had  a  bookseller  shot,  he  was  a  trifle  too 
rough  on  the  trade.  It  is  impossible  always  for  a 
publisher  to  decide  rightly.  All  publishers  are  na¬ 
turally  shy  of  a  new  MS.  of  poetry,  for  instance,  for 
they  know  by  experience  that  the  deadest  of  all 
dead  books  ia  a  d^  volume  of  verse.  The  sepul¬ 
chre  of  deceased  poetry  in  Mr.  Burnham’s  church¬ 
yard  of  old  books,  in  Comhill,  is  the  largest  bin  in 
his  establishment 

The  Literary  Gazette  says :  “  Sir  William  d  Beck¬ 
ett,  late  Chief-Justice  of  Victoria,  has  favored  us  with 
the  following  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  Melbourne : 

“  ‘  What  think  you  of  our  library  7  the  attendance 
has  reached  eight  thousand  persons  a  month,  actu¬ 
ally  a  larger  number  than  that  last  year  at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum — ninety-three  thousand  to  ninety-six 
thousand.  This  year,  also,  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  grant  of  £20,000  to  expend,  and  a  wing 
ia  being  added,  which  gives  an  additional  reading 
room  ninety  feet  long.'  ” 

The  Ditk  of  Wellixgtoh  is  advertising  in  the 
Irish  papers  for  a  portion  of  the  Correspondence  of 
the  late  Duke,  ^ptember,  1805,  to  AprU,  1807, 
said  to  be  missing,  and  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  Supplemental  Dispatches.  liis  Grace  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  papers  were  deposited  somewhere 
in  Dublin  during  his  secretaryship  in  1807. 

Yakhee  Ekebqt. — The  fabulous  edifice  proposed 
by  a  Yankee  from  Veimont  no  longer  seems  an  im-  j 
poeaibility.  “  Build  the  establishment  according  to 
my  plan,”  smd  he :  “  Drive  a  sheep  in  at  one  end,  I 
and  he  shall  immediately  come  out  at  the  other,  four 
quarters  of  lamb,  a  felt  hat,  a  leather  apron,  and  a 
quarto  Bible.” 

Asciekt  Prices. — Four  hundred  years  ago,  a 
single  book  of  gossiping  fiction  was  sold  before  the 
palace-gate  in  the  French  capital  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  The  same  amount  of  matter  contained  in 
this  expensive  volume,  Mr.  Uarper  now  supplies  fur 
twenty-five  cents. 

When  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay’s  two  recent  volumes  went  flying  all  abroad  from 
Paternoster  Row,  no  less  than  five  thousand  reams 
of  paper,  six  tons  of  pasteboard,  and  seven  thousand 
yards  of  calioo  were  swallowed  up. 


[Fcbrnary,  1850. 

The  time  and  labor  are  worse  than  useless  that 
have  been  occupied  in  laying  up  treasures  of  false 
knowledge  which  it  will  Iw  necessary  to  unlearn, 
and  in  storing  up  mistaken  ideas  which  wo  must 
hereafter  remember  to  forget.  An  ancient  teacher 
of  rhetoric  always  demanded  a  double  fee  from 
those  pupils  who  had  been  instructed  by  others,  for 
in  that  case  he  had  not  only  to  plant  in,  but  to  toot 
out. 

Dr.  Barth,  the  great  African  traveler,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  a  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
It  seems  tliat  the  “belief”  of  the  Lancet  is  not  well 
founded,  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodio  would  be  raisi d 
to  the  peerage  for  his  eminent  ser^’ices,  by  tho  title 
of  Baron  Betch  worth. 

A  COPT  of  the  First  Edition  of  Bums’  Poems, 
printed  at  Eilmaroock  in  1786,  was  recently  sold  at 
a  sale  in  Edinburgh  for  £3  10s. :  it  is  in  the  original 
binding,  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  antiijuarian  bocrftsellor. 

In'  announcing  a  fete  to  be  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Bums  Centenary,  at  the  f.'rystal  Palace,  on 
January  25th,  1 869,  the  Directors  of  that  institution 
offer  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas  for  tho  best  poem  on 
the  subject,  the  copy-right  to  remain  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Company. 

Christian'  Dities.  —  The  Christian  has,  when 
alone,  his  thoughts  to  watch;  in  the  family,  his 
temper;  in  company,  his  tongue.  It  will  Im  his 
endeavor  to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the  morning 
by  his  actions  during  the  day. 

Acnoxs  AKD  Words. — Actions  speak  more  forci¬ 
bly  than  words;  they  are  the  test  of  character. 
Like  fruit  upon  the  tree,  they  show  the  naturi*  of 
the  man ;  while  motives,  like  the  sap,  are  hidden 
from  our  view. 

Durixo  a  recent  trial  there  was  a  large  numWr 
of  ladies  present,  who  caused  a  gentle  murmuring 
all  the  while.  The  usher  called  out  repeated  l.v, 
“Silence!"  when  the  Judge  mildly  said:  “Mr. 
Usher,  don’t  you  know  better  tliau  to  call  silence 
when  ladies  are  in  courtl" 

Deathlessxess  of  what  is  Goon  axd  Beacti- 
Fci.. — There  is  nothing  innocent  or  good  that  dies, 
and  ia  forgotten.  An  infant,  a  prattling  child, 
dying  in  its  cradle,  will  live  again  in  the  better 
thoughts  of  those  who  loved  it. 

From  the  small  hollow  of  the  dice-box  arise  fear, 
rage,  convulsion,  tears,  oaths,  blasphemies — as  many 
evils  as  ever  flew  from  the  box  of  Pandora ;  and  not 
even  hope  remains  behind. 

It  is  a  constant  inquiry:  “  When  does  Mr.  Tliack- 
eray  intend  to  publish  his  Lectures  on  the 
Georges  7” 

What  does  a  young  lady  resemble  whoso  ac¬ 
quaintances  pass  her  in  silence  and  without  notice  7 
— A  cut-lass. 

A  YOUNG  carpenter  having  been  told  that  “  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,”  took 
his  plane  under  his  arm  when  he  went  courting. 

Axy  feeling  that  takes  a  man  away  from  his  home 
is  a  traitor  to  the  household. 
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